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Miſcellaneous Reflections, 


Scilicet uni equus Virtuti, atq; ejus Amicit. 
Horat. Sat. 1. Lib. 2. 
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PF MISCELLANTYS. -The 
| e of theſe which el. 
tation f the Writer. 


—— RACE be 85 18 Soul of 
chat Charitable and Courteous 
Author, who for the common 
Benefit of his Fellow- Authors, 
= introduc'd the i ingenious way 
Of [1SCELLANEOUS Writing ! It 
muſt be own'd that ſince this happy Me- 
Vor- es LEES 


j . MiISscELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 1. thod was eſtabliſh'd, the Harveſt of Mit 


has been more plentiful, and the Labourers - 
more in number than heretofore.  ?Tis | 
well known to the able Practitioners in the 


1 writing Art ; That as eaſy as it is to con- 
_ & ceive. Wit; *tis the hardeſt thing ima- 


4 ginable 70 be deliver'd of It, upon cer- 
1 « tain Terms.” Nothing cou'd be more 
17H ſevere or rigid than the Conditions for- 
| merly preſcrib'd to Writers; when C x 1- 
| TIC1SM took place, and Regwlarity and 
Order were thought eſſential in a Treatiſe. 
The Notion of a genuine Work, a legitimate 
and ja Piece, has certainly been the oc- 
caſion of great Timidity and Backward- 
neſs among.the Adventurers in Wit : And 
the Impoſition of ſuch ſtrict Laws and 
Rules of Compoſition, has fat heavy on ¶ pe 
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1 the free Spirits and forward Genius's of 
'R Mankind. *Twas 4 Toke, it ſeems, which 
3 our Forefathers bore ; but which, for our N 
$ | parts, we have generouſly thrown off. In N co 
"= effect, the invidious Diſtinctions of Baſtar- ha 
1 dy and Legitimacy being at length remov'd; ¶ ti: 
1 the natural and lawful Iſſue of the Brain I ſu 
4 5 comes with like advantage into the World : ¶ Se 
| And Wit (mere WII) is well receiv'd ; If ſec 
0 without examination of the Rind, or Cen- ha 
ſure of the Form. | hl mit 
71 ; Tris the MisckLLANEOuSs Manner I bei 
13 F of Writing, it muſt be own'd, has hap-Wiel! 
1 pily effected. It has render'd almoſt eve-· Iſen 


— — 


various Seeds of Wit, which lay ſuppreſs'd 


in many a Boſom, and has rear'd number- 


7 


ry Soil productive. It has diſclogd thoſe: Ch. 1. 


* 


leſs Conceits and curious Fancys, which the 


natural Rudeneſs and Aſperity of their 
native Soil wou'd have with-held, or at 
leaſt not have permitted to riſe above 
the ground. From every Feld, from eve- 
ry Heage or Hillock, we now gather as de- 


licious Fruits and fragrant Flowers, as of 
old from the richeſt and beft-cultivated 
Gardens. "Miſerable were thoſe antient 
Planters, who underſtanding not how to 
conform themſelves to rhe rude Taſte of 


unpoliſh'd Mankind, made it ſo difficult 


a Task to ſerve the World with intellectual 
Entertainments, and furniſh out the Re- 


paſts of Literature and Science. 


THERE was certainly a time when the 


Name of AuTHor ſtood for ſomething 
To ſucceed 


conſiderable in the World. 
happily in ſuch a Labour as that of wri- 
ting 4 Treatiſe or à Poem, was taken as a 
ſure mark of Underſtanding and Good 
Senſe. The Task was painful: But, it 


ſeems, *twas honourable. How the Caſe 


happen'd, in proceſs of time, to be ſo 
much revers'd, is hard to ſay. The pri- 
mitive Authors perhaps being few in Num- 


ber, and highly reſpected for their Art, | 


tell under the Weight of Envy. Being 
lenſible of their Misfortune in this reſpect, 
Vol. III. „ and 
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they quitted their regular Schemes aud 
ee Forms of Workmanſhip, in fa- 


vour of thoſe Wits who cou'd not © poſſibly 
be receiv'd as AuTHo RS upon ſuch di 


cult Terms. Tas neceſſary, it Come, 
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Miſes L. and being excited, as tis ae > 
the Example of ſome: popular Genius; 


that the Bottom of Wit ſhow'd be enlarg'd. 


"Twas adviſable that more Hands ſhouꝭd 


than the way of MisCELLANY, or com- 
mon ESSAY; in Which the moſt confus'd 
Head, if fraught with a little Invention, 
and provided with Common place Boos - 
Learning, might exert it-ſelf to as much 
advantage, as the moſt orderly and well- 
ſettled Judgment. 


To explain the;better how this Revo- 
lution in Letters has been effected, it may 
not perhaps be indecent, ſnhou'd we offer 
to compare our Writing-Artiſts, to the 
Manufacturers in Stuffs or Silks. For a- 


mong Theſe tis eſteem'd a principal piece 


of Seil, to frame a Pattern, or Plan of 
Workmanſhip, in which the ſeveral Co- 
lours are agreeably diſpos d; with ſuch 
proportionable Adjuſtment of the various 
Figures and Deviſes, as may, in the 


Whole, create a kind of Harmony to the 


Eye. According to this Method, each 


Piece muſt be, in reality, an Original. Por! 


0 


be taken into the Work. And nothing 
cou'd better ſerve this popular purpoſe, 
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to copy What has gone before, can be of Ch. 1: 
no uſe. The Fraud wou d eaſily be per 


ceiv d. On the other ſide, to Work origi. 
zally, and in a manner create each time a- 

Mmuſt be à matter of preſſing weight, 
and fitted to the Strength and Capacity of 
none beſides the choiceft Workmen. 


7 


A Manx=x therefore is invented to 
confound : this Simplicity and Conformity 
of Deſign. Patch. work is ſubſtituted. Cut- 
tings and Shreds of Learning, with various 
Fragments; and Points of Wit, are drawn 
together, and tack'd in any fantaſtick 

form. If. they chance to caſt a Lefter, 


and ſpread a fort of ſprightly Glare; the 


MISsCELILANx is approv'd, and the com- 
plex Form and Texture of the Work ad- 
mir'd. The EY k, which before was to 
be Won by Regularity, and had kept true 
to Meaſure and ſtrict Proportion, is by 
this means pleaſingly dra vn afide, to com- 
mit a kind of Debauch, and amuſe it-ſelf 
in gaudy Colours, and disfigur'd Shapes of 
things. Cuſtom, in the mean while, has 

not only tolerated this Licentiouſneſs, 
but render'd it even commendable, and 

brought it into the higheſt repute. The 

Mild and Whimſical, under the name of 
the Odd and Pretty, fucceed in the room 

of the Graceful and the Beautiful. Juſt- 
neſs and Accuracy of Thought are ſet 
alide, as too conſtraining, and of too pain- 
N "IS. „ 
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6 M1isGCELLANEOUS | 
 Miſc.x:Ful an aſpect to be endur'd' in the agree- 
Ahle and more eaſy Commerce of Gallantry, 


: - 


and modern it. 


Nov ſince it has been thought conve- 
nient, in theſe latter Ages, to diſtinguiſh 
; the Provinces. of WIr and Wispom, 
. 5 and ſet apart the agreeable from the uſeful; 
BY ꝛtis evident there cou'd be nothing devisꝰd 


e c.. EI 


ſk more ſutable to the diſtinct and [ſeparate 
* Intereſt of the former of theſe Provinces, 
Fir than this complex manner of. Performance 
1 Which we call MISCELLANVY. For 
TiN Whatever is capricious and odd, is ſure to 
1 create Diverſion, to thoſe who look no fur- 

$75 ther. And where there is nothing like 

#17 Nature, there is no room for the trouble- ! 

ſom part of Thought or Contemplation. *Tis i © 

the Perfection of Groteſque-Painters, to d 

keep as far from Nature as poſſible. To } © 

find 4 Liteneſ in their Works, is to find 0 

the greateſt Fault imaginable. A natural ; 

Connexion is a Shur. A Coherence, à Deſign, q 

a Meaning, is againſt their purpoſe, and 

D -deftroys the very Spirit and Genius of 7% 

their Warkmanſhip. _ r c 

I REMEMBER formerly when I was 7 

a Spectator in the Frexch Theater, I found 0 

it was the Cuſtom, at the end of every k 

grave and ſolemn Tragedy, to introduce a f 


Lil comick Farce, or Mis CELLANVY, Which 
1 they call'd The little Piece. We have in- 
: 5 deed 


REFLECTIONS. . 
deed a Method ſtill more extraordinary Ch. x.” 
upon our own Stage. For we think it 
agreeable and juſt, to mix the Little Piece 5 

or Farce with the main Plot or Fable, thro _ 

every Act. This perhaps may be the ra- 

ther choſen, becauſe our Tragedy is ſo | 
much deeper and bloodier than that of the 

French, and therefore needs more imme- 

diate Refreſument from the elegant way 

of Drollery, and Burleſque-Mit; which be- 

ing thus cloſely inter woven with its oppo- 

ſite, makes that moſt accompliſh'd kind of | 
Theatrical Mis CELLANY call'd by our = 
Poets A Tragi-Comedy. 70835 


IJ Cou'p go further perhaps, and de- 
monſtrate from the Writings of many of 
our grave Divines, the Speeches of our 
Senators, and other principal Models of 
our national Erudition, That the M s- 
CELLANEOUs Manner is at preſent in 
the higheſt eſteem. But ſince my chief 
Intention in the following Sheets is to 
deſcant curſorily upon ſome late Pieces of 
a Britiſh Author; I will preſume, That 
what I have faid already on this Head is 

_ ſufficient; and That it will not be judg'd 
improper or abſurd in me, as I proceed, 
to take advantage of this miſcellaneous Taſte 
which now evidently prevails. According A 
to this Method, whilſt I ſerve as Critik 
or Interpreter to this new Writer, I may | 
the better correct his Flegm, and give him 

1255 e | more 
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Mrs CELLA NEOUS 


Miſer.more oficheda ſhiomble/ Aly and Maine” 


af the World; eſpecially in hat relates 


tothe Subject and FMandv of his two laß 
Pieces, Which are oontain'd in his ſecond 
Volume. For theſe being of the more 
regular and formab Kind, may eaſily be 


re 


— 2 to the airy Reader; and may 


1 * with che ſame affurance as Tra-. 
gedh claim the neceſſary Relief of the Little 


Sohn Farce above-mention'd. e 


' FTA gia +374 


Wien other the Title of . rent. 


LAx BO us Mriter to be deny'd me, on 
the account that I have grounded my 222 
cellanys upon a certain Set of Treatiſes al- 
ready publiſſd. Grounis and Foundations 


are of no moment in a kind of W 


which, according to modern Eſtabliſh. 
ment, has properly neither Top nor Bot- 


tom, Beginning nor Ead. Beſides, that 1 
ſnall no way confine my-ſelf to the 10 0 . 
ike. 


ciſe Contents of theſe Treatiſes; but, 


my „ ee e eee ſhall take occa-. 
ten from my propos'd Sub. 

ject, and make what Deviations or Excur- 

7 I ſhall think fir, a8 I ROW: in N 1 


{ion to vary 
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of TIER: Writings 
Rephs.—— Polemick perks . br 


e | 


- the Writing Church-Mi freant.—Phi- 


loſophers, and Bear- Garden. Au- 
thots pair d and match d. The Match- 


malers. . Foot. Ball. —4 Dialogue | 


. 41 our Author and his Of, 


AM o the indy + Heil FAY 
ly made in the Art of Writing, there 


15 he perhaps which can be faid 15 have 


attain'd a greater Height than that of 


Controverſy, or the Method- of Anſwer and 
Refutation. Tis true indeed, that antient- 
ly the Wits of Men were for the moſt part 


taken up in other Employment. If Au- 


thors writ d, they were deſpis d: If well, 


they were by ſome Party or other eſpous d. 


For Partys there wou'd neceſſarily be, and 
Selts of every kind, in Learning and Phi- 
loſophy. Eyery one ſided with whom he 
lid ; and having the liberty of hearin ng 
each fide ſpeak for it-ſelf, ſtood in no nee 


of expreſs Warning-Pieces againft pretended 


4 or geren Reaſoning. Par- 
ticular 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Mie. r, ticular Anſwers to ſingle Treatiſes, were 
AD thought to be of little Uſe. And it was 


eſteem*'d no Compliment to a Reader, to 
help him fo carefully in the Judgment of 
every Piece which came abroad. What- 
ever Sets there were in thoſe Days, * 
© Zeal of Party Cauſes ran not ſo high as 
to give the Reader a Taſte of thoſe 32 


ſanal Reproaches, which might paſs in a 


* between the different Party-men. 


A us Matters ſtood of old; When as 
yet the Method of writing Controverſy 
was not raisd into an Art, nor the Feuds 
of contending Authors become the chief 
Amuſement of the learned World. But 


we have at preſent ſo high a Reliſh of 
this kind, that the Writings of the Lear- 
ned are never truly guſtful till they are 
come to what we may properly enough 


call their due Ripeneſs, and have begot 4 
Fray. When the Azſwer and R ar bs is yk 
form'd, our Curioſity is excit We be- 
gin then, for the firſt time, to whet our 
Fn, and apply our Ear. | 


W Example Let a zealous Divine 


and flaming Champion of our Faith, 
when inclin d to ſhew himſelf in Print, 


make choice of ſome tremendous Myſtery 
of Religion, oppos d heretofore by ſome 


damnable Hereſiarch ; whom having vehe- 
mently 1 SS, he turns himſelf towards 
- 


ea RIPtctG ee 


| © waseven with him |! 


— 


"REFLECTIONS. 


the Orthodox Opinion, and ſupports the Ch. 2. 
true Belief, with the higheſt Eloquenc‚(e © 
and profoundeſt Erudition; he ſhall, not- | 

w ithſtanding this, remain perhaps in deep : 


Obſcurity, to the great affliction of his 


11 


Bookſeller, and the regret of all who 


bear a juſt Veneration for Church-Hiftory, 


and the antient Purity of the Chriſtian 


Faith. - But let it ſo happen that in this 


Proſecution of his deceas'd. Adverfary, 


our Doctor raiſes up ſome living Anta- 


goniſt; who, on the fame foot of Ortho- 
doxy with himſelf, pretends to arraign 


his Expoſitions, and refute the Refuter 


upon every Article he has advanc'd; from 


this moment the Writing gathers Life, 
the Publick liſtens, the Bookſeller takes 


heart; and when Iſſue is well join'd, the 
Repartees grown ſmart, and the Conten- 
tion vigorous between the learned Partys, 


a Ring is made, and Readers gather in a- 
bundance. Every one takes Party, and 
encourages his own Side. This ſhall be 
my Champion !—— This Man for my 
* Mony !—— Well hit, on our ſide — 
Again, a good Stroke! —— There he 
Have at him 
the next Bout !?——Excellent Sport 


And when the Combatants are for a while 


drawn off, and each retir'd with his own 
Companions ; What Praiſes, and Congratu- 
lations! What Applauſes of the ſuppos'd 
Victor]! And how honourably is he _— 

2 OTE | | Dy 


_ 2, JR MiscEL LAN inoGy.. 
1 up by his Favourers, and ae ch 
158 0 the Diffurbance of his Modesty! 
a e Nay, but Gentlemen Good Gen- 
I 1925 " 6 « tlemen'! Do you really think thus? 
1 Are you ſincere with me? Have 
18 weed my Adverſary as he deſerves? ill ; 
Never was Man ſo mauPd. Why 4 
. * * kill'd him downright. '% Wc 
py . Lou flatter me. He can never 4 
8 5:75 more. Think Ye ſo indeed? i 
. Or if he ſhou'd; 'twou'd be a Plea- 
Et. <a 0 ! how You word” handle 
1 Him. N „ „ „ 
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IF "I ; e are the T Gerd This i is 
WR: whit ſets ſharp: This gives the Author 
8 his Eage, and excites the Reader's Atten- 
tion; When the Trumpets are thus ſoun- 
ded to the Croud, and a kind of Amphi 
theatrical Entertainment exhibited to the 
Multitude, by! theſe Gladlatortan Pen-men. 
Tus Author of . preceding Trea- 
PBS riſes being by Profeſſion a nice Inſpettor 
into the Ridicule of Things, muſt in all 
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3 ee haye rais'd to himſelf ſome. 
iiuch Views as theſe, which hinder'd him 


oY 


from engaging inthe way of Controverſy. 
For when, by accident, the * Firſt of 
©. _ theſe Treatiſes (4 private. Letter, and, in 
8 the Writer's mp "bla -worthy' « do 
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REFLECTIONS. . 1 


the Publick's Notice) came to be read Ch. 24. 
Abroad in Copys, and afterwards in SVW. | f | 
print; the ſmarteft Anſwers which came WOT 
out againſt it, cowd not, it ſeems, move | 
| our Author to form any Reply. All nge 
was heard to ſay in return was, That 1 


S | 
RI 4% I 


© 
. 
1 
if 


be thought whoever had taken upon of 
« him to publiſh a Book in anſwer to tat 
| « caſual Piece, had certainly made eitger 
aa very high Compliment to the Author, ' © 
« ora very ill one to the Publick!. T“ 7 56 
| as 
Ir muſt be own'd, that when a Wri- 2 


ter of any kind is ſo conſiderable as to 
deſerve the Labour and Pains of ſome 
ſhrewd Heads to refute him in publick, 
he may, in the quality of an Author, be 
juſtly congratulated on that occaſion. | 
Tis ſuppos'd neceſſarily that he muſt 
have writ with ſome kind of Ability or ith 
Wit. But if his original Performance be Wl 
in truth no better than ordinary; his An- | 
ſwerer s Task mult certainly be very mean. : 
He muſt be very indifferently imploy'd, 

who wou'd take upon him to anſwer Non- 

ſenſe in form, ridicule what is of it-ſelf 4 

Jezt, and put it upon the World to read 4 

ſecond Book for the ſake of the Imperti- 

nencys of 4 former. 


TAK IN it, however, for granted, 
That a ſorry Treatiſe may be the foun- 
dation of a conſiderable Anſwer ;” a 


E 14 MiscELLANEOUS 

© Miſc:i. Reply ſtill muſt certainly be ridiculous, 

7 WYY which-ever way we take it. For either 

1 the Author, in his original Piece, has 

been truly refuted, or not. If refuted; 
why does he defend? If not refuted ; why 


do with his private Quarrels, or his Ad- 
verſary's Impertinence ? Or ſuppoſing the 
World out of curioſity may delight to ſee 
4 Pedant expos'd by a Man of better Wit, 
& and 4 Controverſy thus unequally carry'd 
= - on between two ſuch oppoſite Partys ; 
_ How long is this Diverſion likely to hold 
good? And what will become of theſe 


1 Polemick Writings a few Years hence? 
 » What is already become of thoſe mighty 
8 Controverſys, with which ſome of the moſt 
3 eminent Authors amus'd the World with- 
q in the memory of the youngeſt Scholar ? 
= An original Work or two may perhaps re- 
Fa main: But for the ſubſequent Deferces, 
= the Anſwers, Rejoinders, and Replications ; 
"Fn they have been long ſince paying their At- 
1 tendance to the Paſtry-Cooks, Mankind 
"lt perhaps were heated at that time, when 


firſt thoſe Matters were debated : But 
== they are now cool again. They laugh'd: 
2 They carry'd on the Humour: They 
blew the Coals: They teaz*d, and ſet on, 
maliciouſly, and to create themſelves Di- 

_ verſion. But the Je# is now over. No- 

1 one ſo much as inquires Where the Mit 
 - _, was; or Where poſſibly the Sting ſhou'd 
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trouble himſelf? What has the Publick to 
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zent, and gave the Readers ſuch high De- 
light. — — Notable Philoſophers and Divines 
that can be contented to make Sport, and 
write in learned Billingſgate, to divert the 
Coffee-houſe, and entertain the Aſſemblys 
at Bookſellers Shops, or the more air 

Stalls of inferiour Book-Retailers! | 


15 


lie of thoſe notable Reflections and Saty- Ch. 2. 
rical Hints, which were once found ſo pun WV 


k 
y 
. '< 


IT muſt be own'd, That as for Boot. 


Merchants, of whatever Kind or De- 
gree, they undoubtedly receive no ſmall 
Advantage from a right Improvement of 


4 learned Scuffle, Nothing revives 'em 


more, or makes a quicker Trade, than a 
Pair of ſubſtantial Divines or grave Philo- 


ſophers, well matcb'd, and ſoundly back'd ; 


till by long worrying one another, they 
are grown out of Breath, and have almoſt 


loſt their Force of Biting. “ So have * 


« known a crafty Glazier, in time of 
« Froſt, procure a Football, to draw into 
© the Street the emulous Chiefs of the 
* robuſt Youth. The tumid Bladder 
* bounds at every Kick, burſts the with- 
* ſtanding Caſements, the Chaſſys, Lan- 
* ters, and all the brittle vitrious Ware. 
* The Noiſe of Blows and Out-crys fills 
* the whole Neighbourhood'; and Ruins 


* of Glaſs cover the ſtony Pavements ; 


* till the bloated Battering Engine, ſub- 
* dwd by force of Foot and Fiſt, and 
. « yielding 


* 
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N yielding up its Breath at many a fatal 
n 79 y, becomes lane and harmleſs, 
« finks in its Flight, and can no longer 
“ uphold the ee of the Rowan 
N ir . « 
wr, BIS our os ſupp 4 to y Wk 
bien the occaſion of his being ſo often and 
zealouſly complimented by 25 Amanuenſis 
Cor ſo he calls & his Bookſeller or Printer) 
on the Fame of his firſt Piece. The ob. 
liging Crafts- man has at times preſented 
him with many a handſom Book, ſet off 
with Titles of 'Remarks, Reflections, and 
the like, Which, as he aſſur d him, were 
ANSWERS to his ſmall Treatiſe. „Here 
4 Sir! (ſays he) you have a conſiderable 
2 Hand has undertaken youk—— This, 
& Sir, is a Reverend This a Right Re- 
5 & verend —- This: a noted Author 
"8 „ Will you nor reply, Sir !—— O' my 
—4 7 Sir, the World is in 1 expedta- 
1 tion. Pity they ſhou' d be diſappoin- 
« ted! A dozen Sheets, Sir, wou'd 
4 de ſufficient.Vou might e 
45 it-preſently. Think you. ſo? 
4 have my Faper ready And a _ 
ester Take my word for it 
1 4 You ſhall ſee, Sir! Endugh. But 
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REFLECTIONS. 17 
« of Letters! Fer you prepare your Ar- Ch. 3. 
« tillery, or engage me in Acts of Hoſti- SVY - 
« lity, let me hear, IT intreat you, Whe- 
« ther or no my Adverſary be taken no- 
« tice of ——Wait for his Second Edition. 
„And if by next Year, or Year or two 
« after, it be known in good Company 
that there is ſuch a Book in being, I 
& ſhall then perhaps think it time to con- 
« ſider of a Reply.” | 
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CHAP  M. 


0f the Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm. 
——Foreign Criticks———0f Letters 
in general; and of the Epiſtolary 
Style. Addreſſes to Great Men. — . 
Authors and Horſemanſhip.— The 
modern Amble.— Further Explana- 
tion of the MISCELLANEOUS 
Manner. © | 


AS reſolute as our Author may have 
'* ſhewn himſelf in refuſing to take no- 
tice of the ſmart Writings publiſh'd a- 
gainſt him by certain Tęalots of his own 
Country, he cou'd not, it ſeems, but out 
af curioſity obſerve what the foreign and 
3 N . 
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Miſc. 1. more impartial Criticks might object to his 
ſmall Treatiſe, which he was ſurpris'd to 


Pag. 427. 


hear had been tranſlated into foreign Lan- 
guages, ſoon after it had been publiſh'd 
here at home. The firft Cenſure of this 
Kind which came to our Author's Sight, 
was that of the PARIS * Journal des 


 Scavans. Conſidering how little favoura- 


ble the Author of the Letter had ſhewn 


himſelf towards the Romiſh Church, and 


Policy of FRANCE, it muſt be own'd 
thoſe Journaliſts have treated him with 
ſufficient Candour ; tho they faiPd not to 


take what Advantages they well cou'd 


againſt the Writing, and particularly ar- 
raign'd it for the want + of Order and 


Method. 


TEE Proteſtant Writers, ſuch as live 
ina free Country, and can deliver their 
Sentiments without Conſtraint, ha ve cer- 
tainly || done our Author more Honour 


than he ever preſum'd to think he cou'd 


deſerve. His Jranſlator indeed, who had 
done him the previous Honour of introdu- 


— 


* Du 25 Mars, 1709. 

+ Ses penſees ne ſemblent occuper dans ſon Ouvrage, die 
la place que le hazard leur a donnee. Ibid, pag. 181. 
I (i.) Bibliotheque Choiſie, annee 1709. Tome AIX. 

(2.) Hiftoire des Ouvrages des Savans, Mois d Of 

bre, Novembre r Decembre, 1708. pag. 5 14. 
(3 .) Nouvelles de la Republique . Lettres, ol 
we Mars, 1718. — | : 
cing 
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REFLECTIONS. 19 


seeing him to the Acquaintance of the fo- Ch. 3. 
o reign World, repreſents particularly, by the 
„Turn given to the latter end of the Let- 
d ter, that the Writer of it was, as to his 
is Condition and Rank, little better than an 
t, inferiour Dependent on the noble Lord to 
whom he had addreſs'd himſelf. And in 
reality the Original has ſo much of that 
n air; that T wonder not, if what the Au- 
d thor left ambiguous, the Tranſlator has 
'4 Þ determin'd to the fide of Clieniſbip and De- 


th pendenc). EX 
to TR | [ 
d Bur whatever may have been the | 


ad Þ himſelf; that of his great Friend ought 
in Juſtice to have been conſfider'd by theſe 
| Criticks. So much, at leaſt, ſhou'd have | 
ve been taken notice of, that there was 4 real . 
eir H GREAT MAN characteris'd, and ſuta- 
er- ble Meaſures of Addreſs and Stile pre- | 
ur ſerv'd. But they who wou'd neither ob- | 
pd ferve this, nor apprehend the Letter it- 
ad ſelf to be zeal, were inſufficient Criticks, 4 
u- and unqualify'd to judg of the Turn or 
Humour of a Piece, which they had ne- 
ver conlider'd in a proper Light. 


| | 
r. Þ Circumſtance or Character of our Author | 


'T is become indeed ſo common a Prac- 
tice among Authors, to feign a Corre- 
. ſpondency, and give the Title of 2 private 
Leiter to a Piece addreſs d ſolely to the 
Publick, that it wou'd not be ſtrange to 
ing YOT. III. D 2 


ſee 
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al Letter (ſuch as in truth it was) not a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ſee other Journaliſts and Criticks, as well 
as the Gentlemen of Paris, paſs over 
ſuch Particularitys, as things of Form. 
This Prejudice however cou'd not miſ- 
5 a chief Critick of the Proteſtant 
ide; when * mentioning this Letter con- 
cerning Enthuſiaſm, he ſpeaks of it as a re- 


preciſe and formal T TREATISE, de- 
lign'd for public View. 


I T will be own'd ſurely, by thoſe who 
have learnt to judg of Elegancy and Wit t. 
by the help merely of modern Languages, t 
That wecou'd have little Reliſh of the beſt $ 
Letters of a BALSA C or VoiTuRE, were tl 
we wholly ignorant of the Characters of the P. 
principal Perſons to whom thoſe Lerters 
were actually written. But much leſs I tt 
cou'd we find pleaſure in this reading, 
ſhou'd we take it into our Heads, that mn 
both the Perſonages and Correſpondency i A 
it-ſelf were merely fictitious. Let the be RI 
of TuLLy?s Epiſtles be read in fuch 2 lit 


narrow View as this, and they will cer- dr 
+ Ocean | nit 

© Cenx qui Pent tus ont pi voir en general, que Þ Auteur te Ev 
% eſt pts propoje un certain plan, pour traiter ſa matiere NI 
met hodiquement; parceque c'eſt une Lettre, & non un Traitt, qu 
Bibliotheque Choiſie. Ibid. pag. 428. 3 Pi 
f If in this joint Edition, with other Works, tht 1 
Letter be made to paſs under that general Name of ſuc 


Author's part, he conſiders it as no other than what it 


Treatiſe, *tis the Bookſeller muſt account for it. For the 


originally was, 


_ - tain 


rainly prove very inſipid. If a real Bx u- 
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Tus, areal Ar riIcus be not ſuppos'd, 


there will be no real Cictro. The ele- 
gant Writer will diſappear : as will the 
vaſt Labour and Art with which this elo- 
quent Roman writ thoſe Letters to his illuſ- 


| trious Friends. There was no kind of 


Compoſition in which this great Author 
prided or pleas'd himſelf more than in 


the Mien of the Philoſopher and Orator, 
whilſt in effect he imploy'd both his Rhe- 
torick and Philoſophy with the greateſt 


Force. They who can read an Epiſtle or 


Satyr of Horace in ſomewhat better 


TN SZ pſp; - 
* r 
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Ch. 3. 
Ane 


this; where he endeavour'd to throw off 


than a mere Scholaſtick Reliſh, will com- 


prehend that The Concealment of Order and 
Method, in this manner of Writing, makes 


the chief Beauty of the Work. They 
will own, that unleſs a Reader be in ſome 


AuGusTus, a Mxcrenas, a FLo- 


Rus, or a TREBATIus, there will be 


little Reliſh in thoſe Satyrs or Epiſtles ad- 


meaſure appriz'd of the Characters of a 


dreſs'd in particular to the Courtiers, Mi- 
niſters, and great Men of the Times. 


Even the SATYRICK, or Mis CELL 4- 
NEO Us Manner of the polite Antients, re- 
quir'd as much Order as the moſt regular 
Pieces. But the Art was to deſtroy every 


ſuch Token or Appearance, give an tem. 
porary Air to What was writ, and make 


the Effect of Art be felt, without diſcover- 
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22 MISCELLANEOUS __ 
Miſc. 1. ing the Artifce. There needs no further 
LV Explanation on this Head. Our Author 
himſelf has ſaid enough in his Advice to 
an Author, particularly where he treats of 
the ſimple Stile in contra- diſtinction to the 
Learned, the Formal, or Methpdick. ._ 


Ts a different Cafe indeed, when 
the Title of Epiſtle is improperly given to 
ſuch Works as were never writ in any o- 
ther view than that of being made pub- 
lick, or to ſerve as Exerciſes or Specimens 
of the Wit of their - Compoſer. Such 
were thoſe infinite Numbers of Greek and 
Latin Epiſtles, writ by the antient So- 
phiſts, Grammarians, or Rhetoricians ; where 
we find the real Character of the Epiſtle, 
the genuine Stile and Manners of the cor- 
reſponding Partys fometimes imitated; 
but at other times not. ſa much as aim'd 
at, nor any Meaſures of Hiſtorical Truth 
preſery'd. Such perhaps we may eſteem 
even the Letters of a+ SENECA to his 
Friend Luceitins. Or ſuppoſing that 


Philo- 
— 1 "Ws AY EM & A 2 1 n 1 | 
© -+* Fol: I; pag. #97, 29% | 


+ + *Tis not the Perſon, « Charafter, or Genim, but the 
Style and Manner of this Great Man, which we pte- 
ſume to cenſure. We acknowledg his noble Sentiments 
and worthy Actions. We own the Patriot, and goid Mi- 
-nifler ; But we reject the Writer. He was the firſt of any 
Note or Worth who gave credit to that falſe Style and 
Manner here ſpoken of. He might, on this account, be 
gall'd in reality The Corrupter of RO MAN * 
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Philoſophical Courtier had really fuch a 
Correſpondency ; and, at ſeveral times, 
had ſent ſo many fair Epiſtles, honeſtly 
ſign'd and fealPd,' to his Country-Friend at 
a Diftance ; it appears however by the 

15 VTV 


This indeed cou'd not but naturally, and of it-ſelf, be- 
come relax and diſſolute, after ſuch a Relaxation and 
Diſſolution of Manners, - conſequent to the Change of 
Government, and to the horrid Luxury and Effeminacy 
of the Roman Court, even before the time of a C LAV- 
DIUVS, or a NERO. There was no more poſhbility 
of making a Stand for Language, than for Liberty. 
As the World now ftood, the higheſt Glory that cou'd 
be attazn'd by mortal Man, was to be Mitigator or Mo- 
derator of that univerſal Tyranny already eftabliſh'd. 
I muft add this Reflection, That in every City, Prin- 
cipality, or ſmaller Nation, where ſ--le WILL pre- 
yails, and Court-Power, inftead of Laws or Conſtitu- 
tions, guide the State; 'tis of the higheſt difficult 
for the beſt Miniſter to procure a juſt, or even a tolera- 
ble Adminiftration. Where ſuch a Miniſter is found, 
who can but moderately influence the Petty Tyranny, 
he deſerves conſiderable Applauſe and Hanour. But, 
in the Caſe we have mention'd, where a Univerſal Mo- 
narchy was actually eftabliſh'd, and the Intereſt of a 
whole World concern'd; He ſurely muſt have been 


efteem'd a Guardian-Angel, who, as a prime Miniſter, 


cou'd, for ſeveral Years, turn the very worſt of Courts, 
and worſt condition'd of all Princes, to the fatherly 


Care and juft Government of Mankind. Such a Miniſter 


was SENECA under an AGRIPPINA anda NE- 

RO. And ſuch he was acknowledg'd by the antient 

and never- ſparing Satyriſts, who cou'd not forbear to ce- 

1 1 withal, his Generoſity and Friendſhip in a private 
He >. 


Nemo petit modics que mittebantur amicis 

A SENECA ; que PISO bonus, que COTTA ſolebat 

Largiri : namque Mtituli, & fajcibus olim 

Major habebatur donandi Gloria. 
e Juvenal. Sat. v. 
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Miſc. r. Epiſtles themſelves, in their proper Order 
tit they may be ſaid to have any) that af. 
ter a few Attempts at the beginning, the 

Author by degrees loſes fight of his Cor- 
reſpondent, and takes the World in gene- 

ral for his Reader or Diſciple. He falls 

into the random way of Miſcellancous Wri- 

ting, ſays every where great and noble 
Things, in and out of the way, acciden- 

tally as Words lead him (tor. with theſe 

he plays perpetually) with infinite Wit, 


W NE COPEL 
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„ 3l won QUN £68 
Perditus, ut dubitet SENECAM præferre NERONI ? 


This Remark I have been tempted to make by the way, 
on the Character of this Roman Author more miftaken 
(if Iam not very much ſo my-ſelf) than any other fo. 
generally ſtudy'd. As for the Philoſophick Character or 
Function imputed to him, *twas foreign, and no way 
proper or peculiar to an Author who never aſſum'd ſo 
much as that of Sophiſt, or Penſionary Teacher of Philoſo- 
hy. He was far wide of any ſuch Order, or Profeſſion. IT 
There is great difference between a Courtier who takes tl 
a Fancy for Philoſophy, and a Philoſopher who ſhou'd * 
take a Fancy for a Court. Now SE NE C A was born on 
4 Courtier: being Son of a Court-Rhetor : himſelf bred D 


My 9 Qt ky 4 


in the fame manner, and taken into favour for his Wit of 
and Genius, his admir'd Style and Eloquence ; not for his 14 
Learning in the Books of Philoſophy and the Antients. 4 
- For this indeed was not very profound in him. In ſhort, ſa 
he was a Man of wonderful Wit, Fluency of Thought oc 
and Language, an able Miniſter, and hone$ Courtjer. And 
what has been deliver'd down to his prejudice, is by the g. 
common Enemy of all the free and generous K 0- is 


MANS, that apiſh ſhallow Hiſtorian, and Court-Flat- 

terer, DION CASSIUS, of a low Age, when Barba- 1 
riſm (as may be eaſily ſeen in his own Work) came on 
a pace, and the very Traces and Features of Virtue, ö 
Science and Knowledg, were wearing out of the World. in 


but 


[ 
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but with little or no Coherence; without Ch. 3. 


a Shape or Body to his Work; without 
a real * Beginning, a Middle, or an End. 
Of 4 hundred and twenty four Epiſtles, 
you may, if you pleaſe, make five Hun- 
dared, or half a Score. A great one, for 
inſtance, you may divide into five or ſix. 
A little one you may tack to another ; 
and that to another; and ſo on. The 
Unity of the Writing will be the ſame: 
The Life and Spirit full as well preſerv'd. 
'Tis not only whole Letters or Pages that 
you may change and manage thus at 
pleaſure : Every Period, every Sentence al- 
moſt, is independent; and may be taken 
aſunder, tranſpos'd, poltpon'd, anticipa- 
ted, or ſet in any new Order, as you 
fancy. | 


Tris is the Manner of Writing ſo. 


much admir'd and imitated in our Age, 
that we have ſcarce the Idea of any other 


Model. We know little, indeed, of the 


Difference between one Model or Character 
of Writing and another. All runs to the 
lame Tune, and beats exactly one and the 
lame Meaſure. Nothing, one wou'd think, 
cou'd be more tedious than this uniform 
Pace. The common ' Amble or Canterbury 
is not, I am perſuaded, more tireſom to 


—_— cr 
— 


n 
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* See below, MISC. V. chap. 1. towards the end, 
in the Notes. And above, Vol. I. pag. 145. 
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Mife. f. a good Rider, than this See-ſaw of Es- 
GY Vs av-Writers is to an able Reader. The 
juſt Compoſer of a legitimate Piece is 

like an able Traveller, who exactly mea- 
ſures his Journy, conſiders his Ground, 
premeditates his Stages, and Intervals of 
Relaxation and Intention, to the very 
Concluſion of his Undertaking, that he 
— arrives where he firſt propos'd 
when he ſet out. He is not preſently up- 
on the Spur, or in his full Carrier; but 
walks his Steed leiſurely out of his Stable, 
ſettles himſelf in his Stirrups, and when 
fair Road and Seaſon offer, puts on per- 
haps to à round Trot ; thence into 4 Gal- 
bop, and after a while tales up. As Down, 
or Meadow, or ſhady Lane prefent them- 
ſelves, he accordingly ſutes his Pace, fa- 
vours his Palfry, and is ſure not to bring 
him puffing, and in a Heat, into his laſt 
Inn. But the Po#-way is become highly 
faſhionable with modern Authors. The 
very ſame Stroke ſets you out, and brings 
you in. Nothing ſtays, or interrupts. 
Hill or Valley; rough or ſmooth ; thick 
or thin: No Difference; no Variation. 
When an Author ſits down to write, he 
knows no other Buſineſs he has, than to 
be wit, and take care that his Periods be 
well turn'd, or (as they commonly ſay) 
run ſmooth. In this manner, he doubts 
not, to gain the Character of bright. 
When he has writ as many Pages as he 


likes, 


85 
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likes, or as his Run of Fancy wou'd per- Ch: 2. 
mit; he then perhaps ions * A 
Name he had beſt give to his new Wri- 
ting: whether he ſhou'd call it Letter, 
Eſſay, Miſcellany, or ought elſe. The Book- 
ſeller perhaps is to determine this at laſt, 
when all, beſides the Preface, Epiſtle De- 


——[acertus Stamnum, faceretne Priapum. 
—— Deus inde Ego! 


Horat. Sat. 8. Lib. 1. 
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Review of ENTRUSIASM-—— Ts 
Defence, Praiſe :——Uſe in Buſmeſ 
as well as Pleaſure :——Operation by 
Fear, Love. Modifications of En- 
thuſiaſm: Magnanimity ; Heroick 
Virtue ; Honour ; Publick Seal; 
Religion; Superſtition ; Perſecution ; 
Martyrdom. —— Energy of the extatick, 
Devotion in the tender Sex. Account 
of antient Prieſthood. Religious 
War. Reference to a ſucceeding 
Chapter. 2 | 


HETHER in fact there be 

any real Exchantment, any In- 
fluence of Stars, any Power of 
Demons or of foreign Natures over our own 
Minds, 1s thought queſtionable by many. MW + 
Some there are who aſſert the N Ws 
| an 
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and endeavour to ſolve the Appearances Ch. x. | 

of this Kind by the natural Operation of NY 

our Paſſions, and the common Courſe of 

outward Things. For my own part, I 

cannot but at this preſent gk in thi | 
t | 
T 


kind of Enchantment or Magick in t 
| which we call ENT Hus IAS M, ſinc 
find that having touch'd ſlightly on this. ö 
Subject, I cannot ſo eaſily part with it at | 
pleaſure. | 59 1 | 


s ArTEr having made ſome curſory 
lo Reflections on our Author's * Letter, I 
; thought I might have ſufficiently acquit- 
ted my-ſelf on this head; till paſſing to 
his next Treatiſe, I found my-ſelf ſtill | 
further ingag'd. I perceiv'd plainly that | 

| 

| 


T had as yet ſcarce enter'd into our Au- =— 
* B thor's Humour, or felt any thing of that Co 
7 Paſſion, which, as he informs us, is ſo ea- 
& fily communicable and naturally engag- | 
ting. But what I had paſs'd over in my l 
5s © firit Reflections, I found naturally riſing | 
g in me, upon ſecond Thoughts. So that | 

by experience I prov'd it true what our | 

Author ſays +, © That we all of us know | 

« ſomething of this Principle.” And | 
e now that I find J have in reality ſo much 
of it imparted to me, I may, with better 
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* Viz. Letter concerning ENT HUSIA SM, 
above. - Vol. I. Treatiſe I. 
T Vol, I. pag. 54 


reaſon 
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Misc. a. reaſon perhaps, be pardon'd, if, after our MW 
Authors example, I am led to write on r. 
ſuch Subjects as theſe, at different Re. I It 
priſes; and not ſingly, in one Breath. b 


I Have heard indeed that the very I * 
reading of Treatiſes and Accounts of Me. tl 
lancholy has been apt to generate that Paſ- fi 
ſion in the over -diligent and attentive la 
Reader. And this perhaps may have been Þ B 
the reaſon, why our Author himſelf (as tl 
he ſeems to intimate towards the Conclu- I fic 
ſion of his firſt * Letter) car'd not indeed pf 
to grapple cloſely with his Subject, or give c 
us, at once, the preciſe Definition of + ExN- in 
THUSIASM., This however we may, St 
with our Author, preſume to infer, from 
the cooleſt of all Studys, even from Cri- 
ziciſm it-ſelf (of which we have been late- ot 
ly treating) © That there is a Power in 7 
Numbers, Harmony, Proportion, and * 
Beauty of every kind, which naturally N w 
<« captivates the Heart, and raifes the Ima- fu 
“ gination to an Opinion or Conceit of ar 
ſomething n jeſtict and divine. {1 


'WrarTevex this Subject may be in I w 
it. ſelf; we cannot help being tranſported I m 
with the thought of it. It inſpires us fo 


very 
* — 
T yu * r > Sg ade a Eee 


— 


* Viz. Treatiſe I. pag, 5 5. line 7. 

+ Above, Treatiſe IV. Book I. at the end. And 888 
Treatiſe V. Part. 3. Sett. 2. | : N | 
| | with 
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r with ſomething more than ordinary, and Ch. 1. 
n raiſes us above our-ſelves. Without this 
Imagination or ' Conceit, the World wou'd 

be but a dull Circumſtance, and Life a 
ſorry Paſs-Time. Scarce cou'd we be ſaid 
o live. The Animal-Functions might in 
their courſe be carry'd on; but nothing | 
further ſought for, or regarded. The gal- =_= 
e lant Sentiments, the elegant Fancys, the  . MW 
n | Bele-Paſſions, which have, all of them, 
is | this BRAurT x in view, wou'd be ſet a- 
u- fide, and leave us probably no other Em- 
d ployment than that of ſatisfy ing our 
e coarſeſt Appetites at the cheapeſt rate; 
-in order to the attainment of a ſupine 
State of Indolence and Inactivity. 


1. SrEN DER wou'd be the Enjoyments 
e- of the Lover, the Ambitions Man, the War- 
in Þ 71047, or the Virtuoſo (as our Author has 
d *elewhere intimated) if in the Beautys 
ly which they admire, and paſſionately pur- 
a- fue, there were no reference or regard to 
of any higher Majeſty or Grandure, than what 
ſimply reſults from the particular Objects 
of their purſuit. I know not, in reality, 
in what we ſhou'd do to find a ſeaſoning to nn 
ed moſt of our Pleaſures in Life, were it not | 
us I for the Taſte or Reliſh, which is owing 
do this particular Paſſion, and the Con- 
ceit or Imagination which ſupports it. 


r 


ind 56„J½%hnh;Rͤ ow prot w) 3 
* Treatiſe V. pag. 400. 1 vo : 
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Miſc.2. Without this, we cou'd not ſo much as 

GY admire a Poem, or a Picture; a Garden or 
a Palace ; a charming Shape or a fair Face, 
Love it-ſelf wowd appear the loweſt 
thing in Nature, when thus anticipated, 
and treated according to the Anti-Enthu- 
ftaſtick Poet's method: | 


Et jacere Humorem collectum in corpora 
queque. |  11-1Acret. lik. 


How  Heroiſm or Magnanimity muſt 
Rand in this Hypotheſis, is eaſy to ima. 
| ag The Mus Es themſelves muſt make 
but an indifferent figure in this philoſo- 
phical Draught. The Prince of + Poets 
wou'd prove but an inſipid Writer; if he 
were thus reduc'd. Nor cou'd there, ac- 
cording to this Scheme, be yet a place of 
Honour left even for this our Latin Poet, 
the great Diſciple of this Philoſoph 
dares with ſo little Equity — 
Muss Art in favour of ſuch a Syſtem. 
But in ſpite of his Philoſophy, he every 
where gives way to Admiration, and rap- 
turous Views of NaTure. He is tranſ- 
ported with the ſeveral Beautys of the 
Wok o, even whilſt he arraigns the Or- 
der of it, and deſtroys the Principle of 


„—» DS 
— 


T o hies, Otis d den, x18 dur cu d nee, ad dp 
Mis Lentior, & maV]e , Gel de muy x; hel Hb al, 
x; helag Texms Maximus Tyr. Diſert. 15. 
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Beauty, from whence in antient Languages 
the * Wok L o it-ſelf was nam'd. OW 


Tais is what our Author advances ; 
when in behalf of EN THus ASM he 
quotes its formal Enemys, and ſhews 


That they are as capable of it as its 


greateſt Confeſſors and Aſſertors. So far 


is he from degrading Enthuſiaſm, or diſ- 
caiming it in himſelf ; that he looks on 


this Pa ſſion, ſimply conſider'd, as the moſt 


natural, and its Object as the jaſteſt in 


the World. Even VI R u E it-ſelf he takes 


to be no other than a noble Ezthuſiaſm 


juſtly directed, and regulated by that high 


Standard which he ſuppoſes in the Nature 
of Things. en e 


HE ſeems to aſſert + that there are 
certain moral Species or Appearances ſo 
ſtriking, and of ſuch force over our Na- 


tures, that when they preſent themſelves, _ 


they bear down all contrary, Opinion or 
Conceit, all oppoſite Paſſion, Senſation, 
or mere | bodily Affection. Of this kind 


he makes VI RT u E it-ſelf to be the chief: 


ſince of all Views or Contemplations, this, 
in his account, is the moſt naturally and 
ſtrongly affecting. The exalted part of 


r 


F Kogu®, Mundus, From whence that Expreſſion, 
by c t Tis Koop vpicndu: a, W dl * guy 


U 


4X07 We ; Font | 
Vol. I. pag. 138, 139, &c. : 
Yor. III. "I Love 
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Miſc. 2. Love is only borrow'd hence. That of 
pure Friend | 
/who yields his Life a Sacrifice to his Prince 
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ip is its immediate Self. He 


or Country; the Lover who for his Para. 
mour . as much; the heroick, the c 
amorous, the religious Martyrs, who draw | © 
their Views, whether viſionary or real, þ* 
from this. Pattern and Exemplar of DIV.. 


N ITV: all theſe, according to our Au- th 
thor's Sentiment, are alike actuated by 0 
this Paſſion, and prove themſelves in ef. Us 
fect but ſo many different Enthuſiaſts. ; 55 

Nox is thorow Honeſty, in his Hypo- ts 
theſis, any other than this Zeal, or Paſſion, I 
moving ſtrongly upon the Species or View a1 


of the DE c OR ux, and SuBLIME of Ac- 
tions. Others may purſue + different 
Forms, and fix their Eye. on different Spe- 
cies (as all Men do, on one or other : ) 
The real Hone# Man, however plain or 
{imple he appears, has that higheſt Species, 
|| Honeſty it-ſelf, in view; and' inſtead of 
outward Forms or Symmetrys, is {truck i 
with that of inward Character, the Har- 
mony and Numbers of the Heart, and 
Beauty of the Affections, which form the 
— 1 and Conduct of a truly ſocid 
Life. IRE 


1 


T Above, Vol. II. page 429, 4350. | | 
- || 7he Honeſtum, Pulchrum, 73 Kaay, Teimp. 
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Tis indeed peculiar to the Genius or.. 


| that cool Philoſophy. * above deſcriÞb'd ; 
that as it denies the Order or Harmony 
of Things in general, ſo by a juſt Conſe- 
| quence and Truth of Reaſoning, it rejects 
the Habit of admiring or being charm'd 
with whatever is calPd Beautiful in parti- 
cular. According to the Regimen pre- 
ſerib'd by this Philoſophy, it muſt be ac- 


knowledg'd that the Evils of Love, Am- 


bition, Vanity, Luxury, with other Diſtur- 
bances deriv'd from the florid, high, and 


elegant Ideas of Things, muſt in appea- 


rance be ſet in a fair way of being radi- 
cally cur'd. 


Ir need not be thought ſurprizing, 


that Religion it-ſelf ſhou'd in the account 


f theſe Philoſophers be reckon'd among 
thoſe Vices and Diſturbances, which it 
oncerns us after this manner to extirpate. 


nferiour Subjects be in reality diſtracting ; 
t muſt chiefly prove ſo, in that principal 
ubject, the Baſis and Foundation of this 
onceit, If the Subject it-ſelf be not in 
ature, neither the Idea nor the Paſſion 
rounded on it can be properly eſteem'd 
atural: And thus all Admiration ceaſes; 
nd EN THusIAs M is at an end. But 


926 


If the Idea of 21645 and Beauty in other 


— 
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Supra, pag. 32. And vol. I, Pag. 48, 117, &. 
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36 MISCELLANEOUS | 
Miſc. 2. if there be natural ſuch a Paſſion; ti 


evident that RELIGION it-ſelf is of the 
kind, and muſt be therefore natural to 


Man. 
Wx can admire nothing profoundly, 
* without a certain religious Veneration. 
1 And becauſe this borders ſo much on Fear, MW © 
and raiſes a certain Tremor or Horrour ra 
; of like appearance; *tis ealy to give that Þ je 


N Turn to the Affection, and repreſent all 4; 
ENT Hus As M and religious Extaſy as the fit 


Product or mere Effect of Feax: . 
Primus in orbe Deos fecit Timor. of 


But the original Paſſion, as appears plain- as 

ly, is of another kind, and in effect is ſo ric 
confeſs d by thoſe who are the greateſt Op. be 
poſers of Religion, and who, as our Au- ¶ ſio 
thor obſerves, are ſufficiently convinc'd, ſh tic 
« * That altho theſe Ideas of Divinity and co1 
« Beauty were vain; they were yet in 2 Inc 
« manner - innate, or ſuch as Men were Fe 
<« really born to, and cou'd hardly by any per 
4 means avoid.” EIN > hs 


Now as all Affections have their E. to 
ceſs, and require Judgment and Diſcre-If eli 
tion to moderate and govern them; ſo 
this high and noble Affection, which raiſe : 


* Letter of Enthuſ. pg. 49. 


Man 


22 , \ 


| Indulgence, too eaſily mount into high 
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Man to Action, and is his Guide in Buſi- Ch. 1. 
neſs as well as Pleaſure, requires a ſteddy WV 


Rein and ſtrict Hand over it. All Mo- 
ralifts, worthy of any name, have recog- 
niz d the Paſſion; tho among theſe the 
wiſeſt have preſcrib'd Reſtraint, preſs'd 
Moderation, and to all TYRO's in Philo- 
ſophy forbid the forward Uſe of Admi- 
ration, Rapture, or Extaſy, even in the Sub- 
jets they eſteem'd the higheſt, and moſt 
divine. They knew very well, that the 
firſt Motion, Appetite, and Ardour of the 
Youth in general towards + Philoſophy and 
Knowledg, depended chiefly on this Turn 
of Temper : Yet were they well appriz'd, 
withal, That in the Progreſs of this Study, 
as well as in the Aﬀairs of Life, the flo- 
rid Ideas and exalted Fancy of this kind 
became the Fuel of many incendiary Paſ- 
ſions; and that, in religious Concerns par- 
ticularly, the Habit of Admiration and 
contemplative Delight, wou'd, by over- 
Fanaticiſm, or degenerate into abject Su- 
perſtition. 8 my MEE: 


Upon the whole therefore, according 
to our Author, EN T Hus 148 M is, in it- 
elf, a very natural hoze# Paſſion; and has 
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Se MIS C. IV. Ch. 1. and in the Notes. Fo 
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Miſe. 2. properly nothing for its Object but What 
sg and Honen. Tis apt indeed, he 
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confeſſes, to run aſtray. And by modern 
example we know, perhaps yet better 
than by any antient, that, in Religion, the 
ENTHUS1ASM Which works by. Love, 1 

ſubject to many ſtrange Irregularitys ; and 
that which works. by Tear, to many mon- 
ſtrous and horrible Superſtitions. Myſticks 
and Fapaticks are known to abound as well 
in our Reforma, as in the Romiſb Chur- 


ches. The pretended Floods, of Grace | 


pour'd into the Boſoms of the Quiersſts, 
Pietiſts, and thoſe who favour the extatick 
way of Devotion, raiſe ſuch Tranſports 
as by their own Proſelytes are confeſs d to 
| have ſomething. ſtrangely agreeable, and 
in common with what ordinary Lovers 
are usd to feel. And it has been re- 
mark'd by many, That the Female Saints 


have been the greateſt Improvers of this 
ſoft part of Religion. What truth there 


may be in the related Operations of this 
pretended Grace and amorous Leal, or in 
the Accounts of what has uſually paſt be- 
tween the Saints of each Sex, in theſe de- 
vout Extaſys, I ſhall leave the Reader to 
examine: ſuppoſing he will find credible 
Accounts, ſufficient to convince. him of 
the dangerous progreſs of EN THuSTIASM 
ps amoronsEmar TT 
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TRHERE are many Branches indeed more 


| vulgar, as that of Feax, MRLANCRHo- 


LY, CONSTERNATION, SUSPICION, 


DEeseA1iR. And when the Paſſion turns 


more towards the aſtoniſhing and frightful, 
than the amiable and delightful Eo ir 


creates rather what we call Sup ERS TI 
'TION than ENT Hus fASu. 


A I muſt con- 
feſs indeed, that what we commonly call 


Teal in matters of Religion, is ſeldom 
without a mixture of both - theſe Extra- 


vagancys. The extatick Motions of Love 
and Admiration, are ſeldom un- accompa- 


ny'd with the Horrours and Conſternations 
Theſe Pa- 


of a lower ſort of Devotion. 
roxiſms of Zeal are in reality as the hot 
and cold Fits of an Ague, and depend on 
the different and occaſional Views or Aſpects 


of the DiviniTyY; according as the 
Worſhipper is guided from without, or 


affected from within, by his particular 


Conſtitution. Seldom are thoſe Aſpects fo 


determinate and fix*d, as to excite con- 
ſtantly one and the ſame Spirit of Devo- 
tion. In Religions therefore, which hold 
moſt of Love, there is generally room left 
for Terrours of the deepeſt kind. Nor is 


there any Religion ſo diabolical, as, in its 


repreſentation of Divinity, to leave 


no room for Admiration and Eſteem. What- 
Jever Perſonage or Specter of DIVINIT v 
is worſhip'd ; a certain Eſteem and Love 


C-4 | is 


39 


Ch. 1. 
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Miſc. z. is generally affected by his Worſhippers. 
ori in the Devotion paid him, there be 
in truth no real or abſolute Eſteem; there 

is however a certain aſtoniſhing Delight or 
JJ 7 16! 


 _ Tr1s Paſſhon is experienc'd, in com- | « 
mon, by every Worſhipper of the Zealor- | t 
kind. The Motion when un-guided, and 
left wholly to it-ſelf, is in its nature tur- I 
bulent and incentive. It disjoints the na- r 
tural Frame, and relaxes the ordinary 
Tone or Tenor of the Mind. In this Dif- s 
poſition the Reins are let looſe to all Paſ- C 
ſion that ariſes: And the Mind, as far as v 
it is able to act or think in ſuch a State, F 
approves the Riot, and juſtifies the wild | u 
Effects, by the ſuppos'd Sacredneſs of the R 
Cauſe. Every Dream and Frenzy is made | g 
InSPIRAT1ON; every Affection, Zear. | Þ 
And in this Perſuaſion the Zezlots, no lon- Þ _ 
ger {elf-govern'd, but ſet adrift to the 
wide Sea of Paſſion, can in one and the Ian 
fame Spirit of Devotion, exert the oppo- || © 
lite Paſſions of Love and Hatred; wnite | 
affectionately, and abhor furiouſly ; curſe, | < 
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1 bleſs, ſing, mourn, exult, tremble, careſs, | . 
| | aſſaſſinate, inflict and ſuffer Marry x- | « | 
| 1 2 + hd P ON, e 

ee ee Rh — — nat + 
* A Paſſage of Hiftory comes to my mind, as it is 4 8 


cited by an eminent Diuine of our oun Church, with re- © 

gard to that <pirit f MAR TVR DOM which: fur- 5 

aiſhes ſuch ſolid Matter ſor the Opinten and Faith of 2 
many 
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bon, with a. thouſand other the moſt Ch. 1. 
vehement Efforts of variable and contrary SWV 


Affection. | 


THE common Heather Religion, eſpe- 
cially in its latter Age, when adorn'd with 


the moſt beautiful Temples, and render d 
more illuſtrious by the Munificence of the 


Roman Senate and ſucceeding Empe- 


rors, ran wholly into Pomp, and was ſup- 


ported chiefly by that fort of EN ＋ H u- 
SIASM, Which is rais'd from the external 
Objects of Grandure, Majeſty, and what 
we call August. On the other ſide, the 
EGVYPTIAN or SYRIAN Religions, 
which lay more in Myſtery and conceal d 
Rites; having leſs Dependence on the Ma- 
giſtrate, and leſs of that Decorum of Art, 
Politeneſs, and Magnificence, ran into a 


by 1 „ 
— 2 r — — . 
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many Zealots. The Story, in the words of our Divine, 


and with his own Reflections on it, is as follows: Two 


<« Franciſcans offer d themſelves to the Fire to prove Sa- 
« vanorola to be a Heretick. But a certain Jacobine of- 
cc fer'd himſelf to the Fire to prove that Savanorola had 


ce true Revelations, and was no Heretick. In the mean 
e time Savanorola preach'd; hut made no ſuch confident 
« Offer, nor durft he venture at that new kind of Fire- 


% Ordeal. And put caſe, all four had paſs'd thro the 
« Fire, and died in the flames; What wou'd that have 


« proy'd? Had he been a Heretick, or no Heretick, 
* the more, or the leſs, for the Confidence of theſe 


« zealous Idiots? If we mark it, a great many Argu- 
« ments whereon many Sefts rely, are no better Proba- 
de tion than this comes to.“ 

See Letter of Enthuſiaſm, pag. 26, &c, 


; more 
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Miſc. 2. more puſulanimous, frivolous, and mean kind 
Lats of SUPERSTITION; “ The Obſervation 
« of Days, the Forbearance of Meats, and 


ſt 
v 
t] 
4 the Contention about Traditions, Se- 1 
c niority of ae and * Priority of i 
a 

v 

v 

P 


8 bes 


BE — le utrinyue 1. 

Tode furor V. 8 quod Namini Vicinorum 
Odit uterque _ en ſolos credas ha- tl 
bendos 11 
Eſſe Deos, gnos 2 colis, — 5 2 


Hisrxonv, withal;: informs: us 26 2 iſ, 
certain Eſtabliſhment in EGyeT which | 
was very extraordinary, and muſt ons 1 
have had a very uncommon effect; Fr 
way advantageous to that Nation in — | 
ticular, or to the general Society of Man- c: 


kind. We know very well that nothing I ** 
zs more injurious. to the Police, or muni- }; 
5 cipal Conſtitution of any City or Colony, Þ| /« 
than the forcing of a particular Trade. 3 


Nothing more dangerous than the over- b 
peopling any Manufacture, or multiplying Þ © 
| the * or Dealers, of whatever Voca- ;, 
* tion, 75 hi ond their natural Proportion, and 4 

the publick Demand. Now it happen'd || '" 
of old, in this Mother-Land of Super- cu 


\ 


& 
** 4 4d 1 * IVE 7 — — 8 Pa _ " » 4 1 C07 


| t | £2 1 | eal 
* Juvenal. Sat. xv. ver. 33. See Treatiſe V. | 
page 387, 38 8. e = 8 


ſtit ion, 


T RS . 


8 
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ſition, * that the Sons of certain Artiſts Ch. 1. 
were by Law oblig'd always to. follow .. 


the ſame Calling with their Fathers. 
Thus the Son of 4 Prieſt was always 4 
Priest by Birth, as was the whole Lineage 
after him, without interruption. Nor 
was it a Cuſtom with this Nation, as 
with others, to have only + one ſingle 
Prieſt or Prieſteſs to a Temple: But as 
the Number of Gods and Temples was 
infinite; ſo was that of the Prieſts. The 


— _ e 1 * i, 4 — 


„e n *Arjuaſiov r ered. Kai Timor, of E, 
Ieies, or J, Mdoguer A f Ov TEA Aeg 
. emaoihone w\puiny, Ad THE is , Emtouercs 
lane, mis dg mHleys Su E,Eu1d; Herodot. I. 2. S. 164. 
Tea ut a 3x. 65 aus N Oed, d οοτ Fol ——tmav 
FT Tis dd g d ons eis Tel when dent vnc, Kc 
Cum tota 2 partes diviſa fit; wal ſibi portionem 
vendicat ordo Sacerdotum, magna apud indigenas auctoritate 
pollens, tum ob pietatem in Deos, tum quod multam ex erudi- 
tione Scientiam ejuſmodi homines afferunt. Ex reditibus autem 
ſuis cunta per Agyptum ſacrificia procurant, miniſtros alunt; 
& propriss commoditatibus ancillantur, Tais ids ygerars 
D Non enim (Aæyptii) exiſtimant fas eſſe Deorum 
bonores mutari, ſed ſemper ab eiſdem eodem ritu peragi, neque 
eos neceſſariorum- copia deſtitui qui in commune omnibus conſulunt. 
In univerſum namque de maximis rebus conſulentes, indeſinenter 
Regi preſto ſunt, in. nonnulls tanquam participes imperii, in 
alis Regis Duces & Magiſtri (ours g, compiles, Mf 
exiſtentes, Ex Aſtrolagid quoque C Sacrorum inſpectione, fu- 
tura prædicunt, atque à ſacrorum Librorum ſcriptis res geſtas 
cum utilitate conjunc tas pralegunt. Non enim, ut apud Gracos, 
unus tantummodo vir, aut fæmina una Sacerdotio fungitur, ſed 
complures Sacrificia & Honores Deum obeuntes, Libers ſuis 
eandem vite rationem quaſi per manus tradunt. Hi autem 
cunctis oneribus ſunt immunes, & primos post Regem honor is 
& poteſlatis gradus obtinent, Diod. Sic. lib. 1. pag. 66. 


religious 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc.2. religious Foundations were without Re- 
ſtriction: and to one ſingle Worſhip or 


Temple, as many of the Holy Order might 
be Retainers, as cou'd raife a Mainte- 
nance from the Office. 


WIT EVER happen'd to other Races 
or Profeſſions, that of the Prie#, in all 


likelihood, muſt, by this Regulation, have 
propagated the moſt of any. Tis a 
tempting Circumſtance; to have fo eaſy 


8 + qo me 


a Maſtery over the World; to ſubdue by. 


Wit inſtead of Force; to practiſe on the 
Paſſions, and triumph over the Judgment 
of Mankind; to influence private Fami- 
lys, and publick Councils; conquer Con- 
querors; controul the Magiſtrate himſelf, 
and govern without the Envy which at- 
tends all other Government or Superiority. 
No wonder if ſuch 4 Profeſſio» was apt to 
multiply: eſpecially when we conſider the 
eaſy Living and Security of the Profeſſors, 
their Exemption from all Labour, - and 
Hazard; the ſuppos'd. Sacredneſs of their 
Character; and their free Poſſeſſion of 
Wealth, Grandure, Eſtates, and Women. 


Tarxk was no need to inveſt ſuch « 
Body as this, with rich Lands and ample 


Territorys; as it happen'd in EcyyT. 


The Generation or Tribe being once ſet 
apart as ſacred, wou'd, without further 
encouragement, be able, no doubt, in 
| procels 
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proceſs of time, to eſtabliſh themſelves 2 Ch, 1. 
plentiful and growing Fund, or religious 


Land-Bank. Twas a ſufficient Donative, 
to have had * par ſingle Privilege from 
the Law; © Th: 

« they cou'd get; and that it might be 
« lawful for their Order to receive ſuch 
« Eſtates by voluntary Contribution, as 
« cou'd never afterwards be converted to 
“other Uſes.” e 


„% Nor e en e 


pagation by Deſcent, other Methods of In- 
creaſe were allow'd in this Order of Men; 
if Volunteers were alſo admitted at plea- 
ſure, without any Stint or Confinement 


to a certain Number; tis not difficult to 


imagine how enormous the Growth wow'd 
be of ſuch a Science or Profeſſion, thus 


recogniz'd by the Magiſtrate, thus inveſted 


with Lands and Power, and thus entitled 
to whatever extent of Riches or Poſſeſſion 
cou'd be acquir'd by Practice and In- 
3 over the ſuperſtitious part of Man- 


TüERE were, beſides, in EcGyer 


ſome natural Cauſes of Superſtition, be- 


yang thoſe which were common to other 
egions. This Nation might well abound 
in Prodzgys, when even their Country and 
Soil it-ſelf was a kind of Prodigy in Na- 
ture. Their ſolitary Life, when ſhut up 
. 


t they might retain what. · 


— OS ASE ˙———— „„ „„ > nc, — * 


— 


— 


_ - Masckibinzobs 


Miſc.2, in their Houſes by the Inundations of the 


Ni; the unwholeſom Vapours ari- 
ling from the new Mud, and ſlimy Re- 


. licks of their River, expos'd to the hot 
Suns; their various Meteors and Pheno- 
mena; with the long Vacancy they had to 
obſerve and. comment 'on them ; the ne- 
ceſſity, withal, which, on the account of 
their Navigation, and the Meaſure of their 
yearly drounded Lands, compel'd them to 
promote the Studys of Afronomy an and other 
Sciences, of which their Prieſt cou'd * 
make good Advantages :' All theſe may 
be reckor'd perhaps, as additional Cauſes 


Eo. of the immenſe Growth of Superſtition, 


and the enormous Increaſe of the Prieſt- 
hood in _ antient N ation. 5 


WI LL however, as 1 conceive, be 
bound ung «prone true, accord} ing to 
political Arithmetick, in every Nation 
whatſoever ; © That "the Quanti of Su- 

* PERSTITION (if I may fo ſpeak) 
„will, in proportion, nearly er the 

« Number of Prieſts, Diviners, Sooth- 

* ſayers, Prophets, or ſuch who gain 

“ their Livelihood, or receive Advantages 

« by officiating in religious Affairs. For 

if theſe Dealers are numerous, they will 
force a Trade. And as the liberal Hand 

of the Magiſtrate can eaſily raiſe Swarms 

of this kind where they are already but 

in a moderate proportion; ſo where, thro 

fil | any 


will ſoon raiſe ſuch a Ferment in Mens 
Minds, as will at leaft compel. the Ma- 
giſtrate, however ſenſible of the Grie- 
vance, to be cautious in proceeding to 4 
Reform. a ie e 


Wk may obſerve in other neceſſary 
Profeſſions, rais'd on the Infirmitys and 
Defects of Mankind (as for inſtance, in 
Law and Phyfick) * That with the leaſt 
« help from the Bounty or Beneficence of 
“ the Magittrate, the Number of the Pro- 
« feflors and the SubjeQ-matter of the 
« Profeſſion is found over and above in- 
« creaſing,” New Difficultys are ſtarted: 
New Subje&s of Contention : Deeds and 
Inſtruments of Law grow more numerous 
and prolix : 1 Methods, Regimens 
more various, and the Materia medica more 
extenſive and abundant. What, in proceſs 
of time, muſt therefore naturally have 
happen'd in the caſe of Religion, among 
the EGYYTIANs, may eaſily be gather*d. 


Nox is it ftrange that we ſhou d find 
the * Property and Power of the Egyptian - 
| 1 Prieſt- 


_ 
— 


* Which was one Third. Buaoutyny Ss Thy IN, &c. 
Sed cum ISIS lucro etiam Sacerdotes invitare wellet ad 
tus iſtos ( nempe, OSIRIDIS, mariti, fato functi) ter- 
iam eis terre partem eis mggod'ss, ad Deorum minifteria x 

* | ſacr 4 


any other Cauſe, de Numbers of met cn l 
are ſuffer d to grow. beyond meaſure, they WW 
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Mic. 2. Prieſtliood, even in thoſe antient days, Wi 

Varrio'd to ſuch a height, as in a manner to b 

1 have ſwallow'd up the State and Monar- F 

=. - chy.. A worſe: Accident befel the Perſia» “ 

Crown, of which the Hierarchy having WP 

got | abſolute poſſeſſion, had once a fair fe 

Chance for Univerſal Empire. Now that tt 

the Perſia» or Babylonian Hierarchy was cl 

much after the Model of the Egyptian, tha ti. 

different perhaps in Rites and Ceremonys, s. 

we may well judg; not only from the th 

Hiſtory of the * M a 61, but from what an 

is recorded of antient Colonys ſent long ta. 

before by the Egyptians into + Chaldea and b 

the adjacent Countrys. ; And whether the th 

Ethiopian Model was from that of E- ble 

 GYPT, or the Egyptian from that of cle 

ETHrioeia (for || each Nation had its fer 
pretence) we know by remarkable ** Ef. 

fects, that the Ethiopian Empire was once 


ww 


ſacra munia, ſruendam donavit. Diod. Sic. lib. 1. A re- 
markable Effect of Female Superftition ! See alſo the 
-* Paſſage of the ſame Hiſtorian, cited above, pag. 43. 
in the Notes. | 1 | 
_ * See Treatiſe II. viz, Senſis Communis, page 85, Cee. 
2 gives us the Hiſtory at length in his third 
ook. 5 | 
EJ HD. 1. p17, © 7% © :- 
| Herodot. Euterpe ; & Diod. Sic. lib. 3. | 
ee Kama Thw Meggny of ofet Tis. M Ot Schmids 75 
nus drei ges iegeis, &c. Qui in Meree ( Urte, & 
—- Bala primaria Æthiopum) Deorum cultus & bonores admini- 
= ſirant Sacerdotes, ( Ordo autem hic maximd pollet audoritate ) 
| guandocumque ipſis in mentem venerit, miſſo ad Regem nuncio, 
| vita ſe illum abdicare jubent, Oracul is enim Deorum hoc edici : 
nec 


REFLECTIONS. 


Power of their Hierarchy. So true it is, 


an “ That Dominion muſt naturally follow | 


/ 


in the ſame Condition: the State having 
been wholly: ſwallow'd in the exorbitant 


? 


ag Property. Nor is it poſſible, as I conceive, 


ir for any State or Monarchy to withſtand 
at MW the Encroachments of a growing Hierar- 


as chy, founded on the Model of theſe Egyp- 
ha tian and Aſiaticł Prieſthoods. No SupER- 
7s, STIT ION will ever be wanting among 
he the Ignorant and Vulgar, whilſt the Able 


at and Crafty have a power to gain Inheri- 
ng ſtances and Poſſeſſions by working on this 
ad Raman Weakneff, This is a Fund which, by 


ble. New Modes of Worſhip, new Mira. 
cles, new Heroes, Saints, Divinitys (which 
ſerve as new Occaſions for ſacred: Don A- 
TIVES) will be eaſily ſupply'd on the 


— 


— 


c fas eſſe ab ullo mortalium, quod Dii immortales juſſerint, 
mtemni, So much for their Kings. For as to Sub» 
ets, the Manner was related a little be fore. Unus ex 
itoribus ad Reum mittitur, ſignum mortis fræferens : quo ille 
io, domum abiens ſibi Mortem conſciſcit. This, the Peo- 
le of our days wou'd call Paſſive- Obedience and Prieſt- 
raft, with a witneſs. But our Hiſtorian proceeds 
t per ſuperiores quidem ætates, non armis aut vi coatti, ſed 
neræ Super ſlitionis va” 4uT1s Tis eine AH Aeg faſcino, men- 
em capti Reges, Sacerdotibus morem geſſerifit : donec E R- 
4E NES, Atbiobum rex CPTOLOMA0 ſecundo 
erum pat iente) Græcorum Diſciplinæ ( Philoſophiæ particeps, 
andata ills primus adſpernari auſus fuit. Nam bic animo, 
it Regem deceret, ſumto, cum militum manu in locum inac- 
jun, ubi aureum fuit Templum Fthiopum, profectur; omnes 
1 Sacrificos jugulavit, & abolito more priflino, ſacra pro ar- 


lei: tri ſus inſtaurauit. Diod. Sic. lib. 3. 
nec VOL. III. D part 


- 


theſe Allowances, will prove inexhauſti- 
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F 59 MrSCELEANEOUS 
Miſc. z. part of the religious Orders; whilſt the 
-UYV Civil Magiſtrate authorizes the accumula- 
tive DoxaTioNn, and neither reſtrains | 
the Number or Poſſeſſions of the Sacred 
Wx find that in the ee of this 
antient Prieſtiy Nation of whom we have 
been ſpeaking, *twas thought expedient 
for the increaſe. of Devotion, to enlarge 
their Syſtem of DerTY, and either by 
myſtical Genealogy,” Conſecration, or Canont- 
Sation, to multiply their reveaPd Objects of 
Worſhip, and raiſe new Perſonages of D1- 
VINITY in their Religion. They pro- 
ceeded, it ſeems, in proceſs of time, to 
increaſe the Number of their Gods, ſo 
far that, at laſt, they became in a manner 
numberleſs. What odd Shapes, Species, 
and Forms of Deity were in latter times 
exhibited, is well known. Scarce an Ani- vi 
mal or Plaut but was adopted into ſomef cit 


ſhare of Divinity. W. 
n)... e 
O ſanctas Gentes, quibus hec naſcuntur an 
| in hortis 'S- Ep „ OV 
Numing ! —— nh _ 
Lov. <.oS-; N 9 „ 
ae ͤ ‚ o mn an? Ag) 
* N 8 '$ e 3 . 5 $37 loner 
* Qs d auTol 'Avye0r, fred *51 Glaxo x ine x poll z, 
is Aue gag en, imei Ts & od 2470 Star oi due By 
xg, Oo derer. Herodot. Lib, 2. Set. 43. B by 
t Juvenal. Sat. 15. ver. 10 . „ 
| Rr Sic. 
_ Noſt \ 


| and Doctrines from thoſe, to whom they 


Sic. lib..t. p. 19. 
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j 


No wonder if by a Nation ſo abound- 
ing in religious Orders, ſpiritual Conqueſts 
were ſought in foreign Countrys, “ Co- 
loays led abroad, and Miſhonarys de- 
tachd, by whom this Ze«/or-People ſpread 
their variety of Rites and Ceremonys, 


their diſtinguiſhing Marks of ſeparate 


Worſhips and ſecrete Communitys, thro 


* 


= 
— * 
5 1 ” 4 


Ch. 1. 
— NY 


the neighbouring and dependent Coun- 


r 


Win eee 6om-Hidartherames 


when the EGYPTIAN State was leaſt 
powerful in Arms, it was {till reſpected for 
its Religion and Myſterys. It drew Stran- 
gers from all Parts to behold its Wonders. 
And the Fertility of its Soil forc'd the 
adjacent People, and wandring Nations 
who liv'd difpers'd in ſingle Tribes, to 


viſit them, court their Alliance, and folli- 


cit a Trade and Commerce with them, on 
whatſoever Terms. The Strangers, no 
doubt, might well receive religious Rites 
o d their Maintenance and Bread, 


* 0 N To * Ayu, &c. Fgyptii Iurimas colonias ex 


: * 


. —— IF u * 


Agypto in Orbem terrarum diſſeminatas fuiſſe dicunt. In Baby» 


lonern colonos deduxit Belus qui Neptuni oy Libye filius ha- 


betur : C poſit4 ad Euphratem ſede, inſtituit Sacerdotes ad 


morem. Fgyptiorum exemptos impenſts & oneribus publics, quos 
Babylonii vocant Chaldeos, qui, exemplo Sacerdotum & Pnyſie 
corum, Aſtrologorumque in Fgypto, obſervant ſtellas. Diod. 
Ibid. p. 73. | 
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52 _ MisCELLANEOUS 
Miſc.2. 1 | | - 1 3 
Bexroxk the time that ISRAEL was 
conſtrain'd to go down to EGY BT, and 
ſue for Maintenance to theſe powerful Dy- 
 waſtys or Low-Land States, the Holy Pa- 
triarch* AzRAnAaM himſelf had been ne- - 
ceſſitated to this Compliance on the fame It 
account. He apply'd in the ſame manner 
to the EcyyeTiaN Court. He was at! 
firſt well receiv'd, and handſomly pre- 
ſented ; but afterwards ill us'd, and out Þ © 
of favour with the Prince; yet ſuffer d to I 
depart the Kingdom, and retire with his Þ| * 
Effects; without any attempt of recalling 
him again by force, as it happen'd in the . 
caſe of his Poſterity. ?Tis certain that if 
this holy Patriarch, who firſt inſtituted I 
the facred Rite of Circumciſion within his Þ © 
own Family or Tribe, had no regard to t 
any Policy or Religion of the 1 Gyp F 
T1ANS; yet he had formerly been a Gueſt te 
and Inhabitant in EG ver (where + Hiſto- tl 
rians mention this to have been a national 2 


— » 
” 


— 


Gen. cap. 12. ver. 10, GC. 5 

1 T Abramus, quando Agyptum ingreſſus et, nondum circum- Pt 
ciſus erat, neque per annos amplius viginti post reditum. — 
Illins pofleri circumciſi ſunt, & ante introitum, & dum inf 14 
Feypto commorati ſunt : po# exitum wero non ſunt circumciſi, 
 , _quamdin uixit Moſes —PFeCcit itaque Joſue cultros lapi-] 7 
- _ deos, & circumcidit filios Iſrael in Colle Præputiorum. ] 7 
Factum Deus ratum habuit, dixitque, Hodie &'p4awu 7 
' veed:opdy *Aryals ag var, abſtuli opprobrium Egypt 
- A vobis, Jaſue. cap. 5. ver. 3. Tam gyptiis quam 1 1 

1 5 : LM 5 - opprovin © 


REFLECTIONS. © 5 
Rite;) long * &er he had receiv'd any Ch. 1. 

divine Notice or Revelation, concerning 

1 this Affair. Nor was it in Religion mere- 

„ly that this reverend Gueſt was ſaid to 

have deriv'd Knowledg and Learning from 

the EGYPDTIANS. Tas from this Pa- 

je rent- Country of occult Sciences, that he 

. was preſum*d, together with other Wiſ- _ 

it | dom, to have learnt that of +' jadzcial 

e. 4ftrology; as his Succeſſors did afterwards 

ut other prophetical and miraculous. Arts, 

to proper to the MAG, or Prieſt-hood of 


Ng —— hee SR Fo. 
he | Ox cannot indeed but obſerve, in after 

ir times, the ftrange Adherence and ſervile 
ed | Dependency of the whole HERREN] Race 
his | oa the EGyeTiAaN Nation. It appears 

to | that tho they were of old abus'd in the _ 
p- | Perſon of their grand Patriarch; tho af- 
eft | terwards held in bondage, and treated as 
to. the moſt abject Slaves; tho twice expe d, 
nal! or neceſſitated to fave themſelves by 
; Flight, out of this oppreſſive Region; yet 

in the very inſtant of their laſt Retreat, 

rcum- epprobrio erant incircumciſi, — Apud Egyptios circumcidendi 
ius vetuſtiſſimus fuit, & d dee ab ipſo initio inſtitu- 
n in 75. Illi nullorum aliorum hominum inftitutis uti vo- 
nei, I lunt. Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 91. T gi, & A @ ier 

lapi- %* tyevov]o, YA Govt vm Tπ¹ Twalore RN hhιjHỹꝗ aferr 
drum. - let. Herod. lib. 2. cap. 36. Marſha Chroni- 
A F cus Canon, p. 2. 7 370 | | 
gy pti * Gen. Cap. 17. | {ES 
udæis T Julius Firmicus, apud Marſhamum, p. 452, 453+ 
probs D 3 Whilſt 


FLEE 


428 
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Miſc. a. whilſt they were yet on their 8 
conducted by viſible: Divinity, fuppl 

and fed from Heaven, and. yet 
contin Miracles; they notwirhſtand- 

inclin'd ſo ftrongly to the Manners, 

the Relipion, Rites, Diet, Cuſtoms, Baws 

and Cohſtirutions'of their t tyrannical Mafſ- | | 

ters, that it was with the utmoſt dif- 

ficulty they coud be with-held' from 

* returning again into the ſame Sub- 

jection. Nor , cowd their great Cap- 

tains and Legiſlators prevent their +.re- 

$51 bringing 


1 
. 
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* It Sh aber be Raid! 5. katy from what appears 
in Holy Writ, that their Retreat was voluntary. And 
for the Hiftorians of other Nations, Aba Have pre; 

; ſum'd to aſſert that this People was actually expe} d 

«7 - = PT ofi account of their Leproſy 4 to Cans the 
% Las appear to have ſo great a Reference. _ 
ACIT US: Plarini-auttores conſentiunt; orta per Ægyp- 
tum tabe, quæ corpora fedaret, fegem Occhorim, 4 ito Ham- 
monis oraculo, remedium petentem, purgare wire u ge- 
nus hominum ut inuiſum Deis, aliut in terras; avebere juſſum. 
Sic conquiſitum collectumque Vulgus,———— — Moen unum 
monuiſſe, &c. Hiſt. lib. 3. c. 3. Agyptii, quum ſcabiem oy 
vitiliginem paterentur, reſpunſa moniti eum ( Maſen ) cus Agris, 
ne peſtis ad plures ſerperet, terminis & pt i pellunt. Dux Ri 
tzitur exulum factus, ſacra Fgyptiorim furto abſtulit: que C01 
repctentes armis_Fgyptii, domum redire tempeſtatibus compulſi 71 
ſunt. Juſtin. lib. 36. c. 2. And in Marſham we find this ſ 1. 
remarkable Citation from Manetho : Amenophin regem af- er 
fectaſſe Oed Yuithu SraThv, wane? Ne eis Wi mes duvrs ce 
ge aottxevideror, Dearum ejje contemplatorem, ſicut Orum guen- 7 
dam Regum priorum. Cui reſponſum eſt, 571 qurigilus des 1 
ev, quod poſſel videre Deos, ft Regionem a leproſis & im- mo 


1282 SND oc o,s 


munis hominibus Purgaret. Chronicus Canon. p. 52 * 
7 See what is cited above (p. 52. in the Notes from am 
Marſbam ) of the Jews returning to Circumciſon un- ter 


der JOSHUA, after 4 Generation's Intermiſfien. | gen 
Thi 


lapſing 


cuſtom d. 


H ow. far the Divine Providence might 
have indulg'd the ſtubborn Habit and ſtu- 
pid Humour of this People, by giving 
them Laws (as the * Prophet ſays) which he 


* 
ws „ 
5 


himſelf approv'd not, I have ho Intention 
1 | | Kt ne 


— 
2 


4 
og — 


This being approv'd by God, for the reaſon given, 
«© That it was taking N #hem the Reproach of the 
« Egyptians, or what render d them odious and impious 
ce in the Eyes of that People.“ Compare with this, 
the Paſſage concerning MOSES himſelf, Exod. 4. 18, 
23, 26. (together with 45 7. 30, 34.) where in regard 
to the Egyptians, to whom he was now returning when 
fourſcorè years of Age, he appears to have circumcisd 
his Children, and taken off this National Reproach : 
ZIPPORAH his Wife, nevertheleſs, reproaching 


in fear rather of ber Husband, than of G0. 

* Ezek. 20. 25. Acts 15. 10. Of theſe Egyptian Infti- 
tutions receiv'd amongſt the Fews, fee our SPENCER. 
Cum morum quorundam ant iquorum toleratio vi magna polleret, 
ad Hebræorum animos Dei Legi & cultui conciliandos, & à 
Reformatione Moſaica invidiam omnem amoliretur; maxime 
conveniebat, ut Deus ritus aliquos antiquitis uſitatos in ſacro- 
rum ſuorum numerum aſſumeret, & Lex 4 Moſe data ſpeciem 
aliquam cults olim recepti ferret; ——Ita nempe nati factique 
erant Iſraelitæ, ex Egypto recens egreſſi, quod Deo pene ne- 
ceſſe eſſet ¶ bumanituùs loqui fas ſit) rituum aliquorum vete- 
rum uſum tis indulgere, WM illius inſtituta ad eorum morem & 
modulum accommodare. Nam Populus erat à teneru, Egypt 
moribus aſſuetus, & in iis multorum annorum uſu confirmatus. 
——— Hebrzi, non tantin Egypti muribus aſſueti, ſed eti- 


am refractari fuerunt. Quemadmodum cujuſque regionis ( 
| Ferre populo ſua ſunt ingenia, moreſque proprii, ita Natura 


ceteras Orbis Incolas, ingento 


gentem Hebræorum, prater 
| D 4 moroſo, 


WF } 


s 
v 


him with the Blood ineſs of the Deed; to which ſhe 
appears to have been a Party only thro Neceſſity, and 


2 A . . ; 
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| M IS CELLANEOUS © 


Miſc.2:to examine. This only I preteitd to in- 


„ R EMN¼ People ( 


fer from what has been advaned ; © That 
4 the Manners, Opinions, Rites and Cuſ- 


« toms of the EG6YPeT1ANS, had, in the 


4 earlieſt times, and from Generation to 


« Generation, ſtrongly influenc'd the H E- 
People (their Gueſts, and Sub- 
« jects) and had © undoubtedly gain'd a 
4 powerful Aſcendency over their Na- 


| 66 tures.” 


Hoy extravagant ſoever the multi- 
tude of the EGYDTIAN . Superſtitions 


may appear, tis certain that their Doc- 


trine and Wiſdom were in high repute, 
ſince it is taken notice of in Holy Scrip- 


ture, as no ſmall Advantage even to Mo- 


.gumentis ) ad 3 alliceret. 
of 


nm 
— 


moroſo, difficiti, & ad infamiam uſque pertinaci, finxit. — 
Cum itaque veteres Hebræi, moribus eſſent aſperis & efferatis 
ades, populi conditio poſtulavit, ut Deus ritus aliquos uſu vete- 
ri firmatos iis concederet; & vi AaTedav Th eaues 
&Seveig, ovuCaivecey (uti loquitur Theodoretus) cultum le- 
galem eorum infirmitati accommodatum inſtituerit.— 


—Hebræi ſuperſlitioſa gens erant, & omni penè literatura 


deſtituti. Quam altè Gentium Superſtitionibus immergebantur, 
6 legibus intelligere licet, que populo tanquain remedia ſuper- 
fitionis, imponebantur. Contumax autem bellua ſuperſtitio, ſt 


præſertim ab ignorantiæ tenebris nouam ferociam & contuma- 


ciam hauſerit. Facils vero credi poteſt, Iſraelitas, nuper e 


_ ſervorum domo liberatos, artium humaniorum rudes fuiſſe, & 


viæ quicquam ſupra lateres atque «{ium Agypti ſapuiſſe. 
Quando itaque Deo jam negotium eſſet, cum Populo tam bar- 
baro, & ſuperſtitioni tam impenſe dedito ; pere neceſſe fuit, ut 
aliquid ęcrum infirmitati daret, eoſque dolo quodam ( non ar- 
Nullum Animal ſuper ſtit ioſa, 


rudi praciple, moroſius et, aut majori arte tractandum. 


SPENCER US de Leg Hebr. pag. 627, 628, 629. 
e | = UPI 


. 


eee 


+ 
feph 
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tus it 
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REFLECTIONS. 


57 


$25 himſelf, & * That he had imbib'd Ch. 2. 


« the Wiſdom of this Nation; which, as 
is well known, fay chiefly among their 
Prieſts and MAGGI. FLICH en 


BETORE the Time that the great He- 
| brew Legiſlator receiv'd his Education a- 


mong theſe Sages ; a + Hebrew Slave, who 
came a Youth into the Egyptian Court, 
had already grown ſo powerful in this 
kind of Wiſdom, as to outdo the chief 
Diviners, Prognoſticators and Interpreters of 
EcyyT. He rais'd himſelf to be chief 
Miniſter to a Prince, who, following his 
Advice, obtain'd in a manner the whole 
Property, and conſequently the abſolute Do- 
minion of that Land. But to what height 
of Power the eſtabliſh'd Prieſthood was 
arriv'd even at that time, may be proba- 
bly judg'd by this; © That he Crown (to 
ſpeak in a modern Style) “ offer d not to 
« meddle with the Church-Lauds; and 
that in this great Revolution nothing was 


— 


* (1) Kat inaſwty Moons IIA! H. 2 OHL A. 
Alyur|tor d d Surates ww Abyos A eU A. Act. A- 
„„ | | 

(2) Exod. cap. 7. v. 11, & 22, : 
(3) Ibid, cap. 8. v. 7. 
(4) Juſtin. lib. 36. cap. 2. | 

'+ Gen. cap. 39, &c. Minimus ætate inter fratres Jo- 
feph fuit, cujus excellens ingenium veriti fratres clam inter- 
ceptum peregrinis Mercatoribus vendiderunt. A quibus deporta- * 
tus in Egyptum, cum magicas ibi artes ſolerti ingenio perce- 
Niet, brevi ipſi Regi percarus fuit, Juſtin. lib. 36. c. 2. 

* 


attempted 


—_ 


7 


 MiSGELLANEOUS 


Miſc.2. attempted ſo much as by way of Purchaſe 
Vor Exchange * in 


prejudice of this Landed 
Clergy: The prime Minſter himſelf hav. 
ing join'd his Intereſt with theirs, and 
enter'd + by Marriage into their Alliance. 
And in this he was follow*d by the great 
Founder of the Hebrem-State. For he alſo 
i match'd himſelf with the Prieſthood of 
ſome of the neighbouring Nations, and 
Traders * into E& vert, long e'er his 
Eftabliſhment of the HEBREW Religion 
and Commonwealth. Nor had he per- 
fected his Model till he conſulted the fo- 
reign Prieſt his ++ Father · in- la, to 
whoſe Advice he paid ſuch remarkable 
Deference. me gt 1-7 

BUT to reſume the Subject of our 
Speculation, concerning the wide Diffu- 
lion of the Prieſtly Science or Function ; 
it appears from what has been ſaid, that 
- notwithſtanding the hereditary Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the EcyeTian Prieſthood ; 
the Skill of Divining, Soorhſaying and Ma- 
_ gick was communicated to others beſides 
their national ſacred Body; and that the 
_ Wiſdom of the Ma GICIAN 5, their Power 


1 af * * 
. ** * * * 4 


—— 


* Gen. 47. ver. 22, 26. 

+ Gen. 41. ver. 45. | 

| Exod. chap. 3. ver. 1, and cþap. 18. vet. 1, Cc. 
Such were the Midianites, Gen. 37. ver. 28, 36. 
77 Exod. 18. ver. 17 N | 


0 of 


e Mof Miratles, their Interpretation of Dreams Ch. 1. 
and Viſions, and their Art of adrminiſtring S VV 
in Divine Affairs, were entruſted even to | 
d Freigners who reſided amongſt them. 


at IT appears, withal, from theſe Conſi- 
ſo Iderations, how apt the religious Profeſſion 
of N was to ſpread 'it-ſelf widely in this Re- 
d gion of the World; and what Efforts 
15 wou d naturally be made by the more ne- 
Mn ceſſitous of theſe unlimited Profeſſors, to- 
r- wards a Fortune, or Maintenance, for 
0. themſelves and their Succefſors. © © 


le Common Arithmetick will, in this 
Caſe, demonſtrate to us, That as the 
Proportion of ſo many Lay-mer to each 
FPrieſt grew every day leis and leſs, ſo 
ur “ the Wants and Neceſſitys of each Pric# 
u-, muſt grow more and more.” The Ma- 
5 giſtrate too, who according to this EG v p- 
at IAN Regulation had reſign'd his Title 
h- or ſhare of Right in ſacred Things, cou'd 
1; no longer govern, as he pleasd, in theſe 
12. Affairs, or check the growing Number 
les Nof theſe Profeſſors. The ſpiritual Genera- 
he tions were left to prey on others, and (like 
er Fi of Prey) even on themſelves; when 
—deſtitute of other Capture, and confin'd 
within töo narrow Limits. What Me- 
thod, therefore, was there left to heighten 
the ZE AL of Worſhippers, and augment 
their Lrberality, but“ To foment their 
of | « Emu- 


6 MISscELLANEOusS 
Miſc. 2. Emulation, prefer Worſhip to Worſhip, 
s Faith to Faith, and turn the Spirit of 

% EN THusfAs M to the fide of ſacred 

« Horrour, religious Antipathy, and mu... 

„ tual Diſcord between Worſhippers ? As 


Tus Provinces and Nations were di- 
vided by the moſt contrary Rites and Cuſ. 
toms which cou'd be devis'd, in order to tre 
create the ſtrongeſt Averſion poſſible be- th 
tween Creatures of a like Species. For pe 
when all other Animoſitys are allay'd, and Þ pz 
Anger of the fierceſt kind appeas'd, the lil 
religious Hatred, we find, continues ſtill, | ce 
as it began, without Provocation or vo- uf 
luntary Offence. The preſum'd Misbe- fo 
liever and Blaſphemer, as one rejected and ry 
abhor'd of G 0D, is, thro a pious Imita- fre 
tion, abhor'd by the adverſe Worſhipper, Þ pt 
whoſe Exmity muſt naturally increaſe as his L 
religious Zgal increaſes . © 


Fx om hence the Oppoſition roſe of uf 
Temple againſt Temple, Proſelyte againſt tr. 
Proſelyte. The moſt zealous Worſhip of re. 
one God, was belt expreſs'd (as they af 
conceiv'd) by the open defiance of ano- fit 
ther. S1x-Names and Titles of Divixi-Þ 
Ty paſs'd as Watch-Words. He that had! 
not the SYMBOL, nor cou'd give the ſl , 
Mora, receiv'd the Knock. : 


Doms Þ th; 


WA 


REF LE 


CTIONS. 
Down with him! Kjll him! Merit Hea- 


ven thereby; 


61 
Ch. 1. 


* 


As our * Poet has it, in his AMERICAN 


Tragedy. as 


Nox did + PRILOSO PHV, when in- 
troduc'd into Religion, extinguiſh, but ra- 
ther inflame this Zeal: as we may ſhew 
perhaps in our following Chapter more 


particularly; if we return again, as. is 


likely, to this Subject. For this, we per- 
ceive, is of a kind apt enough to grow 


upon our hands. We ſhall here, there- 


fore, -obſerve only what is obvious to eve- 
ry Student in ſacred Antiquitys, That 
from the contentious Learning and So- 


phiſtry of the antient Schools, when true 


Learning, Philoſophy and Arts were al- 


ready deep in their || Decline, religious Pro- 
blems of à like contentious Form ſprang 


up, in their room; and certain Doc- 


trinal TesTs were fram'd, by which 
religious Partys were ingag'd and lifted 


againſt one another, with more Animo- 


ſity than was ever known. Thus re- 
ligious Maſſacres began; Temples were de- 


— 


* Dryden, Indian Emperor, Act V. Scene 2. 

7 See the following Chapter, latter part. 
Above, Vol. I. pag. 221, 222, and 350. in the 
Notes. And below in the Chapter following, towards 


the middle. 
moliſh'd; 


=_  - M18e@tLLANEOUS 
Miſc. 2. woliſſrd,; holy Utenſils deſtroy'd ; the 
V facred Pomp trodden under foot, inſul. 
ted; and 45 Inſulters in their turn ex 

os'd to the fame fs a7 wi Thus 

Madnefi and Confuſion were brought upon 

the World, like that CHAOS, which the 

Poet miraculouſly deſcribes in the mouth 

of his mad Hero :- When even in Ce- 

4 leſtial Places there Was nothing but 


Diſorder and Ns. no Dawn of 


K 2 25 


dee « No Glinpſe or in 4 
1 4 4 But Gods met Goas, and 17 an in the 
019715 Rs; 
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CHAP. 


HAAR 
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Judgment of Divines and grave Authors 
concerning Enthufiafm. —— Feflec- 
tions upon Scepticiſm.—— 4 Sceptick- 

| Chriſtian. Judgment of the Inſpir'd 


concerning their own Inſpirations —— _ 

Knowledg and Belief. — Hiſtory of 
Religion reſum d. Z EAL Offen- 
five and Defenſive — A Church m 
Danger. Perſecution. —— Policy of 


the Church of RO ME. 


WHA T I had to remark, of my own, 
concerning ENTHUSIASM, I have 
thus diſpatch'd: What Others have re- 
mark'd on the ſame Subject I may, as an 
Apologizt to another Author, be allow d 
to cite; eſpecially if I take notice only 
of what has been dropt very naturally 
by ſome: of our moſt approv'd Authors, 
and ableſt Divines. . pabes 


IT has been thought an odd kind of 
Temerity, in our Author, to aſſert, *© That 
even ATHEISM it-ſelf was not whol- 

. N 22 


« other.” 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


Miſc.2.< ly exempt from Enthuſiaſim. That there 


have been in reality Enthuſtaſtical A- 
&« theiſts; and That even the Spirit of 
« Martyrdom cou'd, upon occaſion, exert 
4 it-ſelf as well in this Cauſe, as in any 
Now, beſides what has been 
intimated in the preceding Chapter, and 
what in fact may be demonſtrated from 
the Examples of VAN IN us and other 
Martyrs of a like Principle, we may hear 


an * excellent and learn'd Divine of high- 


who after having deſcrib'd an Euthuſiaſti- 
cal Athei ſt and one 1 05 inſpir' d, ſays 
of this very ſort of Men, That they 
« are Fanaticks too; however that word 


« ſeem to have a more peculiar reſpect to 


« ſomethin of 4 Deity: All Atheiſts 


« being that blind Goddef-NaTureE's 


% Fanatichs.* 


AN p again: „ All Atheiſts (ſays he) 
n Fe with a certain kind of 
« Madneſs, that may be call'd + Pneuma- 
& tophobia, that makes them have an irra- 

8 «tional 


— * 


* Dr. Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, pag. 134. 

+ The good Doctor makes uſe, here, of a Stroke 
of Raillery againft the over-frighted anti, ſuperſtitious 
Gentlemen, with whom our Author reaſons” at large 
in his ſecond Treatiſe (viz. VOL. I. pag. 85, 86, 
Cc. and 88, 89, Cc.) Tis indeed the Nature of 
Fear, as of all other Paſſions, when exceſkve, to defeat 


its own End, and prevent us in the execution of what 


we 


% 


"REFLEGTIONS. 


« tional but deſperate Abhorrence from Ch. 


Spirits or Incorporeal Subſtances; they VV 


« being-a&ed alſo, at the ſame time, 


« with an HHlomania, whereby they mad- 
bro upon Matter, and devoutly wor- 


« 
« 


Mp it, as the only Nu x EN.“ 
en A nn 


W a x7 the Power of ExTAsY js, 


whether thro Melancholy, Wine, Love, or 


other natural Cauſes, another Learned 
* Divine of our Church, in a Diſcourſe 
upon Enthuſiaſm, ſets forth: bringing an 


» 


1 
* ates: aan — — 


9 7 


we naturally propoſe to our-ſelves as our Advantage, 
SUPERSTITION ir-ſelf is but a certain kind of 
Har; which poſſeſſing us ſtrongly with the apprehended 
Wrath or Diſpleaſure of Divine Powers, hinders us from 
judging what thoſe Powers are in themſelves, or what 
Condutt of ours may, with beft reaſon, be thought ſu- 
table to ſuch highly rational and ſuperiour Natures. 
Now if from the Experience of many groſs Deluſions 
of a ſuperſtitious rind, the Courſe of this Fear begins 
to turn; *tis natural for it to run, with equal Vio- 
leace, a contrary way. The extreme Paſſion for reli- 


gious Objetts paſſes into an Averſion. And a certain 


Horrour and Dread of Impoſture cauſes as great a Diſtur- 
bance as even Inpoſture itſelf had done before. In ſuch 
a Situation as this, the Mind may eaſily be blinded ; as 
well in one reſpect, as in the other. Tis plain, both 
theſe Diſorders carry ſomething with them which diſ- 
covers us to be in ſome manner beſide our Reaſon, and 
out of the right uſe of Judgment and Underſtanding. 
For how can we be ſaid to intruſt or uſe our Reaſon, if 


In any caſe we fear to be convinc'd? How are we Maſ- 


ers of our-ſelves, when we have acquir'd the Habit of 
ringing Horrour, Averſion, Favour, Fondneſs, or any 
ther Temper than that of mere Indifference and Impar- 
ality into the Judgment of Opinions, and Search of 
ruth ? „ 5 8 

* Dr. More, S. 11, 19, 20. and ſo on. | 
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66 . MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 2. Example from ArxisTOTLE, © of 4 
WYWV © Syracuſean Poet, who never verlify'd fo 

& well as when he was in his diſtracted 
« Fits.” But as to Poets in general, com- 
par'd with the religious Enthuſiaſts, he 
ſays: There is this Difference; (That a 
« Poet is an Enthuſiaſt in jeſt: and an 1 
Enthuſiaſt is a Poet in good earneſt.” j 


-.< ?Tis a ſtrong Temptation, F (ſays Þ| £ 
« the Doctor) with 4 Melancholiſt, when | z 
« he feels a Storm of Devotion and Zeal 
« come upon him lite a mighty Wind; his 
« Heart being full of en, his Head ſe 
„ pregnant with clear and ſenſible Re- he 
«preſentations, and his Mouth flowing # 
“ and ſtreaming with fit and powerful | pe 
_« Expreſſions, ſuch as wou'd aſtoniſh an] afl 
4 ordinary Auditory ; *tts, I fay, a ſhrewd | © 
« Temptation to hin, to think it the! 
“ very Spirit of God that then moves ſu- © 
s pernaturally in him; whenas all that! 
« Exceſs of Zeal and Affection, and Flu- © 1 
“ ency of Words is moſt palpably to be] of 
“ reſolv'd into the power of Melancholy; ſj eſta 
« which is a kind of natural Inebriation.” Lees 


Tu E learned Doctor, with much Pain] __ 

_ afterwards, and by help of the Peripate / 
tick Philoſophy, explains this Exthaſfraſtuckſ  - 
Inebriation, and ſhews in particular | 
{ +6. 16. - LE 5 
*. 20, 21, 23, 26. . | 


FEE... Hoy x V 


* — „* 
1 r oy 
_ —— — 


4 How the Vapours and Fumes of Me- Ch. 2. 


REFLECTIONS. 67 
lancholy partake of the nature of Wine.? SPV 


ONE might conjecture from hence, 
that the malicious Oppoſers of early 
Chriſtianity were not- unvers'd in this 
Philoſophy ; when they ſophiſtically ob- 
jected againſt the apparent Force of the 
Divine Spirit ſpeaking in divers Langua- 
ges, and attributed it © To the Power of 
nem Mine. | 


Bu r our devout and zealous Doctor 
ſeems to go yet further. For beſides what 
he ſays of the Euthuſiaſtic Power of 
Fancy in Atheiſts, he calls Melancholy || 4 
pertinacious and religious Complexion; and 
aſſerts, © That there is not any true ſpiri- 
4 tual Grace from God, but this mere na- 
4 tural Conſtitution, according to the ſe- 
« veral Tempers and Workings of it, 
« will not only reſemble, but ſometimes 
« ſeem to outſtrip. And after ſpeaking 
of ** Prophetical ENTHUuUsSIasm, and 
eſtabliſhing (as our Author. ++ does) a 
Legitimate and a Baſtard-ſort, he aſſerts 
and juſtifies the ||] Devotional EN TH u- 


”"Y ” ”Y 8 * 2 * dk. PR 


— 2 


—— 
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68 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 2. s 14 8s M (as he calls it) of holy and ſincere 
Goals, and aſcribes this allo to Mer a n- 


HE allows, © That the Soul may ſink þ | 
« ſo far into Phantaſms, as not to recover 
“ the uſe of her Facultys ; and that 
« this enormous ſtrength of Imagination 
does not only beget the Belief of mad 
internal Apprehenſions, but is able to 
“ aſſure us of the Preſence of external Ob. 
“ jects which are not. He adds, that 
What Cuſtom and Education do by de- 
„ grees, diltemper'd Fancy may do in 
« a ſhorter time.” And ſpeaking * of 
ExTAasy and the Power of Mx L A N-- 
-CHOLY in Extatick Fancys, he fays, 
« That what the Imagination then puts 
forth of her-ſelf, is as clear as broad 
« day: and the Perception of the Soul at 1 » 
« leaft as ſtrong and vigorous, as at any N © 
time in beholding things awake.” by 


Fon whence the Doctor infers, 4 
That the Strength of Perception is no ff in 
JC ͤ ²˙ ä 8 


Fo Hao any other than a Reverend Father p 
of our Church expreſs'd himſelf in this I 1, 
manner, he muſt have been contented per- v 


| haps to bear a ſufficient Charge of Scepti- 
| cfm. 1 net 14FO Rn wi 
| * & 28, 50 v 


C 


REFLECTIONS. 
Ix AS, 25 Fortune in m Lord Ba- 
con's Cale, that he ſhow'd have eſcap'd 
being calPd an ATH#HEiST, ora SCEp- 
TICK, when ſpeaking in a ſolemn man- 


ner of the religious Paſſion, the Ground of 


SUPERSTITION, or ENTHUSIASM 
(which he alſo terms * 4 Parnick) he de- 
rives it from an Imperfection in the Crea- 
tion, Make, or natural Conſtitution of 
Man. How far the Author of the + Let- 
ter differs from this Author in his Opinion 
both of the End and Foundation of this 
Faſſion, may appear from what has been 
ſaid above. And, in general, from what 
we read in the other ſucceeding Treatiſes 


4 np "RY 
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II NATURA RERVU M © omnibus Viventibus indidit 
Metum & Formidinem, Vite atque Eſentiæ ſue conſervatri- 
cem, ac Mala ingruentia vitantem & depellentem. Veruntamen 
eadem Natura modum tenere neſcia et, ſed Timoribus ſalutari- 
bus ſemper vanos & inanes admiſcet; adeo ut omnia ( ſi in- 
tus conſpici darentur) Panicis Terroribus pleniſima ſint; 


Præſertim humana; & maximè omnium apnd Vulgum, qui Su- 


perſlitione ( quæ vers nibil alind quam Panicus Terror ef) 
in immenſum laborat & agitatur 5 præcipus temporibus dus is, 
& trepidy, & adverſis, Franciſcus Bacon de Augment. 


Scient. lib, 2. c. 13. 


The Author of the Letter, I dare ſay, wou'd have ex- 
pected no quarter from his Criticks, had he expreſs'd 
himſelf as this celebrated Author here quoted ; who, 
by his Natura Rerum, can mean nothing leſs than the 
Univerſal Diſpenſing Nature, erring blindly in the very firſt 
Deſign, Contrivance, or original Frame of Things; 


69 
Ch. 2. 


* 


according to the Opinion of EPICURVUVS himſelf, - 


whom this Author, immediately after, cites with Praiſe. 
+ Viz. The Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, above 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. of our Author, we may venture to ſay of 
him with Aſſurance, © That he is as lit- 


— 


4 tle a Scprick (according to the 


“ vulgar Senſe of that word) as he is Epi- 
«© 'carean, or At hei fi.“ This may be prov'd 
ſufficiently from his Philoſophy: And for 
any thing higher, 'tis what he 8 
preſumes to treat of, having forborn to 
mention in particular any Holy Myſterys 
of our Religion, or facred Article of our 
Belief, WT io 


As for what relates to * Revelation in 
general, if I miſtake not our Authors 
meaning, he profeſſes to believe, as far as 
is poſſible for any one who himſelf had 


never experienc'd any Divine Communica- 


tion, whether by Dream, Viſion, Apparition, 
or other ſupernatural Operation, nor was 
ever preſent as Eye-witneſs of any Sign, 
Prodigy, or Miracle whatſoever. Many 


of theſe + he obſerves, are at this day pre- 


tendedly exhibited in the World, with an. 
Endeavour of giving them the perfect 
Air and exact Reſemblance of thoſe re- 
corded in Holy Writ. He ſpeaks with 
Contempt of the Mockery of modern Mi- 
racles and Inſpiration. And, indeed, as 


do all Pretences to things of this kind in 


* ' by s.4 4 4 E / 5 1 1 — 


* Below, MIS C. V. chap. 3. latter part. 

＋ Above, VOL. I. pag. 44, 45, &c. And VOL. II. 
Pag: 322, 323, Oe. LE 

| our 


REFLECTIONS. E : TE 
our preſent Age; he ſeems inclin'd to look Ch. 2. 
upon moſt of em as no better than mere 
25 or Deluſion. But for what is re- 
N corded of Ages heretofore, he ſeems to re- 
ſign his Judgment, with intire Conde- 
. ſcenſion to his Superiours. He pretends 
R not to frame any certaiz or poſitive Opi- 
) nion of his own, notwithſtanding his beſt 
1 Searches into Antiquity, and the Nature 
- of religious Record and Tradition: but on 
all occafions ſubmits moſt willingly, and 
with full Confidence and Truſt, to the 
q * Opinions by Law eftabliſÞ?d. And if this 


be not ſufficient to free him from the Re- 
8 proach of ScEYTI CISM, he muſt, for 
4 ought I ſee, be content to undergo it. 


To fay Truth, I have often wonder'd 
8 to find ſuch a Diſturbance rais'd about the 
ſimple name of f SCEYTICEK. Tis 


6) | ; * 2 7 _ 

y certain that, in its original and plain figni- 
5 fication, the word imports no more than 
n- barely, That State or Frame of Mind 
Xt « in which every one remains, on every 
Subject of which he is not certain.“ He 
h who is certain, or preſumes to ſay he knows, 


is in that particular, whether he be miſ- 
18 taken or in the right, a DoG MAT IST. 
n Between theſe two States or Situations of 


* Soliloquy, pag. 360, * And below, MISC. V. 
_ Chap. 3. towards the end, | 
* f See Treatiſe V. pag. 205, 206. & 323, Oc. And 
below, MISC, V. chap. 3. 
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Miſc. 2. Mind, there can be no Medium. For he 
ND who ſays, That he believes fon certain; 
« or i aſſur d of what he believes,” either 
ſpeaks ridiculouſly, or fays. in effect, 
That he believes only, but is not ſure,” 

So that whoever is not conſcious of Reyela- 

tion, nor has certain Rnopledg of any Mi- 
. racle or Sign, can be no more than Scx y- 
| | TI K in the Caſe: And the beſt Chri | 
tian in the World, who being deſtitute | - 
of the means of Certainty, depends only 
on Hiſtory and Tradition for his Belief 

in theſe Particulars, is at beſt but * 4 Scep- 

rick-Ciriſtian. He has no more than a 

nicely. critical Hiiſtorical Faith, Wye 

to various Speculations, and a thouſand 

different Criticiſms of Languages and Li- 

RET oor yo 7 

5 Tus he will naturally find to be the 
Caſe, if he attempts to ſearch into Origi- 

nals, in order to be his own Judg, and pro- 
ceed on the bottom of hz own. Diſcern- 


to be the unbiaſsd and diſintereſted Jud- 


- 
\ * 6 £08 — 


ee. V. chap. 3. towards the end. 


ges 
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es of theſe religious Narratives. His Ch. 2. 
Falch is not in antient Fats or Perſaus, NN 

nor in the antient Writ, or Primitive Re- 

corders; nor in the ſucceſſive Collators or 
Conſervators of theſe Records (for of 
theſe he is unable to take Cognizance) 


But his Confidence and Truſt muſt be in 

thoſe modern Men, or Soczetys of Men, to 

- whom the Publick, or He himſelf aſcribes 
-the Judgment of theſe Records, and com- 
mits the Determination of ſacred Writ, 
and genuine Stor. 1 8 


Lx r the Perſon ſeem ever fo politive 
or dogmatical in theſe high Points of 
Learning; he is yet in reality no Dogma- 
tiſt, nor can any way free himſelf from 
a certain kind of ScRYTICISM. He 
muſt know himſelf ſtill capable of Doubt- 

85 ing: Or if, for fear of it, he ſtrives to ba- 
niſh every oppoſite Thought, and reſolves 
. not ſo much as to deliberate on the Caſe ; 
: this {till will not acquit him. So far are 
we from being able to be ſare when we 
5 have a Mind; that indeed we can never 
$ be thorowly ſare, but then only when we 
f can't help it, and find of neceſſity we 
4 muſt be {o, whether we wall or not. Even 
2 the higheſt implicite Faith is in reality no 
8 more than a kind of paſſive S CRPTI- 


- | cism; © A Reſolution to examine, re- 
a1 “collect, conſider, or hear, as little as 
* poſſible to the prejudice of that 3 
O | 


„ which 


74 
Mi,“ which we have once eſpous d, and are 
a ever aſterwards afraid to loſe.” 


MMISsCEkLLANEOUsS 


Ix I might be allow 'd to imitate our 
Author, In daring to touch now . and then 
upon the Characters of our Divine Worthys, 


I ſhou'd, upon this Subject of Beriee, 
obſerve how fair and (generous the great 


Chriſtian Convert, and learned AposTLE 
has ſhewn himſelf in his Sacred Writings. 
Notwithſtanding he had himſelf an origi- 


nal Teſtimony-and Revelation from Hea- 


ven, on which he grounded his Conver- 


non; notwithſtanding he had in his own 
Perfon the Experience of outward Mira- 


cles and inward Communications ; he conde- 
ſcended ſtill, on many occaſions, to ſpeak 


ſcepticallj, and with ſome Heſitation and 


Reſerve, as to the Certainty of theſe Di- 
vine Exhibitions. In his Account of ſome 
Tranſactions of this kind, himſelf being 
the Witneſs, and ſpeaking (as we may pre- 


ſume) of his own Perſon, and proper Vi- 
ſion, * he fays only that ©& He knew 4 


„Man: whether in the Body or ont of it, he 
& cannot tell. But ſuch a one caught up to 


4 the third Heaven he knew: formerly (he 
“ ſays) above fourteen years before his then 


« Writing.” And when in another Ca- 


pacity the ſame inſpir'd Writer, giving 


Precepts to his Diſciples, diſtinguiſhes 


" 2 OS TT a8 $1 


＋ 2 Cor. 12. ver. 5 3» 


what 
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what * he writes by Divine Commiſſion from Ch. 2. 
what he delivers as his own Judgment and SN V 


private Opinion, he condeſcends neverthe- 


$9 


leſs to ſpeak as one no way poſitive, or 


Maſter of any abſolute Criterion in the 


Caſe. And in ſome ſubſequent + Paſſa- 
res he expreſſes himſelf as under ſome 
Find of Doubt how to judg or determine 

certainly, Whether he writes by Inſpi- 
ration or otherwiſe.” He only © zhizks 
he has the Spirit.“ He “ is not ſare,” 
nor wou'd have us to depend on him as 
poſitive or certain in a matter of ſo nice 
Diſcernment. e 


THE holy Founders and inſpir'd Au- 
thors of our Religion requir'd not, it 
ſeems, ſo ſtrict an Aſſent or ſuch implicite 
Faith in behalf of their original Writings 
and Revelations, as later un-inſpir'd Doc- 
tors, without the help of Divine Teſti- 
mony, or any Miracle on their ſide, have 


requir'd in behalf of their own Comments 
and Interpretations. The earlieſt and 


worſt of Hereticks, 'tis ſaid, were thoſe 
calPd Gnoſticks, Who took their name from 


an audacious Pretence to certain Rnomledg 
and Comprehenſion of the greateſt Myſterys 


of Faith. If the moſt dangerous State of 


Opinion was this Dogmatical and preſump- 


3 * ww * —_ — A. <0 
: 


* ®.x Cor. 7. 10, 12. 
T 1 Cor. 7. 40. 


1 Mise gklarzevs 
Miſc. 24 tuous ſort; the ſafeſt, in all ielibond, 
WV "Hp" be the Seegtical an age. 


Ta ER 8 is "nothing more evident. than' 
that our Holy RELIGION in its origi 
nal Conſtitution, Was ſet ſo far apart from 
all Philoſophy or refin'd enge, that it 
ſcem'd in a manner diametrically oppos d 
to it. A Man might have been not only 
4 Scepticł in all the eee Points of 
the Academys, or Schools of Learning, 
but eyen, à perfect Stranger to all of this 
kind, and et compleat in | his ne 
Faith and orſhip. 


A ON G the polite Heathens of 1 an- | 
tient World theſe different Provinces of 
Religion and Philoſo hy were upheld, we 


OS * 


know, N the eaft_ interfering 985 
each other. If in ſome arbarous. N | 
tions the Fal e and Prie# were Robe . 


ny — gre — — — - 
— — — 
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| 
in one, tis obſervable that the Myſterys, þ 
| Whatever they were, which ſprang from k 
= this extraordinary Conjunction, were kept ; 
1 ſecret and undivulg d. Tas Satisfac- 1 
tion enq1 12 to the Prie#t-Philoſopher, if the 7 
initiated Party preſerv'd his Reſpe& and b 
Veneration for the Tradition and Wor- 
Thip of Fe. Temple, by complying in 
every reſpect 189 the requiſite Per for- 
mances and Rites of Worſhip. No Ac- P 
count was afterwards taken of the Philg- 
Je Faith of the Profelyre, or Worſhip- & 
per. 


— 
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what foreign School or Sect he fancy d. 
Even amongſt the Jews themſelves, the 
SaDDuCEt ( Materialiſt, and Denyer of 
the Sous Immortality) was as well ad- 


mitted as the PHRARISEE; who from the 


Schools of P Poop AGORAS, PLA ro, or 
other latter Philo 


and the natural Immortality of Souls. 


*T1s no. aſtoniſhing Reflection to ob- 
ſerve how faſt the World declin'd in * Wit 
and Senſe, in Manhood, Reaſon, Science, 
and in every Art, when once the Ro- 
MAN Empire had prevaild, and ſpread 
an univerſal Tyranny and Oppreſſion over 
Mankind. Even the Romans themſelves, 
after the early Sweets of one peaceful and 
long Reign, began to groan under thar 
Yoke, of which they had been themſelves 
the Impoſers. How much more muſt o- 
ther Nations, and mighty Citys, at a far 


diſtance, have abhor'd this Tyranny, and 


deteſted their common Servitude under a 
People who were themſelves no better 
than mere Slaves? 1 


I T may be look'd upon, no doubt, as 
providential, that at this time, and in 


hey” Above, VO L. I. 5. 220. And in the preceding 


Chapter, pag. 61. | 
1 TY theſe 


ir 
per. His Opinions were left to himſelf, C 
and he might philoſophize according to + VV 


ophers of GREECE, had 
learnt to reaſon upon immaterial Subſtances, 


h - 2 — 
ED + 


- "> ; 
E 7 
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M1SCELLANEOVUS 


Miſc. 2. theſe Circumſtances of the World, there 
WYV ſhowd ariſe ſo high an expectation of. 4 


T * See Treatiſe II. page 133. | 
F How rich and vaſt theſe were, eſpecially in the lat- 
ter times of that Empire, may be judg'd from what 
belong d to the ſingle Order of the Veftals, and what 1 
1 rea 


divine Deliverer, and that from the Eaſtern 
Parts and Confines of Iup EA the Opi- 
nion ſhou'd ſpread it-ſelf of ſuch 4 Deli- 


Vierer to come, with Strength from Heaven 


ſufficient to break that Empire, which no 
earthly Power remaining cou'd be thought 
ſufficient to encounter. Nothing cou'd 
have better diſpos'd the generality of 
Mankind, to receive the Evangelical Ad- 
vice; Whilſt they miſtook the News, as 
many of the firſt Chriſtians plainly did, 
and underſtood the Promiſes of a M Es- 


'STAS in this temporal Senſe, with reſpect 


to his ſecond Coming, and ſudden Reign 
here upon Earth. C 


4 , 


*SupPpxRSTITION, in the mean while, 


cou'd not but naturally prevail, as Miſery 
and Ignoraute increas d. The Roman 
Emperors, as they grew more barbarous, 
grew ſo much the more ſuperſtitious. 
The Lands and Revenues, as well as the 
Numbers of the Heathen Prieſts grew 
daily. And when the ſeaſon came, that 


by means of a Convert-Emperor, the Hea- 
then + Church- Lands, with an Increaſe of 
Power, 


N P = 
> | ili _ 3 * 1 1 * 4 . 
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Power, became transfer'd to the Chriſtian Ch. 2. 
Clergy, twas no wonder if by ſuch &vwv 
Riches and Authority they were in no 
ſmall meaſure influenc'd and corrupted ; 


as may be 8 even by the accounts 
given us of theſe matters by themſelves. 


WIEN, together with this, the Schools 

of the antient + Philoſophers, which had 
been long in their Decline, came now to 

be diſſolv d, and their ſophiſtick Teachers 


— 1 ꝙ— — 
i 


read of the Revenues belonging to the Temples of 
the Sun (as in the time of the Monfter HE LIO- 
GABALUS) and of other Donations by other Em- 
perors. But what may give us yet a greater Idea of 
theſe Riches, is, That in the latter Heathen Times, 
which grew more and more gy ner ang the reſtra in- 
ing Laws by which Men had formerly been with-held 
from giving away Eftates by Wil, or otherwiſe, to Reli- 
gious Uſes, were repeal'd 3 and the Heathen Church left, 
| in tkis manner, as a bottomleſs Gulph and devouring Re- 
ceptacle of Land and Treaſure. Senatis-conſulto, & Con- 
| ſtitutionibus Principum, Heredes inſtituere tonceſſum eſt Apolli- 
nem Didymaum, Dianam Epheſiam, Matrem Deorum, e. 
| Ulpianus poft Cod. Theodoſ. p. 92. apud Marſh. | 
This anſwers not amiſs to the modern Practice and 
Expreſſion of Making our Soul our Heir : Giving to God 
what has been taken ſometimes with freedom enough 
from Man; and conveying Eſtates in ſuch a manner in 
this World, as to make good Intereſt of them in ano- 
ther. The Reproach of the antient Satyriſt is at pre- 


f ſent out of doors. Tis no affront to Religion now-a- 
days to compute its Profits. And a Man might well be 
; accounted dull, who, in our preſent Age, ſhou'd ask 


the Queſtion, Dicite, Pontifices, in ſacro quid facit Aurum? 
Perſ. Sat. 2. See below, Chap. 3. near the end, and 
in the Notes, e | 


f As above, pag. 61, and again, below, in this Chap- 
ter. . I 


C 
- 
4 


became 


%% MISOE LLANEOUS 
Miſe 2. became Eccleſiaſtical Inſtructers; the un- 


natural Union of Religi * and Philoſophy 


| mWuas compleated, and the monſtrous Pro- 
| duct of this Match appear'd ſoon in the 
=: World. The odd exteriour Shapes of 


I Which by the . EGT TIAN Sects ha 


other, were now meta rp bond into phi. 
toſophical Forms. and Phantoms; and, 


were the ſole Warriors in theſe religious 
Cauſes ; but now the whole World be- 
came engag d: when inſtead of Storks and 
Crocodiles, other Enſigns were erected : 
when ſophiſtical Chimera, crabbed Notions, 
bombaſtick Phraſes, Soleciſms, Abſurditys, and 
a thouſand Monſters 0 ſcholaſ ick Brood, 
were ſet on foot, 1 a e the Subject of 


vulgar EY, and | Diſpure. | 


HE RE firſt began 141 Spirit of B 
gotry which broke out in a more raging 
manner than had been ever known before, 
and was leſs capable of any Temper or 2 
deratiom than any Species, Form, or Mix- 
ture of 1 ob that had * in the 


i 


| | 7 See the preceding Cha pter, at the latter end. And 
3 Treatiſe III. p. 350. in the Notes. 
i | antient 


8 Deitys, - Temples, and holy — | 
been formerly ſet in battel againſt each 


Flags and Banners, were "diſplay'd i in hoſ⸗ 
tile manner, and born offe»ſively, by one 
Party againſt another. In former times 
thoſe barbarous Nations above-mention'd 


rent from the mere Aﬀection 
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antient World. Myferys which were here Ch. 2. 


lay unexpos'd to vulgar Eyes, became 
publick and - proſtitute ;* being enforc'd, - 


with Compulſion and Violence, on the 


Mankind. The very Jewiſh Traditions, 
and Cabaliffick Learning underwent this 
Fate. That which was naturally the Sub- 
ject of profound ' Speculation and Inquiry, 
was made the neceſſary Subject of a ſtrict 
and abſolute Aſſent. The metaphorical, 


unfitted Capacitys and Apprehenſions of 


| mythological Account of Sacred T hings, 


was wholly- inverted. Liberty of Judg- 
ment and Expoſition taken away. No 
Ground left for Inquiry, Search, or Medi- 
tation. No Refuge from the Dogmatical 
Spirit let looſe. Every Quarter was taken 
up; every Portion prepoſſeſs d. All was 


reduc'd to Article and Propoſition. 


Tus a fort of philoſophical EN Hu- 
SIASM overſpread the World. And B.- 
GOTRY (a * Species of Superſtition hard- 
ly known before) took place in Mens 
Affections, and arm'd 'em with a new 
Jealouſy againſt each other. Barbarous 


- *. 
, y 3 *s 


— — — — 
— ——— - 


Let any one who conſiders diſtinctly the Meaning | 


and Force of the word BIGOTR Y, endeavous to 
render it in either of the antient Languages, and he will 


d how peculiar a Paſſion it 2 ; and how diffe- 
of Enthuſiaſm or Super- 


» 


i on. 


YO L. III. F Terms 


| 
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82 MI$SCELLANEQUS 
Miſc. 2. Terms were introduc'd : Monſtrous De- 


&YV finitions invented and impos d: New 
Schemes of Faith erected from time to 


time; and Hoſtilitys, the fierceſt imagina- 


ble, exercis'd on theſe occaſions. So that 
the EnTHrusIAsM or ZEAL, which 
was uſually ſhewn by Mankind in behalf 
of their particular Worſhips, and which 
for the moſt part had been hitherto defen- 


ſeve only, grew now to be uniyerſally of 


the offenſe kind. 


ED) may. be expected of | me perhaps, 


that being falVn thus from remote Anti- 


quity to later Periods, I ſhou'd ſpeak on 
- this occaſion with more than ordinary Ex- 
actneſs and Regularity. It may be urg'd 
perhaps againſt me, that I talk here, as 
at random, and without-book : neglecting to 
produce my Authoritys, or continue my 
Quotations, according to the profeſs'd 


Stile and Manner in which I began this 


_ preſent. Chapter. But as there are many 
greater Privileges by way of Variation, 
_ Interruption, and Digreſſion, allow'd to 
us Writers of MiSCELLANY; and eſpe- 
cially to ſuch as are Commentators upon o- 
ther Authors; I ſhall be content to re- 
main myſterious in this reſpect, and ex- 
plain my-ſelf no further than by a noted 
Story; which ſeems to ſute our Author's 
purpoſe, and the prefent Argument. 4) 


+ * 
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T5, 0bferyable from Holy. Writ chat 
the antient EY HESIAN Worſhippers, 


83 
Ch. 2. 


» 1 
N 0 
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however zealous or enthuſiaſtick they ap- 


* 


1 had only a defenſive kind of 7 5 
ehalf of their“ Temple; whenever they 


thought in earneſt, it was brought in dan- 
ger. In the f Tumult which happen'd in 


that City near the time of the holy Apo- 
ſtle's Retreat, We have a remarkable in- 
ſtance, of what our Author calls a reli- 
gious Papnick. As little Bigots as the Peo- 
ple were, and as far from any ofeaſiue 
Zeal, yet when their eſtabliſh'd Church 
came to be call'd in queſtion, we ſee; in 
what a manner their Zeal began to ope- 


rate. All with one voice, alont the ſpace 
& of two hoars, cried cut, ſaying, Great: is 


a 


4 4 n 


Frogs, of 
— 2 


* The: Magnificencè and Beauty of that Temple, is 


well known to all who have form'd any Idea of the an- 
tient Grecian Arts and Workmanſhip. It ſeems to me to 


be remarkable in our learned and elegant Apoſtle, that 


tho an Enemy to this mechanical Spirit of Religion in 
the EPHESIANS, yet according to his known Cha- 
racter, he accommodates himſelf to their Humour, and 


writing to his Converts in à kind of Archite#-Stile, and 


rk + +> 


+ Att. Apoſt. chap: 19. ver. 23. 
|| Ibid. ver. 28, & 34. 
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84  MiscELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 2.“ DANA of the Epheſians.” At the 
me time this Aſſembly was ſo confus'd, 
| that * the greater part knew not wherefore 
they were come together, and conſequent] 
cou'd not underſtand why their Church 
was in any Danger. But the ENT Hu- 
SIASM was got up, and a PANNICK 
Fear for the Church had ſtruck the Multi-] 
tude. It ran into a popular Rage or epi- | 
demical Phrenzy, and was communicated | 
(as our Author + expreſles it) © by Aſpect, 
© or, as it were, by Contact, or Sym- | 1 


Ir muſt be confeſsd, that there was 
beſides theſe Mot ives 4 ſecret Spring which! 
forwarded this ENT Hus ASM. For cer- 1 
tain Partys concern'd, Men of Craft, and 
ſtrictly united in Intereſt, had been ſe- Þ © 
cretly call'd together, and told, Gen- 
«< tlemen! (or Sirs I) Ye know that by 
< this Craft, we have our Wealth. Ye 
_ © fee withal and have heard that not on- 
ly here at Eexxsus, but almoſt thro- pe 
<outall As 14, this Paul has perſuaded F by 
* . * . 
and turn'd away many People by telling pe 
them, There are no Gods which are ha 
8 „ made with hands: ſo that not only this 42 


—— — — EDA GI cg —— 


—— — — 2 —— ſo 
Akt. Apoſt. chap. 19. ver. 8 | . the 
.- + Letter of Enthuſiaſm, page 15. Out 


Act. Apoſt. chap, 19, ver. 25, &C, 27 
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“ our Craft is in danger; but alſo the 
= Temple It-ſelf.“ 4 K 
Nori xs cou'd be more moderate and 
wiſe, nothing more agreeable to that ma- 
giſterial Science or Policy, which our Au- 


thor * recommends, than the Behaviour 
of the Town-Clerk or Recorder of the City, 


as he is repreſented on this occaſion, in 
Holy Writ. I muſt confeſs indeed, he 
went pretty far in the uſe of this mode- 
rating Art. He ventur'd to aſſure the 
People, That every one acquieſC'd in 
their antient Worſhip of the great God- 


« deſs, and in their Tradition of the 


Image, which fell down from Juer- 
« TER: That theſe were Facts undenia- 
« ble: and That the new-Se& neither 


4 meant the pulling down of their Church, 


* nor ſo much as offer*d to blaſpheme or 
“ ſpeak amiſs of their Goddeſs, ern 


k „ 
+ 


Tus, no doubt, was ftretching the 


point ſufficiently ; as may be underſtood 
by the Event, in after time. One might 
perhaps have ſuſpected this Recorder to 


have been himſelf 4 Diſſenter, or at leaſt 
an Occaſional C N pt who cou'd anſwer 


ſo roundly for the new Sect, and warrant 
the Church in Being ſecure of Damage, and 
out of all Danger for the future. Mean 


Jur E Letter of Enthuſiaſm, pag, 16, &c. 


F 3 while 
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860 MISCELLANEOUS 5 
Miſc. 2. while the Tumult was appeas'd: No 
harm befel the Temple for that time. 
The new Sect acquieſc'd in what had been 
fpoken on their behalf. They allow'd the 
Apology of the Recorder. Accordingly 
the Zeal of the Heathen Church, which 
was only defenſtve, gave way: And the 

Religioniſts were proſecuted no fur- 


# 
8 


4 Er „ eyes, 


HI THERToO, it ſeems, the Face of 
PERSBCuT TON had not openly ſhewn 
it⸗ſelf in the wide World. Twas ſuffi- 
cient Security! for every Man, that he 
gave no diſturbance to what was pub- 
hckly! eſtablifnd. But when offenſive 
Val came to be diſcover'd in one Party, 
| the reſt hecame in a manner neceſfitated 
= . to be Aggreſſors in their turn. They 
1 whotobſerv'd or had once experienc'd this 
intolerating Spirit, cowd no longer tole- 
rate on their part *. And they who had 
N eee 
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| Emperor TULTAN, when Blood had been ſo freely 
drawn, and Crueltys ſo frequently exchang'd not only | 
between Chriſtian and. Heathen, but between Chriſtian 8 
and Chriſtian ; after the moſt barbarous manner. What ] 
the Zeal of many early Chriſtians was againſt the Ido- f 
latry of the old Heathen Church (at that time the fi 
eſtabliſh'd- one) may be comprehended by any Perſon 0 
who is ever ſo ſlende rly vers'd in the Hiftory of thoſe D 
Times. Nor are we in the quality of. good Chriſtians 
(as that Character is generally under ſt cod) either back- 
ward or ſcrupulous in aſſigning to Perdition ſuch | 
3 | - Wretches 


r cent } — 1 | "RM | 7 x 
Thus the Contreverſy frood before the Time of the 2 
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once exerted it over others, cou'd expect Ch. 2; 
no better Quarter for themſelves. So that WW 
n leſs than mutual  Extirpation be- 

came the Aim and almoſt open Profeſſion 

of each religious Society. 


nt + a 
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md 


Wretches as we pronounce guilty of Idolatry. The name 
Idol ater is ſufficient Excuſe for almoſt any kind of Inſult 
againſt the Perſon, and much more againſt the Wor- 
; {hip of ſuch a Miſ-Believer. The word Chriftian is in 
| common Language us'd for Man, in oppoſition to Brute- 
_ Beat, with leaving ſo much as a middle place for the 
poor Heathen or Pagan: who, as the greater Beaft of the 
» two, is naturally doom'd to Maſſacre, and his Gods and 
, Temples to Fracture and Demoliſhment. The grayeft 
French Poets can with great Succeſs, and general Ab. 
| plauſe, exhibit: this primitive Zeal even on the pub. 
; lick Stage: POLYEUCTE, Act II. Sc. 6. 
; Ne perdons plus de temps, le Sacrifice eſt pret. 
| - Allons du vray Dien ſoitenir Jinterèt, 
Alon fouler aux pies ce Foudre ridicule F 
4 Dont arme un bois pourri ce Peuple trop credule ; 
G Allons en eclairer Paveuglement fatal, 
 Allons briſer ces Dieux de Pierre ff de Metal: 


* 
at 


7 Abandonnons nos jours à cette ardeur celeſte, 415 
1 Faiſons triompher Dien; qu il diſpoſe du reſte. 
1 1 ſhou'd ſcarce have mention'd this, but that it came 


into my mind how ill a Conſtruction ſome People have 
endeavour'd to make of what our Author, in his Letter 
of Enthuſiaſm, (pag. 25.) has ſaid concerning the Em- 
peror JULIAN. It was no more indeed than had 
| | bats ſaid of that vertuous and gallant Emperor by his 
J greateſt Enemys ; even by thoſe who (to the ſhame of 
hriſtianity) boaſted of his having been the moft inſo- 


a) lently affronted on all occaſions, and even treacherouſly 
of afſaflinated by one of his Chriftian Soldiers. As for 
81 ſuch Authors as theſe, ſhou'd I cite them in their pro- 
Ph per invective Stile and Saint-like Phraſe, they wou'd 
fe make no very agreeable appearance, eſpecially in Mij- 
5 cellanys of the kind we have here undertaken. But a 
*. Letter of that elegant and witty Emperor, may not 
ch n | wy | | by 
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Mist. 2. 
A 15. this extremity, it might well- 
haps have been eſteem'd the happieſt Wiſh 
for Mankind, That one of theſe contend- 
ing Partys of incompatible. eue Þ 
| m 1 


Sh 2 ES tia — ( 
be lihprojerty Nac'd amongſt our Citations, as'a Pat- 
tern of his Humour and Genius, as well as of his Prin- | 
ciple and Sentiments, on this boecalion. 4 1 9 LE AN's 7 
If Numb. 32. - l Tart: | 

JULIAN to * BOSTRENS. 1 75 6 
« p Sora heve thought, indeed, that the Galilæan Lemkyr by 
ce word have eſteem d themſelves more indebted, to me, than to * 
c him who preceded me in the 4dminiflration of the Empire, 3 
% For in his time, of them ſußfer d Exile, Perſecution, 2 
cc and Impriſonment. Miltitudes of thoſe whom in their Rel i- = 
<< gion they term Hereticks, / FT put to the Sword. Inſo- * 
<< much that in Samoſata, Cyzicum, Paphlagonia, Bithy- = 
* nia, Galatia, and many other Countrys, whole Towns were 755 
& ſevel d with the Earth. The juſt Reverſe of. ths has been 
< obſervid in my time. The Exiles have been recall d; and 2 
4 


4 the Proſcrib'd reſlor d to the lawful Poſſeſſion of their Eftates. | 
But to that height of y and Diſtraction are this People 5 
< arriv'd, that being no longer allow'd the Privilege to tyran- A < 
ce nize over one another, or perſecute either their own Sectarys, ph 4 
ce or the Religious of the lawful Church, they ſwell with rage, { 


c and leave no ſtone unturn'd, no opportunity un imploy d, of . vo 0 
< raiſing Tumult and Sedition, | $0 little regard have they to ks 1 
1 


<6 true Fiety ; ſo little Obedience to our Laws and Conſtitutions , 
<< bowever humane, and tolerating. For ſtill c we deter: 

ce mine and ſteddily reſolve, never to ſu fer one of them to be 1 
* drawn involuntarily to our Altarc, * * * As for the mere may 
&« People, indeed, they appear driven to theſe Riots and Sedi- 775 
« fins by thoſe among ft them whom they call C LE R ICKS:- diffe 
«« who are no inrag d to find themſelves reſtraind in the uſe of e 
ce of their ſormer Power and intemperate Rule. * * They can 
<< no longer act the Magiſtrate or Civil Judg, nor aſſume Authority 
cc to make People's Wills, ſupplant Relations, poſſeſs themſelves | 
© of other Mens Patrimonys, and by ſpecious Preterces transfer the f 
« all into their own poſſeſſton. x * * For this reaſon 1'bave thought : 10 Ze 


Ft, by this Publick E DICT, to n. the People of this 
1 fort, ) 


7 
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ſhou'd at laſt prevail over the reſt; ſo as Ch. 2. 


c EE. 


1 "4 


Io 1 ww ©S 


2 * 
by 


| 


by an univerſal and abſolute Power to de- WWW 


termine Orthodoxy, and make that Opi- 
nion effectually Catholick, which in their 
particular Judgment had the beſt right to 
that Denomination. And thus by force 
of Maſſacre and Deſolation, Peace in Wor- 


—„»„—— 4 WW 


cc fort, that they raiſe no more Commot ions, nor gather in 4 rio- 


tic tous manner about their (editions C LE RIC KS, in de- 


cc fiance of the Magiſtrate, who has been inſulted and in danger 
cc of being ſton d i theſe: incited Rabbles. In their Congre- 
© gations. they may, notwithſtanding, aſſemble as they pleaſe, 
cc and croud about their Leaders, performing Worſhip, receiving 
«© Doctrine, and praying, according as they are by them taugh? 
« and condutted : But if with any .Tendency to Sedition ; let 
cc em beware how they hearken, or give aſſent ; and remember, 
& *tzs at their peril,. if by theſe means they are ſecretly 
ce wrought up to Mutiny and In ſurrection. * * * Live, there- 
e fore, in Peace and Quietneſs / neither ſpitefully oppoſing, or 
ce injurjouſly treating one another. Tou miſguided” People of the 
« new way, Beware, on your fide / And Ton of the antient 
cc and eftabliſh'd Church, injure not your . Neighbours and Fellow- 
« Citizens, who are enthuſiaſtically led away, in Ignorance and 
« Miſtake, rather than with Deſign or Malice! In by, 
«DISCOURSE and REASON, not by Blows, In- 
ce ſults, or Violence, that Men are to be inform'd of Truth, 
© and convinc'd of Error, Again therefore and again I enjoin 
* and charge the zealous Followers of the true Religion, no way 
ce to injure, mole$t, or affront the Galilæan People.” 


Thus the generous and mild Emperor; whom we 
may indeed call Heathen, but not ſo juſtly Apoftate: ſince 
being, at different times of his Youth, transfer'd to 
different Schools or Univerfitys, and bred under Tutors 
of each Religion, as well Heathen, as Chriſtian ; he hap- 
pen'd, when of full age, to make his choice {tho very 
unfortunately ) in the former kind, and adher'd to the 
antient Religion of his Country and Forefather:: See 
the ſame Emperor's Letters to Artabius, Numb, 7. and 
to Hecebolus, Numb. 43. and to the People of Alexan- 
lia, Numb. zo, See Treatiſe I, P. 25. (bi 
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Mi&.2. ſhip, and Civil Unity by help of the Spi- 


mal, might be preſum'd in a fair way of 
being reſtor d to Mankind... 


-:ISyarr conclude with obſerving how 
ably the Ro MA n-Chriſtien, and once Ca- 
tholick Church, by the aſſiſtance of their 
converted * Emperors, proceeded in the 


© 
* — 


ſtatiums and Euthuſiaſmms Of Mankind; and 
knew the different Kinds and Force of 
each. All. theſe ſeeming Contrarietys of 
human Paſſion they knew how to com- 
prone in their political Model and ſub- 
lervient Syſtem of Divinity. They knew 
how to make advantage both from the 
high Speculations of Philoſophy, and dhe 
Froſſem Ideas of vulgar Ignorance. I 
law there was nothing more different than 
that ENTHñus IA sM Which ran upon Spr- 
rituals, according to the ſimpler Views of 
the divine Exiſtence, and that Which ran 
upon external Proportions, Magnificence 
of Structures, Ceremonys, Proceſſions, 
Quires, and thoſe other Harmonys which 
captivate the Eye and Ear. On this ac- 
count they even added to this latter kind, 
and diſplay'd Religion in a yet more gor- 
geous Habit of Temples, Statues, Paint- 
ings, Veſtments, Copes, Miters, Purple, 


* 


They conſider'd wiſely the various Super- 


+ Treatiſe II. page 132. 


Fg 


and 


Eſtabliſhment of their growing Hierarchy. 
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and the Cathedral Pom With thefs CA 
Arms 0 couꝰd ſubdue the victorious SWW 


© 
7 
% 
% 


chiefly by Shew and Ceremony, and wrought 
upon by Calices and Candles, Robes, and 
- | figur'd Dances. Yet” this, we may be- 
| lere, was look d upon as no {light Ingre- 
dient of Devotion in thoſe Days; fince, at 
i | chis hour, the manner is found to be f 
conſiderable Efficacy with ſome of the 
- | Devout amongſt our-ſelves, Who paſs the 
w | leaft for ſuperſtitiozs, and are reckon'd in 
e | the Number of the polite World. This the 
he | wiſe Hierarchy duly pre-ponderating ; but 
being fatisfy'd withal that there were o- 
an ther Tempers and Hearts which cou'd not 
pi. ſo eaſily be captivated by this exterioar Als 
of lurement, they affign'd another Part of 
an Religion to Proſelytes of another Character 
„ ! n DARN T0 
ns, ; To | ö 1 : 4352 bigs | = J 
ich * When this victorious ravaging Goth was in full 
1 March to RO E, St. LEON (the then Pope) went out 
ac- to meet him in ſolemn Pomp. The Goth was ſtruck with 
ind. the Appearance, obey'd the Prieft, and retir'd inftant- 

' ly with his whole Army in a pannich Fear; Aena 
zOI- that among the reſt of the Pontifical Train, he ha 
int-ſeen one of an extraordinary Form, who threaten'd 
le ] him with Death, if he did not inftantly retire. Of this 
* important Encounter there are in St. PETER's Church, 
nnd others, at RO E, many fine Paintings and Re- 

preſentat ions deſervingly made, in honour of the Mi- 
and le, : e, 


LA, When their Cx Ss ARS fail'd them. 


ſecure themſelves an Ar TT. 


TER Truth is, tis but a vulgar: Spe- 
cies of ENT Hus fAs M, which 1s mov'd 


and 


biſhop of Cambray 
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Miſc.2. and Complexion, who were allow'd to pro- 
V ceed on à quite different bottom; by the 


inward may of Contemplation, and Divine 


TEE x are indeed ſo far from being jea- 


lous of mere ENT Hus ASM, or the ex- 
zatick manner of Devotion, that they al- 
low their Myſticks to write and preach in 


the moſt rapturous and ſeraphick Strains. 


They ſuffer them, in a manner, to ſuper- 


ſede all external Worſhip, and triumph o- 
ver outward Forms; till the refin'd Reli- 


gioniſts proceed ſo far as either expreſly or 
ſeemingly to diſſuade the Practice of the 

algar and eftabliſh'd Ceremonial Dutys. 
And then, indeed , they check the ſup- 
pos d exorbitant ENTHUSIASM, Which 


wou' d prove dangerous to their Hierarchal 


I,x modern Viſions, Prophecys, and Dreams, 
Charms, Miracles, Exorciſms, and the reſt 


of this kind be comprehended in that 
which we call FANATIC ISM or Su- 
PERSTITION;. to this Spirit, they al- 
low a full Career ; whilſt to ingenious 
Writers they afford the Liberty, on the 
other ſide, in a civil manner, to call in 


K. 


1 r 


—. — 


* Witneſs the Caſe of 0 LINOS, and of the pious, 
worthy and ingenious Ae FENELON, now Arch- 


” queſtion 
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ueſtion theſe ſpiritual Feats perform'd in Ch. 2. 
onaſterys, or up and down by their WW | 

mendicant or itinerant Prieſts, and ghoſtly 


S 


YT TAIs is that antient Hierarchy, which 1] 
n reſpedt of its firſt Foundation, its Poli: 1 
cy, and the Conſiſtency of its whole 
Pais and Conſtitution, cannot but ap- 
. | pearin ſome reſpect auguſt and venerable, I 
even in ſuch as we do not uſually eſteem 
- | weak Eyes. Theſe are the ſpiritual Con- 
N 2 who, like the firſt CxSARS, 
om {ſmall Beginnings, eftabliſh'd the 
e Foundations of an almoſt Univerſal Mo- 
5. | narchy. No wonder if at this day the 
immediate View of this Hierarchal Reſi- 
h | dence, the City and Court of Rome, be 
found to have an extraordinary Effect on 
Foreigners of other latter Churches. No 
Wonder if the amaz'd Surveyors are for 
„ | the future fo apt either to conceive the 
| | horrideft Averſion to all Prieſtly Govern- 
t ment; or, on the contrary, to admire it, 5 
1- ſo far as even to wiſh a Coaleſcence or Re- 
L. union with this antient Mother- Church. 


ie | In reality, the Exerciſe of Power, 
in | however arbitrary or deſpotick, ſeems 
leſs intolerable under ſuch a ſpiritual So- 
vereignty, ſo extenſive, antient, and of 
us, | ſuch a long Succeſſion, than under the 
petty Tyrannys and mimical Politys of 
on ; {ome 


— 
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Miſe.2- fome new. Pretenders. The former may 
even perſecute with 2: tolerable. Grace: 
The latter, who wou'd willingly derive 
their Authority from the former, and graft 
on their ſucceſſive Right, muſt neceſlaril 
makea very aukard Figure. And whil 
they ſtrive to give themſelves. the ſame 
Air of Independency on the Civil Magi. 
ſtrate; whilſt they affect the ſame Autho- 
rity in Government, the ſame Grandure, 
Magnificence and Pomp in Worſhip, they 
raiſe the higheſt Ridicule, in the Eyes of 
| thoſe who have real-Diſcernment, and can 
Aiſtinguiſh Orginals from Cos. 
O Imitatores, \ſervum pecus— 


7 . i i 7 


Horat. lib. 1. Ep. 19. 
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CHAP. HE- DI 
Of the Force of Humour in Religion. 
 =——=Support of our Author's Argument 
in his Eſſay on the Freedom of Wir 
Spiritual Surgeons:  Executioners : 
 Carvers, — Original of human Sacri- 
fice. Exhilaration of Religion. 
„ Aspects, from outward 


_ Cauſes. 


1 E celebrated Mits of the MIscET- 
LANARIAN Race, the Eſſay-Mri- 
ters, caſual Diſcourſers, Reflectian-Coiners, 
Meditations Founders, and others of the ir- 
regular kind of Writers, may plead it as 
their peculiar Advantage, That they 
follow the Variety of NaTurE.” And 
in ſuch 4 Climate as ours, their Plea, no 
doubt, may be very juſt. We Iſlanders, 
fam'd for other Mutabilitys, are particu- 
larly noted for the Variableneſs and Incon- 
ſtancy of our Weather. And if our Taſte 
in Letters be found anſwerable to this 
Temperature of our Climate; tis cer- 
tain 
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Miſe. a. tain a Writer muſt, in our account, be */ 
the more valuable in his kind, as he can 


agreeably ſurprixe his Reader, by ſadden i 

| Chang CS, and Tr anſport 55 from One Extreme 6 7 
| war TT EH no 
ll. | 23's cer 
WER it not for the known Prevalen- de 


cy of this Reliſh, and the apparent Defe- 
rence paid to thoſe-Genius's who are ſaid 
to elevate and ſarprize; the Author of 6 
theſe MisckLLAN xs might, in all pro- I?” 
bability, be afraid to entertain his Reader 
with this multifarious Complex, and de- 


ſultory kind of Reading. *Tis certain, o 
that if we conſider the Beginning and 55 


Proceſs of our preſent Work, we ſhall find 1 
ſufficient Variation in it. From a pro- f 
feſs'd Levity, we are laps'd into a ſort of 7 


Gravity unſutable to our manner of ſet. e 
Tino 5 F 2 mo 
ting out. We have fteer'd an adventu- FN 
rous Courſe, and ſeem newly come out tie 
of a ſtormy and rough Sea. Tis Time . 
indeed we ſhou'd enjoy a Calm, and in- 


ſtead of expanding our Sails before the 
Welling Guſts, it befits us to retire under 150 
the Lee-ſhore, and ply our Oars in a 0 


ſmooth Water. . 1 fort 

i Philoſopher, the Orator, or the Th 
Poet, whom 'we may compare to ſome mai 
Firſt-Rate Veſſel, which launches out in- 5 
to the wide Sea, and with a proud Motion and 


inſults the encountering Surges. We Es. 1 
5 | e 


— 
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Gallez-kind. We move. chiefly, 


and Bounds ; according as our Motion is 


by frequent Intervals renew'd. We have 


no great Adventure in view ; nor cad tell 
certainly Whither we are bound. We un- 
dertaxe no mighty Voyage by help of 
Stars or Compaſs; but row from Creek 
to Creek, keep up a coaſting Trade, and 


are fitted only for fair Weather and the 


Summer Seaſon, _ 


Harp x therefore it is for us in parti? 


cular, that having finiſh'd our Courſe of 


ENTHUSIASM, and purſu'd our Author 
into his ſecond Treatiſe, we are now, at 
aft, oblig'd. to turn towards pleaſanter 
Reflections, and have ſuch Subjects in 
view as muſt naturally reduce us to a 


more familiar Stile. Wir and Hu- 


o ux (the profeſs'd Subject of the Trea- 
tiſe we have now in view) will hardly 
bear to be examin'd in ponderous Senten- 
ces and pois'd Diſcourſe. We might now 
perhaps do beſt, to lay aſide the Gravity of, 
ſtrict Argument, and reſume the way of 
Chat; which, thro Averſion to a onal 


formal. manner, is generally reliſh'd wit 
more than ordinary Satisfaction. For Ex- 


ceſs of Phyſick (we know) has often 
made Men hate the name df wholefom. 
And an abundancy of forc'd Inſtruction, 
and ſolemn Counſel, may have made Men 

WWW 
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of true Faith. 
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Miſes. füll as averſe to any thing that is deliver d 
ith an Air of high Wiſdom and Science; 


Eſpecially if it be ſo hzgh as to be ſet above 


all human Art of Reaſoning, and even a- 


bove Reaſop it-ſelf, in the account. of its 


ſublime Diſpenſers. 


How EVE ſince it may be objected 
to us by certain 2 of this ſort, 


IS” a 


us 


* That wecan prove nothing duly with- 
4 out proving it in form we may for 


once condeſcend to their Demand; ſtate 
our Caſe formally and divide our Subject 
into Parts, after the preciſe manner, and 


according to juſt Rule and Merhod. 


_ Our kur oſe, therefore, being to de- 
fend an Author who has been charg'd as 


too preſumptuous for introducing the way 


of Wir and Humoux. into religion 


Searches; we ſhall endeavour to make ap- 


pear: 


14. TyHaT Wir and Hunoux art 
*corroborative of Religion, and promotive 


2h. Trar they are us'd as proper 
Means of this kind by the holy Founders 


of Religion. 


..3h. Tür notwithſtanding the dark 
Complexion and four Humour of ſome re 
7 Iligious 


de- 

as 
Fay 
014 


ay 


are 
rive 


REFIECTIO NS. 
igious Teachers, we may he juſtly {aid 
to have in the main, A witty and good hu- 

nour d Religion. * FIT RO. * 


Au oN the earlieſt Acquaintance of 
my Youth, I remember, in particular, 
Club of three or four merry Gentlemen, 
who had long kept Company with one a- 
nother, and were ſeldom feparate in any 
Party of Pleaſure or Diverſion. They 
happen'd' once to be upon a travelling ad. 
venture, and came to a Country, where 
5 were told for certain, they ſhou'd 
find the worſt Entertainment, as well as 
the worſt Roads imaginable. One of the 
Gentlemen, who ſeem'd the leaſt con- 
cernd for this Diſaſter, ſaid ſlightly and 
without any ſeeming Deſign, © That the 
« beſt Expedient for them in this Extre- 
© mity wow'd be to keep themſelves in 
« high Humour, and endeavour to com- 
« mend every thing that the Place af⸗ 
« forded.” The other Gentlemen imme- 
dately took the hint; but, as it hap- 
per?d, kept Silence, paſs'd the Subject over, 


and took no further notice of what had 


per 
ders 


lark 


been propos d. 


BEING enter'd into the diſmal Coun- 
try, in which they proceeded without the 
leaſt Complaint ; *rwas remarkable, that 
if by great chance they came to any tole- 


re rable Bit of Road, or any ordinary Proſ- 


10 
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pect, 
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WL Miſc. pect, they fail'd not to fay ſomething or 
| other in its Praiſe, and wou'd light often 
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on ſuch pleaſant Faxcys and Repreſentations, 


as made the Objects in reality agreeable. 


Wu the greateſt part of the Day 


was thus ſpent, and our Gentlemen ar- 


riv'd where they intended to take their 
Quarters, the firſt of em who made trial 


of the Fare, or taſted either Glaſ or Diſh, 


recommended it with ſuch an air of Af. 


ſurance, and in ſuch lively Expreſſions of 


- Approbation, , that the others came in- 


ſtantly 


over to his Opinion, and con- 


firm'd his Reliſß with many additional 
Encomiums of their oWn. | 


M a xy- ingenious Reaſons were given 


for the ſeveral odd Taſtes and Looks of 


Things, which were preſented to em at 
Table. © Some. Meats were wholeſon 
„ Others of 4 high Taſte : Others accord- 
ing to the manner of eating in his or 
„ that foreign Country.” Every Diſh had 


the flavour of ſome celebrated Receit in 


:Cookery. And the Wine, and other Li. 


quors, had, in their turn, the Advan- 


tage of being treated in the ſame elegant 
ſtrain. In ſhort, our Gentlemen eat and 


drank heartily, and took up with their 
indifferent Fare ſo well, that *twas app 


rent they had wrought upon themſelves 
to believe they were tolerably well ſerv'd. 
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THEIR Servants, in the mean time,. 


having laid no ſuch Plot as this againſt 
themſelves, kept to their Senſes, and ſtood 
it out, That their Maſters had certain- 
« Iy loſt theirs. For how elſe cou'd they 
« ſwallow ſo contentedly, and take all for 
good that was ſet before ?em'? ?P— 

Hap I to deal with a malicious Rea- 
der; he might perhaps pretend to infer 


from this Story of my travelling Friends, 


that I intended to repreſent it as an eaſy 
Matter for People to perſuade themſelves 


into what Opinion or Belief they pleas'd. 
But it can never ſurely be thought, that 
Men of true Judgment and Under ſtanding 
ſhowd ſet about ſuch a Task as that of 


perverting their own Judgment, and giv- 
ing a wrong Biaſs to their. RRASON; 


which wou'd be of far worſe Conſequence 
to them than any Perverſion of their Taſte, 
Appetite, or ordinary Senſes. N 


Muss confeſs it, indeed, to be my 


Imagination, that where fir Circumſtances 
concur, and many inviting Occaſions of- 


fer from the fide of Mens Intereſt, their 


Humour, or their Paſſion; tis no extraor- 
dinary Caſe to ſee em enter into ſuch 4 


Plot as this againſt their own Underſtand- 
ings, and endeavour by all poſſible means 
to perſuade both themſelves and others 

| | 0s of 


102. M1xSGCGELLANEOUS 
M.iſc. 2. of what they think convenient and «ſeful 
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I in many Caſes it be- found ſo eaſy 
with us, to impoſe upon out-ſelves ; it 
cannot ſurely be Very hard to do it, 
Where, we take for granted, that our 
 bighe## Iutereſt is contern d. Now it is 
certainly no ſmall Intereſt or Concern with 
Men, to believe what is by Authority 
eſtabliſn'd; ſince in this Caſe there ſeems 
no Choice left but either to live 4 Hypo- 
erite, or be eſteem'd profane. Even where 

| Menare left to themſelves, and allow'd 
the Freedom of their Choice, they are {till 
forward enough in believing; and can offi- 
ciouſly endeavour to perſuade themſelves 
of the Truth of any flattering Impoſture. 


Non is it unuſual to find Men ſuc- 
ceſsful in this Endeavour: As, among o- 
ther Inſtances, may appear by the many 
religious Faiths..or Opinions, however pre- 
poſterous or contradictory, which, Age 
after Age, we know to have been rais'd 
on the Foundation of Miracles and pre- 
tended Com miſſions from Heaven, Theſe 
have been as generally eſpousꝰd and pa ſſio- 
nately cheriſh'd as the greateſt Truths 
and moſt certain Revelations. Tis hard- 
by be ſupposꝰd that ſuch Combinations 
ſhou'd be form'd, and Forgerys erected 
With ſuch Succeſs and Prevalency over 


we 


the 
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they themſelves N of their on 
accord, towards the e er : 2 
ſhew, „ That by « cod-Wil, and 


« Defre of n 10. had in re h 


4 conſiderable hand the Deceit.” 
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the Underſtandings of Men, did not S B 


Tis nr ina Country, where | 


FAITH has, for a long time, gone by I. 


heritanee, and Opinions are entaild by Lam, 


there is little room left for the 7 to. 
ater their ae or deliberate on 


the Choice of their religious Belief. 
Whenſoever a Government thinks fit to 
concern it-ſelf With Mens Opinions, and 
by its abſolute Authority impoſe any par- 
ticular Belief, there is none perhaps ever 


ſo ridieulous oe monſtrous in which it 


needs doubt of having good Succeſs. 
This we may ſee thorowly effected in 
certain Countrys, by a ſteddy Policy, and 


ſound Application of Fupihmensogd Re- 
ward: with the Aſſiſtance of particular 
Courts erected to this end; peculiar Me- 
thods of Juſtice, peculiar Magiſtrates and 
Officers ; proper 1nqueſts, and certain whole- 
| ſom Severitys, not ſlightly adminiſter'd, 


and play'd with (as certain Triflers pro- 


| Poſe) butduly and properly inforc d; as 


is abſolutely requiſite to this end of ſtrict 
Conformity, and Unity in one and the 
fame nn and manner of r to 


G 4 Wor 
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Txu TH it-ſelf Which was thus effectual- 
e by the means We have de- 

bed; the very Nature of ſuch Means 
can, however, alle but little Honour to 


the Propagators, and little Merit to the 


Diſciples and Whos; '>Tis certain that 
AHOMETISMu, PAGAN TSM, JupA- 


45m, Or any other BELIET may ſtand, as 


„ help 


Well as 7he trueſt, upon this Foundation. 
He who is now an | Orthodox CHAT TI AN, 
wou'd by virtue'of ſuch a Diſcipline have 
been infallibly as true a Mussurx An, or 
as errant a HERETICK; lad bey Birth 
happen'd 3 in another: Place, 


1 4 5 
4 


For this 8! chere can be no ratio. 
nal Belief but where C ompariſon isallow'd, 
Examination permitted, and à ſincere Jo- 
leration eſtabliſh'd. And in this caſe, I 
-will preſume to fay, „That Whatever 
„ BELIEF is once eſpous'd or counte- 
4 nanc'd by the Magiltrate, it Will have 
« a ſufficient advantage; without any 
from Force or Menaces on one 
„ hand, or extraordinary Favour and par- 
tial Treatment on the other.” If the 
BEI Ir be in any meaſure conſonant to 


Truth and Reaſon, it will find as much fa- 
vour in the eyes of Mankind, as Truth 
and Reaſon need deſire. 


Whatever Diffi- 


* there may be i in any particular Spe- 
eulations 


EW 1% the 
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culations or Myſterys belonging to it; the Ch. 
very beſt of Men will endeavour to paſs S 


R n over. They will believe (as our Au- 
. | thor ſays) to the full fivetch of their RE _ 
SON, and add ſpurs to their FAT T H, 
order to be the more ſociable, and baten 
the better with what their Intere m, in con- 
junction with their GordHumput, inclines 
them to receive as credible, and obſerve 
as their 55 ions r the and dev orional Task. 


FP 


5 Hin it h bon Hwa cu will 

- natially take place, and the 'Hoſpirable 

r | Diſpoſition of our travelling Friends above- 

h || recited will eaſily transfer it-ſelf into Re- 
ligion, and operate in the ſame manner 

I with reſpect to the efabliſÞ?d Faith (how- 

- | ever miraculous or incomprehenſible un- 

5 der a tolcrating, LS," and gentle Go- 

= || vernment. | 


1 2 24 | 
' i EVE K Y one e indeed, ＋ hat by 
2 H ERESY is underſtood a StubbornneE in k 


e he Will, not a Defect merely in the Under- 
y ſtanding. On this account 'tis impoſſible 
e that an honeſt and good-humour'd Man 
r- ſhow'd be a Schiſmatic or Heretic, and 
affect to ſeparate from his national Wor- 
0 ſhip on {light Reaſon, or without ſevere 
a- ene | 
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Miſe :. T7 nora! 
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roxs; to be threaten'd with Puniſh 
or penal Laws; to be mark'd out as dange- 

— ſuſpected; to be raibd at in high 
Places, with all the ſtudy d Wit and vo 
of Calumny; are i ſufficient Provo- 
cations to zl. Her, and ma may force Peo- 
ple to divide, who at firſt had never any 
ſuch Intention. But the Virtue of Goog- 


Humour in RELIGION is ſuch, that it 


they mol. cot 


can even reconcile Perſons to a Belief; in 
which they were never-bred, or to which 
2 iv'd a former Prejudice, 


. From * Conſiderations we cannot 
but of courſe conclude, .< That there is 
4 nothing ſo ridiculous in reſpect of Po- 
« licy, or ſo wrong and odious in reſpect 
« of common Humanity, as a moderate 
oe and half-way PER SECTION. It on- 
ly frets the Sore; it raiſes. the. Il Humour 
of Mankind; excites the keener Spirits; 
moves Indignation i in Beholders; and ſows 
the very Seeds of Schiſm in Mens boſoms. 


0 . — and hold: fac d PERSECUTION 


leaves no time or ſcope for theſe engen- 
dring Diſtempers, or gathering III-Hu- 
mours. It does the work at once; by 
Extirpation, Baniſhment, or Maſſacre; and 
like a bold Stroke 1n Surgery, diſpatches by 
-one ſhort Ampuration, what a bungling 


__ wou'd make worſe and worſe, 0 
the 


lerne 


<0 n Ste Bs. «+ moo 30. 4. Ar 
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Ts there be. on earth a proper w 
render the moſt, ſacred Truth fue try 
tis by ſupporting it with Threats, and pre- 
_— to terrify People into the Belief of 


it. is is a {ort of daring Mankind in 


2 Cauſe where they know themſelves ſu- 
periour, and out of reach. The weakeſt 
Mortal finds within himſelf, that tho he 


may be out- witted and e he can ne- 


ver be forc d in what relates to his Opinion 
or Aſſent. And there are few Men ſo ig- 
norant of human Nature, and of what 
they hold ia common with their Kind, as 


not to comprehend, © That where great 


4 Vehemence is expreſ{s'd by any One in 
« what relates ſolely to another, tis ſel- 
« dom, without ſome private Intereſt of 
1 * bis own. ns 


'In common 8 of Diſpute, the 


angry Diſputant makes the beſt Cauſe to 
appear the worſt. A Clown once took a 
fancy to hear the Latin Diſputes of Doc- 
tors at a Univerſity. _w__ was ask'd what 

e in viewing ſuch 
Combatants, when he cou'd never know 


ſo much as which of the Partys had the 
better. For that matter, reply'd the 


« Clown, I a'n't ſuch a Fool neither, but 
I can ke who's the firſt that puts other 
| e into 
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Miſc. 2. & into a Paſſion.” Nature her- ſelf dicta- 
ted this Leſſon to the Clown; That he 
« who had the better of the Argument, 
. «ward be eafj and wel-hamourd : But he 
< who was unable to ſupport his Cauſe by 
«Reaſon, wou'd naturally tole his Te — 
per, and «hed violent.” n TORY 


WERE two Travellets ed d to o tel 
their Story ſeparate in publick : the one be. 
ing a Man of Sincerity, but poſitive and dog- 
matical ; the other leſs ſincere,” but eaſy and 

| good-hamonr'd : tho it happend that the 
Accounts of this latter Gentleman were of 
the more miraculous ſort; they wou'd yet 
ſooner gain Belief, and be mere favoura- 
bly receiv'd by Mankind, than the ſtrong- 
ly aſſerted Relations and vehement N ar- 
9 of the other fferce Defender we this 
M 


THAT GOOD HUMOUR isa chief 
Cauſe of Compliance, or Acquieſcence in 
matters of Faith, may be prov'd from the 
very Spirit of thoſe, whom we commonly 
call CRITICKS. Tis a known Preven- 
_ war againſt the Gentlemen of this Cha- 
- rafter; © That they are generally , 
humour'd, and | plenetick. *The World will 
needs have it, That their Spleen diſturbs 
em. And I muſt confeſs I think the 
World in general to be ſo far right in 
"Os | That tho all Crizicks perhaps 
95 are 
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are, not neceſſarily | ſplenetick ; all ſplenetick Ch. 3, 
People (whether naturally ſuch, or made 


fo, by ill Uſage). have a neceſſary Pro- 
penſity to Criticiſm and Satyr, When Men 
are eaſy in themſelves, they let others re- 
main ſo; and can readily, comply with 
what ſeems plauſible, and is thought con- 
ducing to the Quiet or good we'd rare 
of Mankind. They ſtudy to raiſe no Dit 
ficultys or Doubts. And in religious At- 
fairs, *tis ſeldom, that they are known 
forward to entertain ill Thoughts or Sur- 
miſes; whilſt they are unmoleſted. But 
if diſturb'd by groundleſs Arraignments 


and Suſpicions, by unneceſſary Invectives, 


and bitter Declamations, and by a conten- 
tious quarrelſom aſpect of Religion; th 


naturally turn Critics, and begin to queſ- 


tion every thing. The Spirit of Satyr riſes 


with the z Mood and the chief Paſſion 


of Men thus diſeas'd and thrown out of 
Good Humour, is to find fault, cenſure, 
unravel, confound, and leave nothing 
without exception and controverſy. _ 


THrxss are the Scepticks or Scrupuliſts, 


againſt whom there is ſuch a Clamour 
.rais'd, Tis evident, in the mean while, 


that the very Clamour it-ſelf, join'd with 


the uſual Menaces and Shew of Force, is 
that which chiefly raiſes this ſceptical Spi- 
rit, and helps to multiply the number of 
_ theſe inquiſitive and il-humour'd CRI 
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Miſc.2.Ticxs. Mere Threats, without power 
of Execution, are only exaſperating and 
provocative. They Who are Maſters of 


ſtrate reſign his Office, and bec 
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the carnal as well as [biritual Weapon, may 


apply each at their pleaſure, and in what 


proportion they think neceſſary. But 


where the Magiſtrate reſolves ſteddily to 
reſerve his Faſces for his own proper Pro- 
vince, and keep the Edg-Tools and deadly 


- 


Inſtruments. out of other Hands, tis in 
vain for ſpiritual Pretenders to take ſuch 


magiſterial Airs. It can then only become 


them to brandiſh ſuch Arms, when they 
have ſtrength enough to make tig Magi 


me Pro. 


9 


wvoit or Executioner in their ſervice. 


* 
4# 


Saen any one who happens to read 


theſe Lines, perceive in himſelf a riſing 
Animoſity 


y againſt the Author, for aſſert- 
ing thus zealoully the Notion of a religious 


Liberty, and mutual Toleration; tis wiſh'd 
that he wou'd maturely deliberate on the 
Cauſe of his Diſturbance and ill Humour. 


Wou'd he deign to look narrowly into 
himſelf, he wou'd undoubtedly find that 
it is not Z EHAL for Religion or the Truth, 
which moves him on this occaſion. For 


had he happen'd to be in a Nation where 


he was 10 Conformiſt, nor had any Hope 
or ExpeQation of obtaining the Prece- 
dency for his ow: Manner of Worſhip, he 


wWou'd have found nothing prepoſterous 
Ef 5 
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in this our Doctrine of Indulgence. Tis a 
Fact indiſputable, that whatever Se& or 
Religion is undermoſt, tho it may have 
perſecuted at any time before; yet as ſoon 
as it begins to ſuffer Perſecution in its 
turn, it recurs inſtantly to the Principles 
of Mop ERATTIOxN, and maintains this 
our Plea for Complacency, Sociablene ſ, and 

ood Humour i Religion. The Myſ⸗ 
tery therefore of this Animoſity, or riſing 
Indignation of my devout and zealous 
Reader, is only this; . That being devoted 
to the Intereſt of 4 Party already in poſ- 


Ly 
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Ch. 3. 
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4 ſeſſiot or expectation of the temporal 


« Advantages annex'd to a particular Be- 
“ lief; he fails not, as a zealous Party- 
“ May, to look with jealouſy on every 
« ynconformable Opinion, and is ſure. to 
« juftify thoſe Means which he thinks 
© proper to prevent its growth.” He 
knows that if in Matters of Religion an 

one believes amiſs, tis at his own peril. 
If Opinion damns ; Vice certainly does as 
much. Tet will our Gentleman eaſily 
find, if he inquires the leaſt into bimfol 
that he has no ſuch furious Concern fo 

the Security- of Mens Morals, . nor any 
ſuch violent Reſentment of the Vices of 


other Perſons that no way incommode 


him. And from hence it will be eaſy for 


- . 


him to infer, © That the Paſſion he feels 


& on. this occaſion, is not from pure Z R AL, 


but 


_ M1SCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2.“ but private IN TERES T. and worlaly. ' 


—_ R met vai £7 i 
o 5 41 FE 4. | 


- ; x f 
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COME we now 5 atirhibrticy Rhe. q 
toricians expreſs themſelves)” to our: ſecond | , 
Head : which we ſhowd again ſubdivide . 
into Frfs and Seconds, but that this, Han- 
ner of carving is of late Mt e much 
out of faſhion. 


<A EE WEI?” 72 a7: 
Pw as s the Cuftom bf our Auel of 
AE as long fince 'as the days of our th 
hoſpirable Ning Ax T Rux, to have no- fÞ 
think ſerv d at 7 able but what was zntire gi 
and ſubſtantial. *T'was a whole Boar, or . 
ſolid Ox that made the Feaſt. The Fi- vie 
 gure of the Animal was preſerxꝰd 1 5 U. 
and the Diſſection made in form by the f 
appointed Carver, a Man of Mig y 5 av 
Well as profound Craft and 8 Dex- ,. 
terity ; who was ſeen erect, with goodly I Wb 
Mien and Action, diſplaying, Heads and | a , 
Members, dividing Vx. ing to Art, and Ill Dj; 
diftribating his Subject- matter into proper aſh 
Parts, ſutable to oe Stomachs of thoſe he |} for, 
Terv'd. In latter days *tis become the 
Faſhion to eat with leſs Ceremony and 8 
Method. Every-one chuſes 20 carve for zar. 
himſelf. The learned Manner of Diſſectiun ¶ had 
is out of requeſt; and a certain Method Hand 
f * has been, introduced: ; by Ent 
| whic not 


* < # 2 a 5 
« * "6 * 
8. * LF 5 : 
D 5 — 
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which the anatomical Science of the Table Ch. 3. 
is intirely ſet afide. Ragoats'and-Fricaſſees 'S WY 
are the reigning Diſhes, in which every 

. || thing is fo diſmember'd and thrown out 
of all Order and Form, that no Part of 
che Maſs can properly be divided, or di- 
tinguifh'd from another. Fenn Ai 359} int: 


— 


| FASH1ON is indeed a powerful Miſ- 
treſs, and by her ſingle Authority has fo 
far degraded the carving Method and Uſe 
' . . I "—_— 

„of Solzas, even in Diſcourſe and Writing, 

that our religious Paſtors themſelves have 


many of em chang'd their Manner of l 
* If dittributing to us their ſpiritual Food. l 
They have quitted their ſubſtantial Ser- 49 
vice, and uniform Diviſion/into Parts and '| 
» Dader-Parts; and in order to become | 
y | faſhionable, they have run into the more = 
5 If favoury way of learned Ragout and Med- 1 
. *Tis the unbred ruſtick Orator alone, | 
| who preſents his clowniſſi Audience with [| 
Isa diviſille Diſcourſe. The elegant Court- I 
Divine exhorts in Mis ct LLANY, and is 1 
r aſham'd to bring his Two's and Three's be- i 
tore a faſhionable Aſſembly. OP 

] SHOU?D I therefore as a mere Miſcella- 

t £#erian or Eſſay-Writer, forgetting what I 

\ 


had premis'd, be found to drop « Head, 
and loſe the connecting Thred of my pre- 
lent Diſcourſe; the Caſe perhaps wou'd 
not be ſo prepoſterous. For fear however 
Vo. III. H leſt 


S = =— 


ms MisckLLANEOus 


Miſc. a. leſt I ſhou'd be charg'd for being 
than my word, I {hall endeavour to ſatiſ- 


worſe 


fy my Reader, by purſuing my Method 


propos'd if peradventure. he can call to 
mind, what that Method was. Or if he 


cannot, the matter is not ſo very impor- 


tant, but he may ſafely purſue his reading, 


without further trouble. 

To proceed, therefore: Whatever 
Means or Methods may be employ'd at 
any time in maintaining or propagating 
a religious Belief already current and eſta- 
bliſh'd, tis evident that the firſt Begin- 


nings muſt have been founded in that na- 


tural Complacency, and Goop Hu- 
MOUR, which inclines to Truſt and Con- 
fidence in Mankind. Terrours alone, tho 
accompany*d with Miracles and Prodigys 
of whatever kind, are not capable of rai- 
ſing that ſincere Faith and abſolute Re- 
lance which is requir'd in favour. of the 
divinely authorized Inſtructor, and ſpiri- 
tual Chief. The Affection and Love which 
procures a true Adherence to the new re- 
ligious Foundation, muſt depend either on 
a real or counterfeit  GooDNEss in the 
religious Founder. Whatever ambitious 
Spirit may inſpire him; whatever ſavage 
Zeal or perſecuting Principle may lie in 
reſerve, ready to diſcloſe it-ſelf when 


—— 


—— 


„ 


| * VOL. I. page 334. 
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e and Power is once obtain'd; Ch. 2 


the Hr Seene of me, noWever, 
fails not e us with the agreeable 


Views of Je), Love, fo fee, ee 
and Moder atjon- Fort 12 


Iy this reſpect e ap 
webe comman, Practice in many Sects, 
be comp 10 to that ſort of Ge 

ſhip of. wah the Fair Sex are known 
3 to complain. In the Beginning of 
an Amour, when theſe i 9 & 
are firſt accol x - THEY hear of 
but tender Vows, 5 Su 1 605 an, 3 * Love. 
But ſoon. afterwards, when 1 this 
Appearance of Gent! nef and Hum ity, 
they have reſign'd t 98 and are no 
longer their amn, they hear a different 
Note, and are taught to underſtand Fab. 
miſſion and Serwice 414 T ſenſe they little ex- 
ed. Charit and Brotherly Lope are very 
engaging Sounds : Bur who wqœu'd dream 
that out of abundant Charity and Brotherly 
Love ſhqu'd came Steel, Fire, Gibbets, Rods, 


IArmers 
nothing 


and ſuch a ſound and hearty Application of 


theſe Remedys as ſhou'd at once advance 
the worldly Greatneſs of religious Paſtors, 
and the particular Intereſt of private Souls, 


for which they are fo charitably « concern'd ? 


0504 „„ „ 


IT has been obſery'd by our + Author, 


That the Jews were . A ar] 


+ Letter of Enthuſiafm, pag 29. 
"Andy | 


Vor. _— H 2 


: * 
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Miſc.2.cloudy People.” That they had 1 
m Religion, as in every thing elſe, th 

leaſt Good Hamour of any People in the 
World, is very apparent. Had it been 

otherwiſe, their holy Legiſlator and De- 
liverer, who was declar'd * the Meeke## 

Man on Earth, and who for _ years 

together had by the moft popula 

kind Acts endeavour'd to gain their Love 
and Affection, wou'd in all probability 

have treated them afterwards with more 

Sweetneſs, and been able with + leſs 

Blood and Maſſacre to retain them in 

their religious Duty, and Adherence to 
[the Worſhip he had taught them. This 

however we may obſerye, That if the 
- firſt Jewiſh Princes and celebrated Kings 
ated in reality according to the Inſtitu- 
tions of their great Founder, not only 

Musicx, but even PLAY and DANCE, 
were of holy Appointment, and divine 

Right. The firſt Monarch of this Na- 

tion, tho of a nelancholy Complexion, join'd 

Mus1cx with his ſpiritual Exerciſes, and 
even us'd it as a Remedy under that dart 
ENTHUSIASM or || evil Spirit, which 
how far it might reſemble that of Pro- 
-phecy, experienc'd by him ** even after his 


F 


| OY n 


Numb. Ch. 12. ver. 3. faith 

+ Exod. Ch. 32, ver, 27, Cc. and Numb. Ch. 16. 
ver. Al. PET | ; 
| 1 Sam. Ch. 18, ver. 10. and Ch. 19. ver. 9. | 


. TT 2008 Vers 23, 24. 1 
FE Apoſtacy, 


r and 
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Apoſtacy, our * Author pretends not to Ch. 2 
determine. T is certain that the Succeſſor WWW 
of this Prince was a hearty Eſpouſer of 
the merm Devotion, and by his example 

has ſhewn it to have been fundamental in 
the religious Conſtitution of his People. 

+ The famous Extry or high Dance per- 
form'd by him, after ſo conſpicuous a 


manner, in the Proceſſion of the facred 


Coffer, ſhews that he was not aſham'd of 
expreſſing any Extaſy of Joy or || playſom 
Humour, which was practis'd = the 

* meaneſt of the Prieſts or People on ſuch 
an occaſion. a W 


— 


1 * 1 2 4 8 


* Letter of Enthuſiaſm, pag. 45. 

＋ 2 Sam. Ch. 6. ver. 5, 14, & 16. 

[| Ibid. ver. 22. 1 Mee 

++ Tho this Dance was not per form'd quite naked, t he 
Dancers, it ſeems, were ſo ſlightly cloth'd, that in re- 
ſpet of Modeſty, they might as well have wore no- 
thing: their Nakedneſs appearing ftill by means of 
their high Caperings, Leaps, and violent Attitudes, 
which were proper to this Dance. The Reader, if he 
be curious, may examine what relation this religious 
Extaſy and naked Dance had to the naked and proceſſional 
Prophecy: (1 Sam. Ch. 19. ver. 23, & 24.) where Prince, 
Prieſt, and People propheſy'd in conjunction: the Frince 


himſelf being both of the itinerant and naked Party. It 
appears that even before he was yet advanc'd to the 


Throne, he had been ſeiz'd with this propheſying Spirit- 
errant, proce ſſional, and ſaltant, attended, as we find, with 
a ſort of Martial Dance perform'd in Troops or Com- 
panys, with Pipe and Tabret accompanying the March, 
together with Pſaltry, Harp, Cornets, Timbrels, and 
other variety of Mulick. See 1 Sam. 10. ver. 5, and 
Ch. 19. ver. 23, 24, Oc. and 2 Sam. Ch. 6. ver. 5. And 
above, Treatiſe I. viz. Letter of Enthuſiaſm, pag. 45. : 


Hy. Wann 
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bd the 8 80 6 4 Hytit 
diſpers'ti in Hely Weit, the Bbok of 
Palms it-ſelf, Job; Probtxbi, Cantitles, and 
6ther 'ititite Volutnes bf rhe facted Col. 
lection, Which are plaihly Poti, and full 
of humordus Images, and jöcular Wit, 
tnay ſufciertly ſhow how teadily the in- 
Ipit'd Authors had recourſe to Huuoun 
and DIVEASTON as a proper Means to 
+ orgs Religion, and ſtrengtllen the eſta- 
id Faith. , e 


Wx the Affairs of the Jewiſh Na- 
tion 2 deſperate, and every thing 
ſeem'd tending to a total Conqueſt and 
Captivity, the Stile of their holy Writers 
and Prophets might well vary from that 
of earlier days in the Riſe and Vigour of | : 
their Commonwealth; or during the firſt £ 1 
Splendour of their Monarchy; when the t 
Princes themſelves propheſy'd, and potent | ? 
Pane were of the number of the Sacred £| 1 
Pen- men. This ſtill we may be afſur'd of, } 
that however melancholy or iH-hamourd any 
of the Prophets may appear at any time 


7 


tas not that kind of Spirit, which God f 
5 Was wont to encourage in them. Witneſs te 


the Caſe of the Prophet Jon AH whoſe | 7: 
1 is ſo naturally deſcrib'd in Holy s 
V 


_ PgTT1S8 | 
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| : : | Ch. 3. 
PETTISE as this Prophet was, unlike WV 


a Man, and reſembling rather ſome re- 
fractory boyiſh — ; it may be ſaid that 
Gov, asa kind Tutor, was pleas'd to hu- 
mour him, bear with his Anger, and in a 
lufory manner, expoſe his childiſh Frow- 
ardneſs, and ſhew him to himſelf. 


« ARISE (ſaid his gracious Lord) 
and. go to Ninive.” No ſuch mat- 
ter,” ſays our Prophet to himſelf; but 
away over-Sea for TaxsHxism. He fairly 

lays the Truant, like an arch School-Boy; 


hoping to hide out of the way. But his 


Tutor had good Eyes, and a long. Reach. 
He overtook him at Sea; where a Storm 


was ready prepar'd for his Exerciſe, and 
a Fiſh's Belly for his Lodging. The Re- 
negade found himſelf in harder Durance 
than any at Land. He was ſufficiently 

mortify d: He grew good, pray'd, mora- 
lizd, and ſpoke mightily 


againſt + Lying 


Vanitys. 


 _A6&aiN, || the Prophet is taken into 
favour, and bid go to NINIVE, to fore- ' 
tel Deſtruction. He foretels it. NINIVE 
repents: God pardons: and the Prophet 


is angry. 


* Jonah, Ch. 1, gc. 
T Ibid. Ch. 2. ver. 8. 
i Ch. Zo ver. I, Ce. 


H 4 CLOED?- 
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Miſc.2. F 

„Lon - Did not T'foreſee what 5 
4 this wou'd come to? Was not this. my 
<.' Saying, when I was fafe and quiet at 
c hne? What elſe ſhowd I have run 
« away for? As if I knew not how 
little dependance there was on the Re- 
4 ſolution of thoſe, who are always fo 
« ready to forgive, and repent of what 
< they have determin'd.—— No 
« Strike m̃e dead /——Take my Life, this 
«© moment. is better for me. If ever 
“J propheſy again * * 


1554 And Do Thou well . be thus an- 0 


: 4 ory, Jo NAH]! Conſider with thy-ſelf. 
Come: Since thou wilt needs re- 1 
tire out of the City, to ſee at a diſtance 0 

«© what will come of it; here, Take a better 

„ Fence than thy own Booth againſt the t 
“hot Sun that incommodes Thee. Take li 


„this tall Plant as a ſhady Covering ofor I 4 
* thy Head. Cool thy-ſelf, and be deli- tl 
« wver'd from thy Grief. „ 


Wa EN The Almighty had ſhown this P 
Indulgence to the Prophet, he grew better⸗- 


- humour'd, and paſs'd a tolerable Night. 
But the || next morning the Worm came, I 
8 4 ee gi 
* Tonah, Ch. 4, ver. 1, 2, 3. 5 
„„ 5 3 3 
Ver. 7, 8. | [ 


and 


„ 0 * 


* hd 


— 
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and an Eañ-Wind: the Arbor was s nipꝰd: Ch, _ 
A 


the Sun ſhone vehemently, and the Pro- 
phet's Head was heated, as before. Pre- 
ſently the ill Mood returns, and the Pro- 
phet is at the old paſs. © Better die, 
& than live at this rate. Death, Death 


_ © alone can ſatisfy me. Let me hear no 


60 longer of Living. 


No! TER in 
* vain to talk of it.“ ** 


Aan * GOD expoſtulates; but is 
taken up ſhort, and anſwer'd churliſhly, 
by the teſty Prophet. Angry he ; 


« angry he ought to be, and angry he will * 
But the Ar- 


« be, to his Death.” 
MIGHTY, With utmoſt pity towards him, 


in this melancholy and froward Temper, lays 


open the Folly of it; and exhorts to Mzld- 


eſs, and Good Humous, in the moſt 


tender manner, and under the moſt fami- 


liar and pleaſant Images; whilſt he ſhews 


+ expreſly more Regard and Tenderneſs to 
the very CATTEL and Brute-Beaſts, than 
the Prophet to his own Human Kino, 
and to thoſe very Diſciples whom by _ 


Þr raching he had canverted, 


In the antienter Parts of Sacred Story, 
where the Beginning of things, and Ori- 


gin of human Race are rep to us, 


— 
A * 


. 
55 _ the laft Verſe of this e 


— 5 aegis, _ 
„ * 1 2 A — Lays As 
* A kx 1 a. —y 
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222 * MTYSCELLANEOUS 
Miſe.2.there are ſufficient Inftances of this Fa- 
mmiliarity of Stile, this popular pleaſant In- 
tercourſe, and Manner of Dialogue be- 
tween * GO p and Mas: I might add even 
between + Man and Bea; and what is 
Kill more extraordinary, between GOD 

and SAT AN. Nene 


WuBATSsOEVER of this kind, may be 
allegorically underſtood, or in the way of 
PARABLE of FAzLE; this J am ſure of, 
That the Accounts, Deſcriptions, Narrations, 
Expreſſions, and Phraſes are in themſelves 
many times exceedingly pleaſant, enter- 
taining, and facetious. But fearing left I 
might be miſ interpreted, ſhowd I offer 
to ſet theſe Paſſages in their proper Light | 
(which however has been perform'd by 
undoubted good Chriſtians, and moſt 
Learned and ** Eminent Divines of our 
own Church) I forbear to go any fur- 
ther into the Examination or Criticiſm of 

this ſort, 


As for our Saviour's Stile, tis not more 
| vehement and mijeſtick in his graveſt Ani- 
|» madverſions or declamatory Diſcourſes ; 
| - than it is ſharp, humorous, and witty in his 


. F * * 8 


Ras aa a ae Sond ann 4 ee cies. ooo oi 


2 


LL 


* Gen. Chap. 3. ver. 9, tc. 
. F Numb. Ch. 22. ver. 28, Oc. 
(i) Job, Ch. 1, & 2. 
(2) Chron, Ch. 18. ver. 18, 19, e. 
T See BURNET. Arche, ca p. 7, p. 280, G. 
| Repartecs, 
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Repartees, Reflections, fabulous Narra- Ch: 3. 
tions, or Parables, Simile's, Compariſons, SV 

| and other Methods of milder Cenſure and 

| Reproof. His Exhiortations to his Diſci- 

; ples; his pafticular Deſignation of their 

: Manners ; the pleaſant Images under 
Which he often couches his Morals and 

prudential Rüles; even his Miracles them- 
ſelves ( eſpecially the + firſt he ever 
wrought) carry with them a certain Fe/- 
tivity, Alacrity, and Good Humour 
ſo remarkable, that 1 ſhou'd look upon it 
as Impoſſible not to be moy'd in a plea- 
ſant manner at their Recital. 
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No w, if what I have here aſſerted in 
behalf of PrzasanTRY and H u- 
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Reformers, to exhilarate Religion, and cor- 
re rect that Melancholy and Gloomine f to 
3. which it is ſubje&; according to thoſe 
; different Modifications of ENT Hus 
15 asu * above ſpecify'd. 
—— ¼¾õ;!l ae, 
33 1 il 
+ St. JOHN, chap. 2, ver. 11. : | 
* Abpye, chap, 1, 2. g 
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Mi oa Author, as L take it, has + elfe- 
where ſhewn that theſe Founders were real 
Maſicians, and Improyers of Poetry, Mu- 
Let, and the entertaining Arts; which they 
in a manner incorporated with Religion: 
Not without good reaſon; as I am apt to 
imagine ; fince to me it plainly appears, 
That in the early times of all Religions, 
when Nations were yet barbarous and ſa- 
vage, there was ever an Aptneſs or Ten- 
: dency towards the dark part of Super- 
ſtition, which among many other Hor- 
ours produc'd that of human Sacrifice, 
i Something of this Nature might poſſibly 
8 be deduc'd even from Holy Writ. And 


LY * 
* * . 


1 


T Treatiſe III. pag. 237. 1 | 
I Gen. chap. 22. ver. 1, 2, Cc. and Judg. chap. 11. 
Ver. 30, 31, &c. . 
| Theſe Places relating to ABRAHAMand FEP H- 
THAH, are cited only with reſpect to the Notion 
Which theſe Primitive Warriours may be ſaid to have en- 
- tertain'd concerning this horrid Enormity, ſo common 
| among the Tnhabitants'of the Paleſtine and other neigh- 
bouring Nations. It appears that even the elder of 
'theſe Hebrew Princes was under no extreme Surprize on 
this trying Revelation. Nor did he think of expoſtu- 
lating, in the leaft, on this occaſion; when at another 
time he cou'd be ſo. importunate for the Pardon of an 
inhoſpitable, murderous, impious and inceſtuous City; 
| Gen. 18, 23, &c. See Marſham's Citations, pag. 76, 77. 
— Ex iſtis ſatius eſt colligere hanc Abrahami Tentationem non 
fuiſſe nexaumrynuirny meat, ac ionem innovatam; non re- 
cens excogitatam, ſed ad priſtinos Cananawum mores deſigna: 
tam. See the learned Capel's Diſſertation upon Feph- 
thah ; Ex hujus voti Lege (Lev.\27. v. 28, 29.) JEPH- 
TE Filiam omninò videtur imnolaſſe, hoc eſt, mortè affe- 8 
e ciſſe, & executus eſt in ei votum quod ipfe voverat, pag. 
JN b. 11. 39.” ö 
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in other 1 We are N ws it 85 * g | 


more at large.” | 


Ev. one 9 how 7 a Part 
of the old Heathen Worſhip (conſiſted in 
Play, Poetry and Dance. And tho ſome of 


the more melancholy and ſuperſtitious 


Votarys might approach the Shrines of 


their DIVIN ITYs with mean Grima- 
ces, Crouchings, and other famning Ac- 
tions, betraying the low Thoughts _ 


had of the Divine Nature; 10 "tis we 


known, that in thoſe times the i{beral 
* ſzcophantick manner of Devotion was by 
the wiſer ſort contemn'd and oft e 


ted, 1 as Enaviſh and indirect. 


— 
A 


* See before, Tieitife I. Pag. 33. j 
1 on iu prece poſcis emaci, Ce. 


Haud cuivis promptum e, mur murque 9 ſu 
ſurros, | 


Tollere de Templu.— — 


De 70V E quid ſentis ? Eſine, ut pr eponere cures - 
Hunc cuinam 2 - 


1 — 


Qui tu mercede Deorum 
Emeris auriculas ? 752 
O curvæ in terris anime, (5 celeſtium i ze 
Nuid juvat hoc, 7. emplis noftros immittere mores, 

Et bona Diis ex "bac ſceleratà ducere pulpa ? 

Perl. Saf. 2. 


Non eſt meum, ſi mugiat Africis 
Malus procella, ad miſeras preces 


-  Decurrere, — — £ 
Hor, lib. 3. Od. 29. 


4 06 Treatiſe II. hag. 133. And above, Chap. I. 
Pag. 79. in L the Notes. | : | 


How 
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To ISCELLANEQUS 
e, 105 


How dit 
good and virtuous were preſum'd to carry 


= 


FTARGH ingly, inſtead of many others, 


pPerſtition; 
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eee un en, Th, wengi 
nee, kaTabogRa ras, chr? ce, plies 96. 
geen dies, TquhaTioes, dAACGITES πντννννj-⁰h̃uc, &c. 
ee eee 
te then declining Copntrymen) who in a way of Super ſt i- 
cc gion run ſo 25 the velifh of barbarous Nations, and 
„ bring into Religion iat frightſul Mein of ſordid and vili- 
„ Hine De vation, ill fovour'd. Humiliation. and Contrition, ab- 
jest Looks and Countenances, Canfternations, 'Proftrations, 
* Disfgurations, and, in the A& of Warſtiip, Diſtortions, con- 
« firain'd and painful Poſtures of the Body, wry Faces, beg- 
<<-garly Tones, Mumpings, Grimaces, Cringingæ, and the reſt 
< of this kind. A ſhame indeed to us Grecians !—— 
« For to us (we know) tis preſcrib from of old by our 
<< peculiar Laws concerning Muſick, and the publick Chorus's, 
« that we ſhou'd perform in the handſomeſt manner, and with 
4, juſt and manly Countenance, avoitling thoſe Grimaces 
* and Contortions of which ſome Singers contract a Habit. 
c And (hall we nat in the more immediate Worſhip of the D E- 
<< ITT preſerve this liberal Air and manly Appearance? 
<< Or, on tbe contrary, whilſt we are nicely obſervant of other 
« Forms and Decencys in the Temple, ſhall we negleA_thi 
© preater Recency in Voice, Words and Manners; and with 
« vile Cries, Fawnings, and proſtitute Behaviour, betray the 


| < National ip deliver'd down to us by our Forefathers, 

— < and purg d from every thing of a bar barous and ſavage Kind? 
| What FPLUTARC#H mentions here, of the juſt 
Countenance or liberal Air, the 5iua Sixziw, of the Muſi- 

cal Performer, is agreeably illuftrated in his 4 LC I. 

5 14D ES. Tas that heroick Youth who, as appears 

by this Hiſtorian, firſt gave occation to the AT A E- 

NIANS of the higher Rank wholly to abandon the 


c natural Di 72 and Majeſty of that Divine Religion and 
or 


uſe of Flutes ; which had before been highly in favour. 


With 


on <P 1 8 1 4 2 W : 
y » 9 9 | we EF 8 * e | 2 8 ; 2 
diterent an Air and Aſpect the 
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per ſtitiom; and in another againſt the Epi- Ch. 
curean Atheiſm, where it will plainly 
e e e eee eee . 


—— — hhh———: ¾—— „ „%' 
with them. The Reaſon given, was © 'the illiberal Air 
« which attended ſuch Performers, and the anmanly Di. 
de figuration of their Looks and Countenance which this 
« Piping-work produc d.“ As for the real Figure 
or Plight of the ſuperſtitions Mind, our Author thus de- 
ſcribes it : © Gladly won d the poor comfortleſs Mind, by 
c whiles, keep Feſtival and rejoice : Bus ſuch as its Reli- 
« gion #s, there can be no free Mirth or Foy belonging to it. 
&« Publick, Thankſgivings are but private Mournings. Sigbe 
« and Sorrows accompany its Praiſes. ' Fears and Horrours' 
& corrupt its beſt Affect ions. When it aſſumes the outward Or- 


% 


„ Ls DN. Cones 


7 « naments of beſt Apparel for the Temple, it even then ſtrikes 
cc Melancholy, and appears in Paleneſs and ghaſtly Looks... 
; « While it worſhips, it trembles. It ſends up Vows in 
&« faint and feeble Voices, with eager Hopes, Deſires, and 
k & Paſſions, diſcoverable in the whole Diſorder of the out ward 


5 « Frame : and, in the main, it evinces plainly by Practice, 
f c that the Notion of PYTHAGORAS was but vain, 
E cc who dar'd aſſert, That we were then in the beſt State, 
a « and carry'd our moſt becoming Looks with us, when, 
. * we approach'd the Gods. For then, above all other Sea- 


þ « ſons, are the Superſtitions found in the maſt abject miſerable 
25 « State of Mind, and with the meaneſt Preſence and Beha- 
4 « viour ; approaching the Sacred Shrines of the Divine Powers 
g. « in the ſame manner as they wou d the Dens of Bears or 
2 & Lions, the Caves of Baſlisks, or Dragons, or other hideous : 
30 * Receſſes of wild Beafts or raging Monſters. To me there- 
10 « fore it appears wonderful, that we ſhou' d arraign Atheiſm 
th « as impious ; whilſt Superſtition eſcapes the Charge. Shall 
he WW © be who holds there are no Divine Powers, be eſteemd im- 
* * pious; and ſhall nat he be eſteem'd far more impious who, 
bs holds the Divine Beings ſuch in their Nature as the Superſti- 
2 “ fjous believe and repreſent * Fr my. own part, I had ra- 
uſf r ther Men ſhou'd ſay of me, &c. See Treatiſe I. pag. 
fi- 41. in the Notes. Nothing can be more remarka- 
L ble than what our Author ſays again, a little below. 
178 « The Atheiſt believes there is no Deity; the Religioniſt (ﬆ 
E- « ſuperſtitious Believer ) wiſhes there were none. If he be. 
he « -lieves, tis againſt his Will : miſtruſt he dares not, nor call 
ur « bis Thought in queſtion, But cou'd he with Security, at 
VC n 4 


—— — 
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Miſc. a, enough appear f what a ſhare GOOD Hu- 
uoux had in that which the politer An- 


« once, throw off that oppreſſive Fear, which like the Rock of 
 ©TANTALUS. impends, and_ preſſes over him, he 
< would with equal Foy ſpurn his inſlaving Thought, and em- 
© brace the Atheifi's State and Opinion as bis bappieſt Delive-- 
et 'rance, Atheiſts are free of Superſtition, . but the Superſti- 
* tious. are. ever. willing Atheiſts, tho impotent in their 5 
© Thought, and unable to believe of the Divine Being as they 
en 44445 won d. Nuvi 5 To N Ahl Heidi Hoy ig uche 
* wires & d Suoidaiper. 7) . Tragiou & - wv, 
<< eQertrepo; iow N d JeFE Cen ae 51 3. GrAgTH." 
See Treatiſe I. pag. 35, 36, 49, 1. 
+. Where ſpeaking of Religion, as it ſtood in the Hea- 
then Church, and in his own time; he confeſſes, 
«© That as to the vulgar Diſpoſetion, there was no Reme-. 
< dy. Many even of the better ſort wou'd be found, of 
& courſe, to intermix with their Veneration and Eſteem 
« ſomething of Terrour or Fear in their religious Wor- 
* ſhip, which might give it perhaps the Character of 
os = oP ERSTITION : But that this Evil was a 


— — — —⅜ — 
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V thouſand. times over-balanc'd by the Satisfaction, 
* Hope, Joy and Delight which attended religious 
* Worſhip, This (ſays he) is plain and evident from 
< the moſt demonſtrable Teftimonys. For neither the 
4 Societys, or Publick Meetings in the Temples, nor 
the Feſtivals themſelves, nor any other diverting Par- 

<* tys, Sights, or Entertainments are more delightful ſ 


SY 7. Y BY oe ę ß LA Peg 


or rejoicing than what we our-ſelyes behold, and act E 
< in the Divine Worſhip, and in the Holy Sacrifices 6 
« and Myſterys that belong to it. Our Diſpoſition and 
be“ Temper is not, on this occaſion, as if we. were in { 
« the Preſence of worldly. Potentates, dread Sove- c 
s reigns, and Deſpotick Princes. Nor are we here 
« found meanly humbling our-ſelves, crouching in . 
— 6e Fear and Awe, and full of Anxiety and Con fuſion, 
« as wou'd be natural to us in ſuch a Caſe. But where > 


the Divinity is eſteem'd the neareſt, and moſt immediate- 
<< ly preſent, there Horrours and Amazements are the 
“ furtheſt baniſh'd ; there the Heart, we find, gives 
ce freeft way to Pleaſure, to Entertainment, to Play, 
* Mirth, Humour, and Diverſion ; and this even to an 
2 EXCESS 


tients 
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tients efteattv@ as Piey, and nue Redl. Ch.; 
gion. ; 8 2 


BUT now, methinks, I have been 
ſufficiently grave and ſerious, in defence 
of what is directly contrary to Seriouſneſs 
and Gravity. I have very ſolemnhy plea- 
ded for Gajery and Go'oy Humour: 
: I have declaim*d againft Pedaptrry in lear- 

ned Language, and oppos'd Formality in 
Form. I now find my-ſelf ſomewhat 
impatient to get looſe from the Conſtraint 
g of Method: And I pretend lawfully to 
* exerciſe the Privilege which I have aſſer- 
ted, of rambling from Subject to Subject, 
from Style to Style, in my Misc ELLA“- 


, | x:0us Manner, according to my pre- 
5 ſent Profeſſion and Character. 

e „„ SF | 
4 I Mary, in the mean while, be cen- 


1 ſur'd probably for paſſing over my Third 
t Head. But the methodical Reader, if he 


7 | be ſcrupulous about it, may content him- 

n {elf with looking back: And if poſſibly he 
„can pick it out of my Second, he will 1 5 

in this Anticipation, in a Writing which is 

n, overn'd leſs by Form than Humour. I 

* 1ad indeed reſolv'd with my-ſelf to make 

ne a large Collection of Paſſages from out 
N moſt eminent and learned Divines, in or- 

47 

an 


der to have ſet forth this Latter Head of 
my Chapter; and by better Authority 
Vol. III. N "os 


» 
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Miſc.2. than my own to have evinc'd, . That 
ve had in the main 2 good hamoiur'd 
„ Religion. But after conſidering a lit- 
tle while, I came to this ſhort Iſſue with 
my-ſelf: © That it was better not to cite 

&« at all, than to cite partially,” Now if I 

cited fairly what was ſaid as well on the 
melancholy as the chearful ſide of our 


wa oe o ans ac. es ies ii 


Religion, the Matter, I found, wou'd be 
pretty doubtfully balanc'd : And the Re- 
ſult at laſt wou'd be this; „That, ge- 
« nerally ſpeaking, as oft as a Divine 
& was in good Humour, we ſhou'd find 
« RELIGION the ſweeteft and beit-ha- . 
c mour d thing in Nature: But at other I, 
«© Times (and that, pretty often) we h 
- © ſhou'd find a very different Face of I x 
« Matters.” A 1 cc 
Cc 
Tuus are we alternately exalted and 
humbled, chear'd and dejected, according 
as our ſpiritual Director is himſelf in- IF 
fluenc'd : And this, peradventure, for 7 
our Edification and Advantage; - That ue 
by theſe Contrarietys and Changes we fel 
« may be render'd more ſupple and com- wp 
<« pliant.” If we are very low, and domm; 4 


We are talen up. If we are ap, and hi,; con 
We are taten domn..— This is Diſcipline. ¶ the 
This is Authority and Command. — Did | 
Religion carry conſtantly one and the ſame 
Face, and were it always repreſented to 
us alike in every reſpect; we might per- 

= | haps 
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haps be over-bold, and make Acquain- Ch. Tl K 
2 


tance with it, in too familiar a manner: 
We might think our-ſelves fully know 
ing in it, and aſſur'd of its true Character 


and Genius. From whence perhaps we 


might become more. refractory towards 
the Ghoſtly Teachers of it, and be apt 


to ſubmit our- ſelves the leſs to thoſe who,- 


by Appointment and Authority, repreſent 
it to us, in ſuch Lights as they eſteem 


moſt proper and convenient. 


I SHALL therefore not only conclude 
abruptly, but even ſceptically on this my 
lt Head: referring my Reader to what 
has been faid already, on my preceding 
Heads, for the bare probability. © of our 
“ having, in the main, a witty and good- 
* humour d RELIGION,” * 


Tr1s, however, I may preſume to aſ- 


ſert; Thar there are undoubtedly ſome 


Countenances or Aſpects of our Religion, 
which are humorous and pleaſant in them- 
ſelves; and that the ſadder Repreſenta- 


tions of it are many times ſo over- ſad and 
diſmal, that they are apt to excite a very 


contrary, Paſſion to what is intended by 
the Repreſenters. 


Further Remarks on the Author of the 


Treatiſes. His Order and Deſign. 


His Remarks on the S u CE s- 
. SION of | Wit, | and | Progreſs of | 


” 


Letters, and Philoſophy. — of 


Words, Relations, Afections.—Coun- | 


try-Men and Country. Old-E N G- 
LAND. — Patriots of the Soil.— 
Virtuoſi, and Philoſophers. 4 
TASTE. „ 


IAV IN G already aſſerted my Pri- 


— vilege, as a MiscEkLLANBOuUusS 


H or ESS A -Mriter of the modern 


Eſtabliſnhment; to write. on every Sub- 
ject, and in every Method, according as 
I fancy; to uſe Order, or lay it aſide, as I 
think fit; and to treat of Order and Me. 


thod in other Works, tho free 1 
a ar 2 
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” MUELECETONS. I. 
and unconfin'd as to my own; I ſhall pre- Ch. 1. 
ſume, in this place, to confider the pre- 
ſent Method and Order of my Author's 
Treatiſes, as in this ſoim- Edition they are 


NoTwrtTHsTANDING the high Airs 
of ScEPBTICISM Which our Author a- 
ſumes in his firſt Piece; I cannot, after 
all, but imagine that even there he proves 
; himſelf, at the bottom, 4 real Dod A- 
| IST, and ſhews plainly that he has his 
| private Opinion, Belief, or Faith, as ſtro 
. as any Devotee or Religioniſt of em all. 
Cc | Tho he affects perhaps to ſtrike at other 
f Hypotheſes and Schemes; he has ſome- 
FF thing of his own ſtill in reſerve, and 
7 holds a certain Plan or Syſtem peculiar to 


5 himſelf, or ſuch, at leaſt, in which he 
: has at preſent but few Companions or 
4 Followers. | Is 
ON this Account I look upon his Ma- - 5h 


nagement to have been much after the 
rate. of ſome. ambitions ARCHITECT; 


| who being call'd perhaps to prop a Roof, 


G redreſs a leaning Wall, or add to ſome 
1 particular Apartment, is not contented 
> with this ſmall Specimen of his Maſter- 
1 ſhip; but pretending to demonſtrate the 


: Un-ferviceableneſs and Inconvenience of 
„the old Fabrick, forms the Delign of a 
7 zem Building, and longs to ſhew his Skill 
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Miſc. 3. in the principal Parts of ArchiteQureand 
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Is certain that in matters of Learn- 
ing and Philoſophy, the Practice of pul- 
ling down is far pleaſanter, and affords 
more Entertainment, than that of build- 

ing and ſetting up. Many have ſucceeded, 

to a Miracle, in the firſt, who have miſe- 

rably fallen in the latter of thefe At- 
rempts. We may find a thouſand Engi- 
neers who can ſap, undermine, and blow 

up, with admirable Dexterity, for one 
ſingle-one who can bild a Fort, or lay 

the Plat-form of a Citadel. And tho 
Compaſſion in real War may make the 
ruinous Practice leſs delightful, 'tis certain | 
that in the literate warring-World, the 
ſpringing of Mines, the blowing up of 
Towers, Baſtions, and Ramparts of Pr 
LOSOPHY, With Syſtems, Hypotheſes, Opi- i | 
nions, and Doctrines into the Air, is a Spec- 
tacle of all other the moſt naturally re- 


joicing. 


_ Our Author, we ſuppoſe, might have : 
done well to conſider this. We have fair- I * 
- ty conducted him thro his fit and ſecond f 
LETTER, and have brought him, as we \ 
ſce here, into his hid Piece. He has hi- 5 
therto, methinks, kept up his ſapping Me- n 
thod and azravellizz Humour, with tole- WW 5 
table good Grace. He has given only \ 
e 


| Virtue, Vol. II. 
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ſome few, and ver * ſlender * Hints of go- Ch. 1. 
ing further, or attempting to erect any SWV 


Scheme or Model that may diſcover his 
Pretence to a real Archite-Capacity. 
Even in this his Third Piece he carrys 
with him the ſame ſceptical Mien: and 
what he offers by way of Project or Hypo- 


theſis, is very faint, hardly ſpoken aloud ; 


but mutter'd to himſelf, in a kind of du- 


bious Whiſper, or feign'd Sor1iroqur. 


And what he diſcovers of Form and Me- 
thod, is indeed fo accompany'd with the 
random Miſcellaneous Air, that it may paſs 
for Raillery, rather than good Earneſt. 


Tis in his following + Treatiſe that he 


diſcovers himſelf openly, as a plain Dog- 
mati, a Formalizt, and Man of Method; 
with his Hypotheſis tack*d to him, and his 
Opinions ſo cloſe-fticking, as wow'd force 
one to call to mind the Figure of ſome 
preciſe and ſtrait-lac'd Profeſſor in a Uni- 


verſity. 5 


\ [] g : 
r 
6 
—— 


ar Treatiſe I. pag. 41, 43, 44, 49. at the end. 
And 54, concerning the previous Knowledg. So again, 
Treatiſe II. pag. 81, and 116. ——And again, Trea- 


tiſe III. pag, 294, 295, 297. where the INQUIRY 
is propos'd, and the Syſtem and Genealogy of the Af- 


feftions previouſly treated; with an Apology (pag. 312.) 
for the examining Practice, and ſeeming . Pedantry of the 
Method And afterwards the Apology for Treatiſe 
IV. in Treatiſe V. pag. 263, 264 Concerning this 
Series and Dependency of theſe joint Treatiſes, ſee 
more particularly befow, MIS C. IV. chap. 1. in the be- 


ginning. 


D 


+ V. Treatiſe v. The IN QUIRY concerning 
I 4 WHAT 
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behalf, when we came in company with 
him, to inquire into ſuch ſolemn and pro- 
found Subjects, is very doubtful, Mean 
while, as his Affairs ſtand hitherto in this 
bis Treatiſe of Advice, I ſhall be contented 
to yoke with him, and proceed, in my 
miſcellaneous Manner, to give my A p- 
V.ics alſo to Men of Note; whether 
they are Authors or Politiciens, Virtuoſi or 
Fine-Gentlemen ;, comprehending Him, the | 
faid Author, as one of the number of the | 
Advis'd, and ſelf too (if occaſion be) | 
after his own example of Self- Admonition 


a... a »>.i..c a. aac „ r TY 


and private Addreſs. 


BUT firſt as to our Author's Diſſerta- 
tion in this third Treatiſe, where he makes 
his Reflections upon Authors in general, and 
the Riſe and Progreſs of Arts, to be the Inlet 
or Introduction to his Philoſophy ; we may 
obſerve, That it is not without ſome Ap, 
pearance of Reaſon that he had ad vanc'd 
this Method. It muſt be acknowledg'd, 
that tho there may have been divine Men 
- of a tranſcending Genius, who may have 
given Laws both in Religion and Govern- 
ment, to the great Advantage and Im- 
provement of Mankind; Yet PHIL Os o- 
PHY It-ſelf, as 4 Science and known Pro- 
Feſion worthy of that name, cannot with 


- 
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any probability be ſuppos'd to have riſen Ch. 1. 


(as our Author ſhews) till other Arts had 
been rais'd, and, in a certain proportion, 


_ advanc'd before it. As this was of the 
greateſt Dignity and Weight, ſo it came 


lait into Form. It was long clearing it- 


* 


ſelf from the affected Dreſs of Sophiſts, or 


Enthuſiaſtick Air of Poets; and appear'd 


late in its genuine, ſimple, and juſt Beauty. 


Tux Reader perhaps may juſtly excuſe 


our Author for having * in this place fo 
over -· loaded his Margin with thoſe weigh- 


ty Authoritys and antient Citations, when 


he knows that there are many grave Pro- 


feſſors in Humanity and Letters among 
the Moderns who are puzzPd in this 
Search, and write both repugnantly to 
one another, and to the plain and natural 
Evidence of the Caſe. The real Lineage 
and SUCCESSION of Wit, is indeed as 
lainly founded in Natare, as our Author 
as ſhewn it to be evident in Hiſtory and 
Fact. The GxEEK Nation, as it is Ori- 
ginal to us, in reſpect to theſe polite Arts 
and Sciences, ſo it was in reality original 


| ta it-ſelf. For whether the EG YP TIANs, 


PHENICIANS, THRACIANS, or BAR- 


BARIANS of any kind, may have hit 


fortunately on this or that particular In- 


vention, either in Agriculture, Building, 


— 


— 
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Miſe. 3. Navigation, or Letters; which-ever may 
have introduc'd this Rite of Worſhip, this 
Title of a Deity, this or that Inſtrument 
of Muſick, this or that Feſtival, Game, or 
Dance (for on this matter there are high 
Debates among the Learned) tis evident, 
beyond a doubt, that when the Arts and 
Sriences were firſt form'd; when Muſick, 
Poetry, and the reſt came to receive ſome 
kind of ſhape, and be diſtinguiſh'd into 
their ſeveral Orders and Degrees, *twas by 
means of GxRECE alone, and in the 
hands of that ſole polite, moſt civiliz'd, 
and learned of all Nations. ny 


Nox can this appear ftrange, when 
we conſider the fortunate Conſtitution of 
that People. For tho compos'd of diffe- 
4 rent Nations, diſtinct in Laws and Go 
vernments, divided by Seas and Conti- 
nents, diſpers'd in diſtinct Iſlands; yet be- 
ing originally of the ſame Extract, united 
by one ſingle Language, and animated by 
that ſocial, publick and free Spirit, whic | 
notwithſtanding the Animoſity of their ſe- 
veral warring States, induc'd them to erect 
ſuch Heroick Congreſſes and Powers as t 
- thoſe which conſtituted the AMPHHIC· 
© TONTAN Conncils, the OLymeicx, | 
ISTHMIAN, and other Games; they 
cou'd not but naturally poliſh and refine 
each other. Twas thus they brought 
their beautiful and comprehenſive Lan- | 
A1 ' - guage 
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guage to a juſt Standard, leaving only ſuch Ch. 1. 
Variety in the Dialects as render'd their SY 


Poetry, in particular, ſo much the more 
agreeable. The Standard was in the fame 
proportion carry*d. into other Arts. The 
Secretion was made. The ſeveral Species 
found and ſet apart. The Performers and 
Maſters in every kind, honour'd, and ad- 
mir'd. And, laſt of all, even CRITICEkS 
themſelves acknowledg'd and receiv'd as 
Maſters over all the.reſt. From Maſk, 
Poetry, Rhetorick, down to the ſimple Proſe 
of Hiſtory, thro all the plaſtick Arts of 
Sculpture, Statuary, Painting, Architecture, 
and the reſt, all that was Maſe- lite, grace- 
ful and exquiſite, was rewarded with the 
higheſt Honours, and carry'd on with the 
utmoſt Ardour and Emulation. "Thus 
GREECE, tho ſhe exported Arts to other 
Nations, had properly for her own {hare 
no Import of the kind. The utmoſt that 
cou'd be nam'd, wou'd amount to no 
more than raw Materials, un- manufactur'd, 
and of a rude and barbarous form. And 
thus the Nation was evidently Original in 
Art; and with them every noble Study and 
Science was (as the great Maſter, ſo often 
cited by our Author, ſays of certain kinds 
of Poetry) * ſelf form d, wrought out of 
Nature, and. drawa frbm the neceſlary 


— 
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* *AvToayDagmy. Supra, VOL. I. pag. 244. in the 
Notes, /ine 1. 5 Oh 
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Miſe.z.Operation and Courſe of things, working, 


as it were, of their own accord, and pro- 
per inclination, Now according to this 
natural Growth of Arts, peculiar to 


GREECE, it wou'd neceſſarily happen; 


That at the beginning, when the Force of 


Language came to be firſt prov'd; when 
the admiring World made their firſt Judg- 
ment, and eflay'd their Tafte in the Ele- 


gancys of this ſort; the Lofty, the Sub- 
lime, the Aſtoniſhing and Amazing wou'd 


be the moſt in faſhion, and prefer d. Me- 


taphorical Speech, Multiplicity of Egures 
and high. ſounding Words wou'd naturally 
prevail. Tho in the Commonwealth it- 


ſelf, and in the Affairs of Government, 


Men were us'd originally to plain and di- 


rect Speech; yet when Speaking became 


an Art, and was taught by Sophiſts and 
other pretended Maſters, the High- Poetict 
and the Figurative Way began to prevail, 
even at the Bar, and in the Publick Aſ- 
ſemblys: Inſomuch that the Grand-Maſ- 


ter, in the above- cited part of his Rhe- 
toricks, where he extols the Tragick Poet 
 EuxryPrpes, upbraids the Rhetoricians 


of his own Age, who retain'd that very 
bombaſtick Stile, which even Poets, and 


| thoſe too of the Tragick kind, had alrea- 


dy thrown off, or at leaſt conſiderably mi- 


tigated. But the Taſte of GREECE was 


— — 5 


t VOL. I. p. 254, in the Notes. 
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now - poliſhing. - A better Judgment was Ch. 1. 


was heard, and had found fucceſs. The 
People themſelves (as onr Author has 
ſhewn) came now to reform their Co- 
MED and familiar Manner, after TR 
GEDY, and the higher Srile, had been 
brought to its Ration under the laſt 

hand of an Euzxiertovts. And now in 

all the principal Works. of Ingenuity and 

Art, StMPLIC1TY and NATURE be- 
gan chiefly to be ſought: And this was 
the TasTz which laſted thro fo many 
Ages, till the Ruin of all things, under a 
Univerſal Monarchy. Feel 


Ig the Reader ſhow'd. peradventure be 
led by his Curioſity to ſeek ſome kind of 
Compariſon between this antient Growth 
of TASTE, and that which we have ex- 
perienc'd in modern days, and within our 
own Nation; he may look back to the 
Speeches of our Anceſtors in Parliament. 

He will find 'em, generally ſpeaking, to 
have been very ſhort and plain, but coarſe, - 
and what we properly call home- ſpun; till 
Learning came in vogue, and Science was 
known amongſt us. When our Princes 
and Senators became Scholars, they ſpoke 
ſcholaſtically. And the pedantick Stile was. 
prevalent, from the firſt Dawn of Letters, 
about the Age of the Reformation, till 
long afterwards. Witneſs the beſt writ- 


ren 
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Miſc. 3. ten Diſcourſes, the admir'd Speeches, Ora- 


tions, or Sermons, thro ſeveral Reigns, 


down to theſe latter which we, compute 


within the preſent Age. Twill un- 


doubtedly be found, That till very late 
days, the Faſhion of ſpeaking, and the 
Turn of Wit, was after the fgurative and 
florid Manner. Nothing was ſo accepta- 


ble as the high- ſounding Phraſe, the far- 


fetch'd Compariſon, the capricious Point, 
and Play of Words; and nothing ſo deſpi- 
cable as what was merely of the plain or 
natural kind. So that it muſt either be 
confeſs d, that in reſpect of the preceding 
Age, we are fall'n very low in TASTE; 
or that, if we are in reality improv'd, the 
natural and ſimple Manner which conceals 
and covers AR T, is the moſt truly artful, 
and of the genteeleſt, trueſt and beſt ſtu- 
dy'd Taſte: as has * above been treated 
more at large. | 


NO W, therefore, as to our Author's 
PRHILOSO PEL it:ſelf, as it lies conceaPd 
in this Treatiſe, but more profeſs'd and 

formal in his net; we ſhall proceed gra- 
Adually according to his own Method: 
ſince it becomes not one who has under- 
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-T Viz. Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author: Treatiſe fir. | 

|} Viz. INQUIRY, gs, Treatiſe V. 
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taken the part of his airy Aſſiſtant, and Ch. 1. 
humorous Paraphra#, to enter ſuddenly, NY 


without good preparation, into his dry 
Reaſonings and moral Reſearches about 


the ſocial Paſſions and natural Affections, of 


which he is ſuch a punctilious Examiner. 


Ox all human Affections, the nobleſt 
and moſt becoming human Nature, is that 
of Love to one's Country. This, per- 
haps, will eafily be allow'd by all Men, 
who have realy a CounTxy, and are of 
the number of thoſe who may be call'd 
a PEOPLE, as enjoying the Happineſs. of 


a real Conſtitution and Polity, by which 


they are Free and Independent. There 
are few ſuch Country- men or Free-men ſo 
degenerate, as direct to diſcountenance 
or condemn this Paſſion of Love to their 
Community and national Brotherhood. 
The indirect Manner of oppoſing this 
Principle, is the moſt uſual. We hear 
it commonly, as a Complaint, That 
* there is little of this Loy extant in the 
* World.” From whence ' tis haſtily con- 
cluded, © That there is little or nothing 


Hof friendly or ſocial Affection inherent in 


* our Mature, or proper to our Species.“ 
'Tis however apparent That there is ſcarce 
a Creature of Human Kind who is not 
poſſeſs'd at leaft with ſome inferiour de- 
gree or meaner ſort of this natural Affection 


io a Country. 
= Neſcio 
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S * Nefeia pe Nerale Solus dulielive | 
J 
| Dai. 7 n 

"Tris a wretched Aſpect of Humanity tc 

which we figure to our-ſelves, when we || | 

wou'd endeavour to reſolve the very Ef a. 

. ſence and Foundation: of this generous o 
= _ - Paſhonintoa Relation to mere Clay and n 
1 Duſt, exclufively of any W le, in- 80 
zelligent, or moral. Tis, I muſt own, on v 


certain | Relations, or reſpeckive Propor- ac 

tions, that all natural Affection does in in 
fome reſpect depend. And in this View ki 
it cannot, I confeſs, be deny'd that we lis 

have each of us a certain Relation to the th 

mere Earth ir-ſelf, the very Mould or Sur- un 

face of that Planet, in which, with other w. 
Animals of various forts, We: (poor Rep- || cic 

tiles!) were alſo bred and nourifh'd.. But ¶ ou 

had it happen'd to one of us Britiſb- Men ſui 

to have been born at Sea, cowd we not ¶ jo; 

therefore properly be call'd Bririſb-Men? || gil 

Cou'd we be allow'd Conntry-Mex of no fff of 
ſort, as having no diſtinct relation to any I Soc 

certain Soil or Region; no Neighbourhood I lar 
2 but with the watry Inhabitants and Sea- I ne: 
M.ͤunſters? Surely, if we were born of clo 
. lawful Parents, lawfully employ*'d, and un- I the 
Ce hats ee 4 MEE HONG me 


| * Ovid. Pont. Lib. 1. Eleg. 3. ver. et. > 4 lig1 
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der the Protection of Lam; to whatever Ch. 1. 
Colonys they were ſent, or whither- ſo: : 
ever driven in Expeditions or Adventures 
in the Publick's Service, we ſhou'd ſtill 
find we had 4 Home, and Country, ready 
to lay claim to us. We ſhou'd be oblig'd 
> I {till to conſider our- ſelves as Fallon Citisens, 
and might be allow'd to love our Country 
s | or Nation as honeſtly and heartily as the 
{ | moſt inland Inhabitant or Native of the 
Soil. Our political and ſocial Capacity 
n | wou'd undoubtedly come in view, and be 
= | acknowledg'd full as natural and eſſential 
nin our Species, as the parental and filiab 
kind, which gives riſe to what we pecu- 
e larly call zatural Affection. Or ſuppoſin 
ie | that both our Birth and Parents had bee 
r- | unknown, and that in this reſpect we 
er were in a manner younger Brothers in So- 
p- eciety to, the reſt of Mankind; yet from 
ut our Nurture and Education we ſhou'd 
en I furely enough eſpouſe ſome - Coartry, and 
of, joyfully 8 the Protection of a Ma- 
? giltracy, ſhou'd of neceſſity and by force 
no of Nature join our- ſelves to the general 
ny Society of Mankind, and thoſe in particu- 
od lar, with whom we had enter'd into a 
ea · nearer Communication of Benefits, and 
of cloſer- Sympathy of Affections. It may 
un: therefore be eſteem'd no better than a 
mean Subterfuge of narrow Minds, to aſ- 
lign this natural Paſſion for Society, and 4 
Country, to ſuch a Relation as that of a 
det Vo I. III. K mere 
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Miſc. 3. mere Fungus or common Exereſcence, to its 
+ Parent- Mould, or nurſing Dung-hill. | 


TEE RELATION of Country-may, if 
it be allow'd any thing at all, muſt imply 
ſomething moral and ſocial. The Notion 
it-ſelf pre-ſuppoſes a naturally civil and po- 
litical State of Mankind, and has reference 
to that particular part of Society to which 
Ve owe our chief Advantages as Men, and 
rational Creatures, ſuch as are + natural) 
and neceſſarily united for each other's Hap- 
pineſs and Support, and for the higheſt 
of all Happineſſes and Enjoyments; The 
«. Intercourſe of Minds, the free Uſe of 
our Reaſon, and the Exerciſe of mutual 


. A = ic. mo . cc _ = 


AN ingenious Phyſician among the Mo- 
derns, having in view the natural De- 
pendency of the vegetable and animal Kinds 
on their common Mot her-E A R T H, and ob- 
ſerving that both the one and the other 
draw their continual Suſtenance from her, 
by proper mouths (ſome rooted and fix d 
down to their firſt abodes, others uncon- 

. find, and wandring from place to place, 

to ſuck their Nouriſhment) He accor- l 

dingly, as I remember, ſtiles this latter I the 

animal-Race, her releas'd Sons; Tilios Terre wo 

— — 

+ Above, VOL. I. pag. 109, &c. and VO L. II. nat. 
pag. 310. | = T 
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emancipatos. Now if this be our only way Ch. . 


of reckoning for Mankind, we may call WY 
our-ſelyes indeed, Ihe Sons of EARTH, at 


large; but not of any particular 80 1 L, or 
Diſtrict. The Diviſion of Climates and 
Regions are fantaſtick and artificial: much 


more the Limits of particular Countrys, 


Citys or Provinces. Our Natale Solum, 
or Mother-Earth, muſt by this account be 


the real GLOBE it-ſelf which bears us, 


and in reſpe& of which we muſt allow 
the common Animals, and even the Plants 
of all degrees, to claim an equal Brother- 
hood with us, under this common PARENT. 


AccorvinG to this Calculation, we 


mult of neceſſity carry our Relation as far 
as to the whole material World or Uni- 
verſe; where alone it can prove compleat. 


But for the particular Diſtrict or Tract of 


Earth, which in a vulgar ſenſe we call our 
CounTxy, however bounded or geo- 
graphically divided, we can never, at this 
rate, frame any accountable Relation to it, 
nor conſequently aſſign any natural or pro- 


per Affection towards it. 


Is unhappily a Man had heen born ei- 
ther at an Ian, or in ſome dirty Village; he 
wou'd hardly, I think, circumſcribe hun- 
ſelf ſo narrowly as to accept a Denomi- 
nation or Character from thoſe neareſt Ap- 
pendices, or local Circumſtances of Nati- 

PL” ML M3 VItY. 
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Miſc. 3. vity. So far ſhou'd one be from making 
the Hamlet or Pariſh to be characteriſtical 
in the Caſe, that hardly wou'd the Shire 
it-ſelf, or County, however rich or flou- 
rifhing, be taken into the honorary Term 
or Apppellation of ones Coux TRY. 
„What, then, ſhall we preſume to call 
« gar CouN TRY ? Is it ENGLAND 
&« jt-ſelf? But what of ScoTLAND? 
& Ts it therefore BxiTain? But 
« what of the other Iſlands,” the Northern 
« Oxcapes, and the Southern JEerxstyY 
“ and GuexNsStY ? What of the Plan. 
« tations and poor IRELAND? ——Be- 
hold, here, a very dubious Circumſcrip- 


BuT what, after all, if there be a 
Conqueſt or Captivity in the caſe? a Mi 
gration? a national Seceſſion, or Abandon- 
ment of our native Seats for ſome other 

Soil or Climate? This has happen'd, we 
know, to our Forefathers. And as great {1 
and powerful a People as we have been of g 
late, and have ever ſhewn our-ſelves un | v 
der the influence of free Councils, and a n 

- 
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| tolerable Miniſtry; {howd we relapſe a- 
D gain into {laviſh Principles, or be adm 
nuiſter'd long under ſuch Heads as having fi 
no Thought of Liberty for themſelves, u 
can have much leſs for Euxops or their tc 
Neighbours; we may at laſt feel a War! — 
at home, become the Seat of it, and I | 
7 the 


\ 
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ceſſors, and exchange our belov'd native 
Soil for that of ſome remote and uninha- 
bited part of the World. Now ſhowd 
this poſſibly be our Fate; ſhou'd ſome 


_ conſiderable; Colony or Body be form'd 


afterwards out of our Remains, or meet 
as it were by miracle, in ſome diſtant 
Climate; wou'd there be afterwards: no 
Emzliſh-man remaining? No common 
Bond of ' Alliance and Friendſhip by which 
we cou'd {till call Country-menr. How came 


we (I pray) by our antient name of 


Emxgliſh-men? Did it not travel with us 
over Land and Sea? Did we not, indeed, 
bring it with us heretofore from as far as 
the remoter Parts of GERMANY to this 
Hand ? 0 N 


I MUST confeſs, 1 have been apt 


ſometimes to be very angry with our Lan- 


guage for having deny'd us the uſe of the 
word PATR14, andafforded us no other 
name to expreſs” our native Community, 
than that of Country; which already bore 
* two different Significations, abſtracted 


from Mankind or Society. Reigning 


words are many times of ſuch force as 
to influence us conſiderably in our Appre- 


ks * 


* 


* Rus & Regio. In French Campagne & Pais. 


K 3 henſion 


the end 4 Conqueſt: We might then gladly Ch. 1. 
embrace the hard Condition of our Prede- 
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Mliſc. 3. henſion of things. Whether it be froth 
any ſuch Cauſe as this, I know not: but 
certain it is, that in the Idea of a CIvII 
State or NATION, we Enpliſp-n are 


much to A CONSTITuT TON and fo 
little to a 801L or CrimMaATE, were 
ever known ſo indifferent towards one, 


wou'd imagine from the common Diſ- 
Lands near the EupHRAT ES, the Ba- 


BY LONIAN or PERSTIAN Parudiſes, the 
rich Pla ins of EG Vp, the Grecian Tx M- 


* 
> WS g 


BARDY, PROVENCE, the 
' DALUSI1Az or the molt delicious Tracts in 


temptible Countrys in reſpe& of Oro 
ENGLAND. e 


thy Patriots f the Soil, L muſt. take the 
liberty to ſay, I think Oro ENGLAND 
to have been in every reſpect a very in- 


different Country: and that Late EN - 


Queen Bt ss's days, is indeed very much 
mended for the better. We were, in the 
beginning of her Grandfather's Reign, un- 
der a ſort of Poliſh Nobility, and had no 
other Libertys, than what were in com- 
nog 42 = mon 


LEY 


rab, of an Age or two old, even ſince 


apt to mix ſomewhat more than ordinary 
roſs and earthy. No People who ow'd - 


and ſo paſſionately fond of the other. One 
courſe of our Countrymen, that tlie fineſt. 


y E,; our European Ar e M- 
wb AN- 


the Eaſtern or Weſtern IN DIES, were con- 


Nov by the good leave of theſe wor- 
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mon to us wich the then faſhionable Mo- Ch. 1. 
narchys and Gothict Lord ſhips of Eu-— VV 
ROPE. For Religion, indeed, we were 

highly fam'd, above all Nations; by being 

the molt ſubject to our Eceliſiaſticts at 
home, and the beſt Tributarys and Ser- : 
vants to he Holy See abroad. © 


I Muse go further yet, and own, 
that I think Late ENGLAND, ſince the 
Revolution, to be better ſtill than Old 
EN OLAN D, by many a degree; and 


YO” WR * r ö * 
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; that, in the main, we make ſomewhat a 
a better Figure in Eu Ro E, than we did 
| a few Reigns before. But however our 


People may of late have flouri{h'd, our 
Name, or Credit have riſen; our Trade, 
and Navigation, our Manufactures, or 
our Husbandry been improv*d ; *tis cer- 
tain that our Region, Climate, and Soil, is, 4 
in its own nature, ſtill one and the fame. _— 
And to whatever Politeneſs we may ſup- { 
poſe our-ſelves already arriv'd; we mult 
confeſs, that we are the latet Barbarons, 
the laſt Civiliz'd or PoliſÞd People of 
EuxopE. We muſt allow that our firit 

| Conqueſt by the Romans brought us 
out of a State hardly equal to the In 
Tribes; and that our laſt Conqueſt by the 
Noxmans brought us only inco the ca- Fil 
pacity of receiving Arts and civil Accom- = | 
pliſhments from abroad. They came to 11 
us by degrees, from remote diftances, at 
r K 4 ſecond 
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Mliliſc. 3. ſecond or third hand, from other Courts, 
States, Academys, and foreign Nurſerys 


of Wit and Manners. 


NorwWITHSTAN DIN this, we have 
as over-weaning an Opinion of our: ſelves, 
as if we had a Claim to be Original and 
 Earth-born. As oft as we have chang'd 
Maſters, and mix'd Races with our ſeve- 
ral ſucceſſive Conquerors, we ſtill pretend 
to be as legitimate and genuine Poſſeſſors of 
our Soil, as the antient ATHENIANS ac- 
counted themſelves to have been of theirs. 


Tis remarkable however in that truly an- 


tient, wiſe, and witty People, That as 

fine Territorys and „ as they 
poſſeſs'd, as indiſputable Maſters and Su- 
periours as they were in all Science, Wit, 
Foliteneſs and Manners; they were yet 


ſo far from a conceited, ſelfiſh, and ridi- 
culous Contempt of others, that they were 


even, in a contrary Extreme, © Admirers 
« of whatever was in the leaſt degree in- 
“ genious or curious in foreign Nations.“ 
Their Great Men were conſtant, Travellers. 
Their Legiſlators and Philoſophers made 
their Voyages into Ecyp T, paſs'd into 
CHALDE4, and PERS1A, and fail'd not 


to viſit moſt of the diſpersd Grecian Go- 


vernments and Colonys thro the Iſlands of 
the GEAN, in ITALY, and on the 
Coaſts of As IA and AFRICA. ?T'was 
mention'd as a Prodigy, in the caſe of a 

| | e great 
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A THENLAMNSI!O!, 2} 36% 


. Fox our, part, we neither care that 
Foreigners ſhou'd travel to us, nor any 


of ours ſhow'd travel into foreign Coun- 


trys. Our beſt Policy and Breeding is, it 


ſeems, © To look abroad as little as 'poſ- 
PESTS l « ſible; - 


on” 
wr ** 3 ST OE + th. * > 
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* An ill Token of our being thorowly civiliz'd ; 
ſince in the judgment of the Polite and Wiſe, this in- 
hoſpitable Diſpoſition was ever reckon'd among the prin- 
cipal Marks of Barbariſm. So STRABO, from other 
preceding Authors, xovey wid var. Tols ga, - 


ow 20 O- 7h ZENHAASIAN, |. 17. p. 802. 


The Zevs Zit Sof the Antients was one of the ſo 
lemn Characters of Divinity: the peculiar Attribute of 
the ſupreme DEI T X, benign to Mankind, and re- 
commending uniyerſal Love, mutual Kindneſs, and Be- 
nignity between the remoteft and moſt unlike of hu- 


man Race. Thus their Divine Poet in Harmony with 


their Sacred Oracles: | 
Sa & wor Jets is” ud" & nation other taker, 
Zeivev d, yds d Alòs eiu d rale 
Zeivo·— — OA Z. & 
Again, 5 
ou Tis dαιν brorov 6muicſeTai dMAC 
AN sd Tr du anwuper© ind” iber, 
Tev i gh Nν,e. mp3s 3d. Ads erty d , 
 Eeivu OATS. . 


And again, 


*Atrerds STe, gi d iv avlearugr : 
TIdy7as yay PAZETKED, (lg 371 Oe vaio. 
| IAIAA., C. 


See 


. 
great Philoſopher, tho known to have Ch. 1. 
been always poor; That he ſnou'd ne 
« ver have travel'd out of his Country, 
< nor had ever gone out of ATHENS 
for his Improvement.” How madeſt a 
Reflection in thoſe who were themſelves 


* 
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Miſc. 3.“ ſible; contract our Views within the 
“ narroweſt Compaſs; and deſpiſe all 
4 Knowledg, Learning, or Manners which | 
are not of « Hume- Gromtbs For hard- 
Iy will the Antients themſelves be regar- c 
ed by thoſe who have ſo reſolute a Con- 
* tempt of what the politeſt Moderrs of \ 
any Nation, beſides their own, may have 
advanc'd in the way of Literature, Polite- I. 
#ef or PHiLoSOPHY. 


— 


IT HIS Diſpoſition of our Conntrymen, f 
from whatever Cauſes it may poſſibly be e 
deriv'd, is, I fear, a very prepoſleſſing ir 
Circumſtance againſt our Author; whole A 
Deſign is to advance ſomething new, or || «: 
at leaſt ſomething different from what is fa 
commonly current in PHILOSOHN and |} lit 
MoxaLts. To ſupport this Deſign of w 
His; he ſeems intent chiefly on this ſingle 
Point; © To diſcover, how we may, to 
< beſt Advantage, form within our-ſelves 
4 what in the polite World is call'd 4 Re- 
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See alſo Odyſ. lib. 3. ver. 34, c. and 67, Or. lib. 4 
* ver. 30, c. and 60. 5 . 
| | Such was antient Heathen CHARITY, and pious 
Duty towards the Whole of Mankind; both thoſe of dif- 
2 Nations and different Warſhips. See T reatife IV. 
Pag. 166. | 2 ig 1 6 | 
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Hx begins, it's true, as near home as WW 
poſſible; ànd ſends us to the narroweſt of 


all Converſations, that of SoLiroeu rx 
or Self- Diſcourſe. But this Correſpon- 
dence, according to his Computation, is 
wholly impracticable, without a previous 
Commerce with the World: And the 


larger this Commerce is, the more prac- 


ticable and improving he makes the other 
to appear. The Sources of this improv- 
ing Art of Self Correſpondence he derives 
from the higheſt Politeneſs and Elegance 
of antient Dialogue, and learned Debate, 
in matters of Wit, Art and Ingenuity. 
And nothing, according to our Author, 
can ſo well tevive this Practice as the 
ſame Search and Study of the higheſt Po- 


liteneſs in modern Converſation. For this 


we muſt be at the Pains of going far from 
what we uſually call Home : And, by this 
Account, it appears that our Author has 
but little hopes of being either reliſh'd 
or comprehended by any other of his 
Countrymen, than thoſe who delight in 
the open and free Commerce of the 


World, and are rejoic'd to gather Views, 


and receive Light from every Quarter; in 
order to judg the beſt of what is perfect 
and according to a juſt Standard, and true 


- 


TAsTE in every kind. 
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156 MISCELLANEOUS 
1x may be proper for us to remark in 
favour of our Author, that the fort of Ri- 
dicule or Raillery, which is apt to fall up- 
on PnilosoPHERSs, is of the ſame 
Kind with that which falls commonly on 
the VIR T uoOs 1 and refn'd Wits of the 
Age. In this latter general Denomina- | 
tion we include the real ſine Gentlemen, 
the Lovers of Art and Ingennity; ſuch as 
have ſeen the World, and have. inform'd 
themſelves of the Manners and Cuſtoms of 
the ſeveral Nations of Euro P x, ſearch'd 
into their Antiquitys, and Records; conſi- 
der d their Police, Laws and Conſtitutions; 
obſerv'd the Situations, Strength, and Or- | 
naments of their Citys, their principal 
Arts, Studys and Amuſements ; their Ar- 
chitecture, Sculpture, Painting, Muſick, and 
their Taſte in Poetry, Learning, Language, 
and Converſation. 3 1 Briv 


HITHERTO there can lie no Ridi- 
cale, nor the leaſt Scope for Satyrick Mit or 
= | | Raillery. But when we puſh this Virtuoſo- 
CHARACTER a little further, and lead 

our poliſh'd. Gentleman into more nice | « 

+ Refearches ; when from the view of Man- [ 

tind and their Affairs, our ſpeculative 7 

I 
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Genius, and minute Examiner of Na- 
ture's Works, proceeds with equal or per- | 
haps ſuperiour Zeal in the Contemplation 6 
of the Inſc#-Life, the Conveniencys, Ha- 6 
1 pPltat ions | 
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bitations and Oeconomy of a nada of Ch. 1. 
Shell-Fi o; when he has erected 4 Cabinet 
in due form, and made it the real Pattern 


of his Mind, replete with the fame Traſh 
and Trumpery of correſpondent empty 


Notions, and chimerical Conceits; he 


then indeed becomes the Subject of ſuffi- 
cient Raillery, and is made the ow of com- 
mon Converſations. 


A Worse thing han this happens 
commonly to theſe iferiour VIX Tu 051. 
In ſeeking ſo earneſtly for Raritys, they 
fall in love with RAR IT, for Rareneſ- 


ſake. Now the greateſt Raritys in the 
World are Mods TERS. So that the 


Study and Reliſh of theſe Gentlemen, thus 


aſſiduouſſy converſant and imploy'd, be- 


comes at laſt in reality onſtrous : And 
their whole Delight is found to conſiſt in 
ſelecting and contemplating whatever is 
moſt monſtrous, diſagreeing, out of the 
way, and to the leaſt pur poſe of = thing 


- wh N ature. 


* 


In PHILOSOPHY, Matters anſwer 
exactly to this Virtuoſo-Scheme. Let us 
— ſuppoſe a Man, who reſolving to im- 

_ hi Underſtanding to the beſt pur- 

e, conliders “ Who or What he is; 
0 IWhepce he aroſe, or had his Being ; 3 to 
* what Eud he was deſign'd; and to what 
« Courſe of Action he is by his natural 
Frame 


o 
Kea Bos r > TAIT — rr 
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"Miſa Frame and Conſtituion deſtinꝰd: v 


money he deſcend on this account into him. 
ſelf, and examine his inward Powers and 
1 or ſhou'd he 4% d beyond his 
own immediate Species, City or Com- 
munity, to learn and recognize his higher 
Polity, or Community (that common and 
univerſaltone, of which he is born 4 Mem- 
ber ;) nothing, ſurely, of this kind, couꝰd 
reaſonably draw upon him the leaſt Con- 
tempt or Mockery. On the contrary, the 
fine Gentleman muſt after all be conſi- 
der'd but as an Ipror, who talking 


much of the knowledg of the World and 
Mankind, has never ſo much as thought of 


the Study or Knowledg of himſelf,” or of 
the Nature and Government of that rea! 
Public and WoR L 05 from whence he 
holds his Being. 5 


* Quid 4 1 5 naue vie uri 9 


nimur? 


« Where are we? Under what Roof ? or 
“ on board what Veſſel? Whither bound? 
“ On what Buſineſſ? Under whoſe Pilot- 
“. (hip, Government, or Protection? are 
Queſtions which every ſenſible Man wou'd 
naturally ask, if he were on a ſudden 
tranſported into a new Scene of Life. 
*Tis admirable, anden, to ne That 


— 


— 


| * Perk Sat. 3. ver. 67. 
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a Man ſhou'd have been long come into a Ch. 1. 
World, carry'd his Reaſon and Senſe a 
bout with him, and yet have never ſe- 


rioully ask d himſelf this ſingle Queſtion, 
« WHERE am I? or WHAT?” but, on 


the gene 7 7 2 — — to 
every other Study and Inquiry, poſtponing 
this — "eng as the leaſt © — nr 55 
leaving the Examination of it to others 
commiſſion' d, as he ſuppoſes, to under - 
ſtand and think for him, upon this Head. 
To be bubbled, or put upon, by any ſham- 
Advices in this Affair, is, it ſeems, of no 
conſequence! We take care to examine 
accurately, by our own Judgment, the Af- 
fairs of other People, and the Concerns of 
the World which leaſt belong to us: But 
what relates more immediately to our- 
ſelves, and is our chief 8 E L- Intereſt, we 
charitably leave to others to examine for 
us, and readily take up with the firſt 
Comers; on whoſe Honeſty and good 


Faith tis. preſum'd we may ſafely rely. 


HERE, methinks, the Ridicule turns 


more againſt the Philoſopſy-Haters than the 
Virtuoſi or Philoſophers. Whilſt PHI Lo- 


SOPHY is taken (as in its prime. Senſe it 
ought) for Maſterſbip in LIFE and MAN- 
NERS, tis like to make no ill Figure in 
the World, Whatever Impertinencys may 


reign, or however extravagant the Times 


may prove. But let us view PAILo- 
ts AN | : SOPH 1753 
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 Miſc.3.50» y, like mere Virtuoſo-ſhip, in its uſu- 
Wal Career, and we ſhall find The Ridicale 
riſing full as ſtrongly againſt the Profeſſors 
of the higher as the lower kind. Cocłle- 
ſbell abounds with each. Many things ex- 
teriour, and without our- ſelves, of no re- 
lation to our real Intereſts or to thoſe of 
Society and Mankind, are diligently in- 
veſtigated : Nature's remoteſt Operations, F 
deepeſt Myſterys, and moſt difficult Phe- 1 
nomena diſcuſsd, and whimſically ex- | © 
plain'd ; Hypotheſes and fantaſtick ' Syſtems 10 
erected; a Univerſe anatomiz'd; and by 4. 
ſome * notable Scheme fo ſolv'd and re- tl 
duc'd, as to appear an eaſy Kyack or Se- 
cret to thoſe who have the Clem. Creation 
| it-ſelf can, upon occaſion, be/exhibited ; th 
Tranſmutations, Projections, and other Phi- In 
loſophical AR CAN, ſuch as in the corpo- ly 
real World can accompliſh all things: | ©0 
whilſt in the intellectual, a ſet Frame of C 
metaphyſical Phraſes and Diſtinctions can to 
ſerve to ſolve whatever Difficultys may be de 


- propounded either in Logicks, Erhicks, or | Ac 
X 3 | at 


I T appears from hence, that the De- Ea 
fects of PHILOSO PH, and thoſe of Vir- I PA 
tuoſoſbip are of the ſame nature. Nothing Int 
can be more dangerous than a wrong 
Choice, or Miſapplication in theſe Affairs. Qu 


_—_ — 
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But \ 


| FVO. II. pag. 184, 195. 
| | E a 
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But as ridiculous as theſe Studys are ren- Ch. . 

der'd by their ſenſleſs Managers; it ap- 
ars, however, that each of 'em are in | 

their Nature eſſential to the Character of 

a Fine Gentleman and Man of Senſe. 


To phaloſophiæe in_a juſt Signification, 
is but To carry Good-Breeding a ſtep higher. 
For the Accompliſhment of Breeding is, 
To learn whatever is decent in Company, 
or beautiful in Arts: and the Sum of Phi- 
loſophy is, To learn what is jam in Society, 
and beautiful in Nature, and the Order ol 
the World. 00 it an omg 


Tis not Wit merely, but a T emper 
that muſt form the WELI-BREUD MAN. 
In the ſame manner, tis not 4 Head mere- 
ly, but 4 Heart and Reſolution that muſt 
compleat the real PH1L080P HER. Both 
Characters aim at what is excellent, aſpire 
to 4 juſt Taſte, and carry in view the Mo- 
del of what is beautiful and becoming. 
Accordingly, the reſpective Conduct and 
diſtin Manners of each Party are regu- 
lated ; The one according to the perfecteſt 
Eaſe, and good Entertainment of Co . 
ANY; the other according to the ſtricteſt | 
Intereſt of MAN KIND and SoCIE TT: 
The one according to a Man's Rank and 
Quality in his private NATION; the other 


according to his Rank and Dignity in N 4- : 
TURE, HE”; 1 1 


GW  WHETHrt each of theſe Offices, ot 
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ſoeml Parts, are in themſelves as convenient 
as beο ing, is the great Queſtion which 
muſt ſome-way be decided. The WR II- 
BRE D-MAN has already decided this, 
in Nis n Caſe, and declar'd on the ſide 
of What is Handſom: For whatever he 
practiſes in this kind , he accounts no 
more than what he owes purely to him- 
ff; without regard to any further Ad- 
Antage.- The Pretender to PHILOs o- 
PHY; Who either knows not how to de- 


termine this Affair, or if he has deter- 


min'd, knows not how to purſue his 


Point, with Conſtancy, and Firmneſs, re- 


mains in reſpect of - Philoſophy, | what a 
Clown or Coxcomb is in reſpect of Breea- 
and Behaviour. The TASTE of 
Beauty, and the Reliſb of what is decent, 
juſt, and amiable, perfetts the Character 
of the GENTLEMAN, and the P y1- 


Lose RER. And the Study of ſuch a 


TASTE or Reliſb will ever be the great 
Employment and Concern of him, who 
ebvets as well to be wiſe and good, as 4gree- 


able and polite. 


OE Quid VERu MuM at qur DE CE Ns, 
Fives off curo & rogo, Cs oinnis in hoc ſum. 


5 1 8 4 . 24 8 


+ VOL:1. pag. 129, 130. 
T Horat. lib. 1. Ep. 1. ver. 11. 
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— 4 a TASTE continu'd. 


——Ridiculers of 4 #t,-—— Their Vit, 
and Sinterity.— Application of the 
8 | Government and 
- Politichs— Imagmary. CHARA C- 
ERS in the State. Young No- 


wy bility,” and” Gentry, —— Purſutt of 


BEAUT a fer PHF 


| i len 


N che time, (re & 3 5 have 
prov'd my-ſelf ff Ficientlz engag d 
in * Project and Deſign of our Self- 


aiſcourſing A ur HO Ry whoſe Defence I 
have undertaken. His Pretenſion, as 
plainly appears, in this third Treatiſe, is 


to recommend MoraLs on the ſame 


foot, with what in a lower Senſe is 
call'd Manners; and to advance PaiLo- 
SOPHY (as harſh a Subject as it may ap- 
pear) on the very Foundation of what is 
call'd agreeable and polite. And *tis in 
this Method and afl T that, as 


his Interpreter, or Paraphraſt, I have pro- 


You L. III. 2 © pos d 


„% 
Miſc. 3. posd to imitate and accompany him, as 
nr as my Miſcellaneous. CHARACTER 

Will permit. mY 5 


— 
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Ou x joint Endeavour, therefore, muſt 
appear this: To ſhew, „That nothing 
4 vhich is found charming or delightful in 


4 the polite World, nothing which is adop- 


.< ted as Pleaſure, or Entertainment, of 
« whatever kind, can any way, be ac- 
4“ counted for, ſupported, ' or effabliſt'd, 
4 without the Pre-eſtabliſhment or Sup- 


4 poſition of 4. certain TasT E. Nowa 


'Tas TE or Judgment, tis ſuppos'd, can 
hardly come ready form'd with us into 
the World. Whatever Principles or Ma- 


terials of this kind we may poſſibly bring 


with us; whatever good Facultys, Senſes, 


or anticipating Senſations, and Imagina- 
tions, may be of Nature's Growth, and 


ariſe properly, of themſelves, without 
our Art, Promotion, or Aſſiſtance; the 
general Idea which is form'd of all this 
Management, and the clear Notion we at- 
tain of what is preferable and principal in 


all theſe qubjects of Choice and Eſtimation, 


* 


will not, as J imagine, by any Perſon, be 
taken for in- nate. Uſe, Practice and Cul- 
ture muſt precede the Underſtanding and 
Mit of ſuch an advanc'd Size and Growth 
as this. A legitimate and juſt TASTE 


can neither be begotten, made, conceiv'd 


\ 


„„ a EI. Ee ies 


to defend the Cauſe 
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produc'd, without the antecedent. La. Ch. 2. 


bur and Pains of CRITICISM. 


Fox hs reaſon we preſume not only 
CRITICKS; 
but to declare open War againſt thoſe in- 


dolent ſupine Authors, Performers, Readers, 


Auditors, Actors or Spectators ; who making 
their, Hu oux alone the Rule of what 
is beautiful. and , agreeable, and having no 
Account to give of ſuch their Humour 
or odd Fancy, reject the criticizing or 
examining Art, by which alone they are 
able to diſcover the true BRAu Tx and 
03 K TH of every Object. 


Ac CORDING to that affected Ridi- 
* which theſe inſipid Remarkers pre- 
tend to throw upon juſt CIT ICR S, 
the Enjoyment of all real Arts or natural 
Beautys wou'd be intirely loſt; Even in 
Behaviour and Manners we ſhouꝰd at this 
rate become in time as barbarous, as in 
our Pleaſures and Diverſions. I wou'd 
preſume it, however, of theſe. Critict- 
Haters, that they are not yet ſo uncivi- 
liz d, or void of all ſocial Senſe, as to 
maintain; „That the moſt barbarous 


„Life, or brutiſh Pleaſures, are as deli; | 


kalle as the mail poliſh'd or reſin d. fe 


Fox m own art, when f have heard | 


ſometimes en of __ A biliry join in 
with 


OW. 
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with that effeminate plaintive Te * 


JO" Invective againſt CRI TIR. have re- 


* 


ally thought they had it in their Fancy, to 
keep down the growing Geniuy's of the 
Youth, ' their Rivals, by turning them 
aſide from that Examination ànd Search, 
on which all good Performance as well "4 
Judgment depends. I have ſeen ma- 

a time a well-bred Man, who had him- 
RIF a real god TASTE, give way, with 
a malicions Complaifance, to the umour 
of a Company, where in favour chiefly of 
the tender Sex, this ſoft languiſhing Con- 
tempt of Criticts, and their Aus has 
been the Subject ſer a- foot. Wrerched 


Creatures | (fays one) impertinent 


„As if one count know What was 


= That he'thir 


« Things, theſe Criricks, as ye call em 


+ agreeable or pretty, without: their help. 

——Tis fine indeed, that one ſhou'dn't 
« be allow'd' to fancy for one's: elf 
“Now ſhoud a thoufand Criticks tell 
« me that Mr. 4— —s. new Play wa'n't 
« the wittieft in thi World, 'E: ou dn t 
i mind em, one bit.“ 1 aney. 


Turs our real Man of Wit Wa pa- 
tiently; and a 85 1. of Kis own, 
. truly, ſomewhat 

hard, in what relates to to Peoples Diver- 
4 ſion and Entertainment, that they 


« ſhou'd be oblig d to chuſ What pleas d 


15 others, ard not Themſelves, Soon 25 0 
| this 


* 0 o x . 
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this he goes himſelf to the Play, finds one Ch, 2, 
WNW 


of his effeminate Companions commend- 


ing or admiring at a wro ce. He 
0g fl to the _ Perſon — ats dy him, 
and asks privatel 15 e he thts fb 
Companions Relik?? 


Suck. is the Malice 'of the Wond. 


They who by Pains and Induſtry have ac- 


da real TAS＋Tf E in Arts, rejoice in 
eir Advantage over others, who have 
either none at all, or ſuch as renders em 


ridiculous. At an Auction of Books, or 


Pictures, you {hall hear theſe Gentlemen 


| I every one © To bid for what 


fancjs: But, at the ſame time, they 
wou'd be ſoundly. mortify'd 8 


if by ſuch as the 45 eſteem d good Judges, 


8 ſhowd_ be found to have purchas'd 
by a wrong Fancy, or ill TASTE. The 
fame. Gentleman who commends his 
Neighbour for ordering his Garden, or 
Apartment, a hs. Humour leads him, 


takes care his own ſhou'd be ſo order'd & 


the bet Judę ments wou'd adviſe, Being 


once a Judg himſelf, or but tolerably 


knowing in theſe Afairs, his Aim is not 


To change the Being of Things, and 


< bring TxuTH and NATURE to his 


Humour: but, leaving NATURE and 


„Tau juſt as he found 'em, to ac- 
„ commadate his Humour and Fancy to 
* their STAND ard.” Wou d he do this 


L 4 in 
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168 MiscELLANEOUS | 
Miſe. 3. ina yet higher Caſe, he might in reality | 
become as wiſe and great a Max, as he 1 
is already a refind and poliſh'd GENTLE/ | 
MAN. By one of theſe Tas TES he un- | 
derſtands how to lay out his Garden, mo. | 
del his Houſe, fancy his Equipage, ap- | 
point his Table: By the other he learns of | 
what Value theſe Amuſements are in Life, 
and of what Importance to a Man's Free- 
dom, Happineſs, and Self-Enjoyment. 


** 


For if he wou'd try effectually to acquire | 
the real Science or TASTE of Life; he | 
wou'd certainly diſcover, © That a | 
„ RIGHT Mix p, and GENEROuuGs 
4 ArFECTION, had more Beauty and 1 


« Charm, than all other Symmetrys in the 
% World beſides.” And, © That a Grain | 
« of  Hoxeſty and native Worth,” was of 
„ more value than all the adventitious Or- | 
% naments, Eſtates, or Preferments ; for the 

« fake of which'ſome of the better ſort fo | 
oft turn Kyaves: forſaking their Prin- 5 
* ciples, and quitting their Honour and 
Freedom, for a mean, timorous, ſhifting , 
State of gaudy Servitudes * 


S _ALITTLE better TASTE (were 
it but very little) in the Affair of Life i- 

ſelf, wou'd, if I miſtake not, mend the 
Manners, and ſecure the Happineſs of 

ſome of our noble Countrymen, who come 

with high Advantage and a worthy Chz- 
( 
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private Intere#; they will ſoon fin 


| RepLECTIONS, / 
rafter into the Publick. But &er they Ch. 2. 


have long engag'd, their Worx TH un 


happily becomes venal. Equipages, Titles, 
Precedencys, Staffs, Ribbons, and ot her 
ſuch glittering Ware, are taken in ex- 
change for inward MERIT, Honour, 


and a CHARACTER. 
 Tr1s they may account perhaps 4 
ſbrewd Bargain. But there will be found 
very untoward Abatements in it, when 
the matter comes to be experienc'd. 
They may have deſcended in reality from, 
ever ſo glorious Anceſtors, Patriots, and 


Sufferers for their Nation's Liberty and 


Welfare : They have made their Entrance 


into the World upon this bottom of anti- 


cipated Fame and Honour: They may 
have been advanc'd on this account to 
Dignitys, which they were thought to 
have deſerv'd. But when induc'd to 
change their honeſt Meaſures, and facri- 
fice their Cauſe and Friends to an e 
#54 
7 
Experience, that they have loſt the Reliſh 
and TASTE of Life; and for inſipid 
wretched Honours, of a deceitful kind, 
have unhappily exchang'd an amiable and 


ſweet Honour, of a ſincere and laſting Re- 
liſh, and good Savour, They may, after 


this, act Farces, as they think fit, and hear 
Qualitys and Virtues aſſign'd to 'em un- 
ger the Titles of Graces, Excellencys, Hor 

A * a 
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Miſe. 3. nours, and the reſt of this mock-Praiſe and 
mimical Appellation. They may even 
with ſerious Looks be told of Honour 
and Worth, their PRIN ILE, and their 
Coun rx: But they know better with- 
in themſelves; and have occaſion to find 
That, after all, the World too knows bet- 
ter; and that their few Friends and Admi- 
rers have either a very ſhallow Wit, or a 
| very profound Hypocriſy. e 5 


T Is not in one Party alone that theſe 
Purchaſes and Sales of Honour are car- 
ry'd on. I can reprefent to my-ſelf a no- 
ted Par RIO T, and reputed Pillar of the 
religious Part of our Conſtitution, ho | 
having by many and long Services, and 2 | 

ſteddy Conduct, gain'd the Reputation f 
thorow'Zeal with his own Party, and of | 
| 
| 
| 


— 


Sincerity and Honour with his very Ene- 
mys, on a ſudden (the time being come 
that the Fulneſs of his Reward: was ſet 
before him) ſubmits complacently to the 
propos'd Bargain, and ſells himſelf for 
what he is worth, in a vile deteſtable Old- 
Age, to which he has referv'd the Infamy 
of betraying both his Friends and Country. 


I Can imagine, on the other ſide, one 

bol ſa contrary Party; a noted Friend to 
LISE RT in Charch and State; an Ab- 
horrer of the {laviſh Dependency on Courts, 
and of the narrow Principles of e 1 | 
F | UC 
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uch a one, after many publick Services Ch. 2. 
of note, I can ſee wrought upon, by de 
grees, to ſeek Court-Preferment; and this 


too under a Patriot- Character. But hav- 


ing perhaps try'd this way with leſs ſuc- 
ceſs, he is oblig'd to change his Character, 


and become 4 royal Flatterer, a Courtier 
ao his Nature; ſubmitting himſelf, and 
uing, in ſo much the meaner degree, as 
his inherent Principles are well known at 
Court, and to his new-adopred Party, to 
whom he feigns himſelf 4 Proſelhte. 


Tux greater the Genius or Character is, 


of ſuch a Perſon; the greater is his Sla- 


very, and heavier his Load. Better had 
it been that he had never diſcover'd ſuch 
a Zeal for publick Good, or ſignaliz d him- 
felf-in that Party which can with, leaft 
Grace make Sacrifices of national Intereſts 
to 4 Crown, or to the private Will, Appe- 
tite or Pleaſure of 4 Prince. For ſuppo- 
fing ſuch 4 Genius as this had been to act 
his Part of Courtſhip in ſome foreign and 
abſolute Court; how much leſs infamous 
wou'd his Part have proved ? How much 
leſs ſlaviſh, amidſt a People who were Al 
Slaves? Had he peradventure been one 
of that forlorn begging Troop of Gentry 
extant in DENMARK, or SWEDEN, ſince 
the time that thoſe Nations loſt their Li- 


bertys; had he liv'd out of a free Nation, 
and happily-ballanc'd Conſtitution; had 


he 


172 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc. 3. he been either conſcious of no Talent in 
the Affairs of Government, or of no Op- 

portunity to exert: any ſuch to the ad- 
vantage of Mankind: Where had been 
the mighty ſhame, if perhaps he had em- 
loyd ſome of his Abilitys in flattering 
like others, and paying. the neceſſary Ho- 
mage requir'd for Safety's ſake, and Self. 
Preſervation, in abſolute and deſpotick 
Governments? The Tas T E, perhaps, in 
ſtrictneſs, might ſtill be wrong, even in 
this hard Circumſtance: But how in- 
excuſable in a quite contrary one! For 
let us ſuppoſe our Courtier not only an 
Engliſþ-man, but of the Rank and Stem of 
thoſe. old Engliſb Patriots who were wont 
to curb the Licentiouſneſs of our Court, 
arraign its Flatterers, and purge away 
thoſe Poiſons from the Ear of Princes; 
let us ſuppoſe him of a competent For- 
tune and moderate Appetites, without 
any apparent Luxury or Laviſhment in his 
Manners : What ſhall we, after this, bring | 
in Excuſe, or as an Apology; for ſuch a 4 
Choice as his? How ihall We explain | 
this... prepoſterous Reliſh, this odd Prefe- 


Sade” oa i a. pos ace rc ec ea. n x AS” hos ah. _ awd. DX PRs 


rence of Subtlety and Indirettnefi, to true 6 
_.  Wiſaom, open Honeſty, and Vprighine? 


+ þ IS eaſier, I. confeſs, to give account, 
of this Corruption of TASTE in ſome noble 
Touth of a more ſumptuous gay Fancy; 
ſuppoſing him born truly Great, and of 


honourable 


T 


: : 
1 
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honourable Deſcent ; with a generous free Ch. 2. 
Event WWW 


MIN p, as well as ample Fortune. 

theſe Circumſtances themſelves may be the 
very Cauſes perhaps of his being thus en- 
ſnar'd. The * Elegance of his Fancy in 
outward things, may have made him over- 


look the Worth of i7ward Character and 
dee And the Love of Grandure 


and . Magnificence, ' wrong turn'dy may 


have poſſeſs'd his Imagination over- ſtrong- 


ly with ſuch things as HFontiſpieces, Par- 


terres, Equipag es, trim Varlets in party-co- 


lour'd Clothes ; and others in Gentlemens Ab- 


parel.—Magnanimous Exhibitions of Ho- 
nour and Generoſity “ In Town, a Pa- 


« Jace and ſutable Furniture! In tlie 


Country the ſame; with the addition 


« of ſuch Edifices and Gardens as were 
«& unknown to our Anceſtors, and are un- 


“ natural to ſuch a Climate as GREAT 
e nnen 


Max while the Year runs on; but 


the Year's Income anſwers not its Expence. 


For © Which of theſe Articles can be re- 


4 trench'd? Which way take up, after 
« having thus ſet-out'?”? A Princely Fan- 
cy has begot all this, and a Princely Slavery, 
and Courr-Dependance muſt maintain it. 


— 
Tre 
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A Tux young REM Ba is now at's into 


E. it thought wor 


2 Chaſe, in Which he will have ſlender 


ure, tho Toil ſufficient. He is him- 


275 gabe. Nor will he ſa eaſily out 


of that Labyrinth, to which 9 ole. to 
commit his ſteps, rather than to the more 
dire and plainer Paths in which he trod 

ore, Farewel that generous proud 


« Spirit, which was wont 10 ſpeak only 


< 7 
What it approv d commend only whom 
thy, and act a. 
« it thought right! Favourites 84 be 


4 now obſery' d. little Engines of Power 
attended on, and loa ſomly careſs d 
an honeſt Man dreaded, and every Fo 


% Tongue or Pen abhor'd as dangerous 


« and reproachful.” For till our Gentle. 


man is become wholly proſtitute 3 
ſhameleſs; till he is broug to lat 


publick Virtue, and the very Notion of con- 


mon Good; till he has openly renounc'd all 
Principles of Honour and Honeſty, he 


muſt in good Policy avoid thoſe to whom 
he lies ky expos'd, and ſhun that 


Commerce and . which was 


once: his chief Delight. 


Hp 


Ane 18 the Sacrifice da to a Wrong 
Pride, and ignorant Self-Eſteem ; by 
one whoſe inward Character muſt ne- 


ceſſarily, after this manner, become as 


mean 


what 


. ferred 4 by 1 £3 eee 
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Ta: E RE are aches ſort of 779 to 
Power, and Traſficters of inward W ORTH 
ad L:188x Ty for outward Gain, whom 
one wou'd be naturally drawn to com- 
paſſionate. They are themſelves of a hu- 


mane, compaſſionate, and friendly nature, 


Well-wiſhers to their Country and Man- 
kind. They cou'd, perhaps, even em- 
brace Po EKT x contentedly, rather than 
ſubmit to any ching diminutive either of 
their inward Freedom or national Liberty. 
But what they can bear in their own 
Per ſons, they cannot bring themſelves: to 
bear in the Perſons of ſuch as are to come 
after them. Here the be# and ncbleſt of 
Affections are born down by the Excess 
of the next bet, thoſe of T N Re- 


| lations and near Friends. 


8 uch Cn as thats wou'd diſdain, 
however, to devote themſelves to 
Prince or Miniſtry whoſe Ends were whol- 
ly tyrannical, and irreconcilable with the 
2 1 of their N and In 70 
caſes of a eſs Degeneracy, t ma | 
down perhaps i the I. 5 of R ano 
ſupport the Weight of their ſapine Lok ps, 
and prop the Steps and ruining Credit of 
their corrupt Patrons. + 
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mean and abject, as his 8 Beha- Ch. 2. 
a inſolent and intolerable. WW 
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on the Points of State and Government; 
they are now the fm to hear, the 
leaſt forward to di 


Diſcourſe, rather than that of the Publick, 
and their own perſonal Advancement. 


 NoTHiNG is ſo near Virtue as this Be- 
haviour : And nothing ſo remote from it, 
nothing ſo ſure a Token of the moſt pro- 
fligate Manners, as the contrary. In a 
free Government, tis ſo much the Intereſt 
of every one in Place, who profits by the 
Publick, to demean himſelf with Modeſty 
and Submiſſion; that to appear immediate- 
_ If the more inſolent and haughty on ſuch 
an Advancement, is the mark only of a 

contemptible Genius, and of a want of 

be | true 


T EIõò is Drudgery ſufficient for ſuch ho- 
neſt Natures ; ſuch as by hard Fate alone 
cou'd have been made diſhoneſt. But as 
for Pride or Inſolence on the account of their 
outward Advancement and ſeeming Ele- 
vation; they are ſo far from any thing re- 
ſembling it, that one may often obſerve 

what is very contrary in theſe fairer Cha- 
ratters of Men. For tho perhaps they 
were known ſomewhat rigid and fe evere be- 

fore; you ſee em now grown in reality 
ſubmiſſive and obliging. Tho in Converſa- 
tion formerly dogmatical and over- bearing 


6 lictate, and the readieſt 
to embrace any entertaining Subject of 


true Underſtanding even in the narrow 


Senſe of meren and private Good. «© NW. 


Tus we ſee, after all, that *tis not 
merely what we call Principles, but a 
TASTE, which governs Men. They may 
think for certain, © This is Right, qr that 
Wrong : They may believe ©. This 4 
Crime, or That 2 Sin; This puniſhable 
« by Man, or that by God,; yet if the 
Szvour of things lie croſs to HN EST Y 
if the Fancy be florid, and the Appetite 
high towards the ſubaltern Beautys and 
lower Order of worldly Symmetrys and 
Proportions ; the Conduct will infallibly 
turn this way. 8 


" Even Conſcience, I fear, ſuch as is 

owing to religious Diſcipline, will make 
but a ſlight Figure, where this Tas T E is 
ſet amiſs. Among the Vulgar perhaps it 
may /do wonders. A Devil and a Hell 
may prevail, where a Jail or Gallows are 
inſufficient. But ſuch is the Nature of 


the liberal, poliſh'd, and refin'd part of 


Mankind ; fo far are they from the mere 


Simplicity of Babes and Sucklings ; that, 


inſtead of applying the Notion of a future 
Reward or Puniſhment to. the Concerns 
of Government and ſuch political Affairs 
as theſe, they are apt, much rather, thro 
the whole Courſe of their Lives, to ſhew 
evidently that they look on the pious | 


| | Vol. III. | : Narra- 


— 
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&YV Childrens Tales, or the Amuſement of the 


mere Vulgar : 5 


' MISCELLANE9 us 
Narrations to be indeed no better than 


* E ſe aliquos . & Jubterranes regs, 


. 


Ne pueri credunt, oi i* un 4 e 


es; 


SomtTHING therefore ſhow 4 me- 
thinks, be further thought of, in 1 

of our generous Vouths, towards the cor- 
recting of their ill Tas r E, or Reliſh in the 


Concerns of Life. For this at laſt is what 


will influence. And in this reſpect the 


Toath alone are to be regarded. Some 


hopes there may be ſtill conceiv'd of Theſe. 


The reſt are confirm'd and harden'd in 


their way. A middle-ag'd 9 813 (how- 
ever devout or orthodox) is but a common 
Wonder : An old- one, is no Wonder at all: 

But a young one is {till (thank Heaven 5 
ſomewhat extraordinary. And I can never 


enough admire what Was faid once by a 


worthy Man at the firſt appearance of one 
of thebs young able Proftitutes, . That he 
«even trembled at the fight, to find Na- 
ture capable of being turn'd ſo ſoon: 
“ and That he boded greater Calamity 
“to his Country from this ſingle Exam- 


9 ple of young Villany, than from the 
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4 Juven. Sat. 2. ver. 8 | 
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4 practices and Arts of all the old Ch. 2. 
w; ß 2 2 
IL x us therefore proceed in this view, 
addreſſing our - ſelves to the grown Toath | 

of our polite World. Let the Appeal be 

to theſe whoſe Reliſh is retrievable, and 
whoſe Taſte may yet be form'd in Morals ;/ 
as it ſeems to be, already, in exteriour Man- 
ners and Behaviour. Fa 
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"THAT there is really a STANDARD 
of this latter kind, will immediately, and. 
on the firſt view, be acknowledg?d. The 
. Conteſt is only, Which is t= 
„Which the n-affected Carriage, and just 
« Demeanour? And Which the affe&ed 
“ and. falſe?” Scarce is there any-one, 
who pretends not to know and to decide 
What is well-bred and handſom. There are 
few fo affectedly clowniſh, as abſolutely. 
to difown Good-breeding, and renounce the 


Notion of a BzauTy in outward Man. 
| ners and Deportment. With ſuch as theſe, 


wherever they ſhou'd be found, I muſt 
| confeſs I cou'd ſcarce be tempted to be- 
| ſtow the leaſt Pains or Labour, towards 
convincing *em of a Beauty in inward Sen- 


; timents and Principles. 

Wu orvzx has any Impreſſion of what 
| we call Gentility or Politeneſ, is W 
; | Yo Le III. M 2 10 


<IM 
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Miſe.z, fo acquainted with the DE ORux, and 
AY Gxract of things, that he will . readily 

confeſs a Pleaſure and Enjoyment in the 

very Survey and Contemplation, of this kind. 
Now if in the way of polite Pleaſure, he 
Study and Love of BEAur x be eſſential; 
ps Study and Love of SyMMETRY and 
— Oxnxx, on which, Beauty depends, muſt 


TIs impoſſible we can advance the 
leaſt in any Reliſh or Taſte of outward 
Symmetry and Order; but we muſt ne- 
ceffarity acknowledg that the proportio- 
nate and regular State, is the truly proſpe- 
rous and natural in every Subject, The 
ſame” Features which make Fier | 
cteate Incommodiouſneſs and Diſeaſe. 
And the ſame Shapes and Proportions 
which make Beauty, afford Advantage, 
by adapting to Activity and Uſe. Even in 
| rhe imitating or deſgnuing Arts (to which 
7 our Author ſo often refers) the Truth or 
Beauty of every Pigure or Statue is mea- 
ſar'd' from the Perfection of Nature, in 
her juſt adapting of every Limb and Pro- 
portion to the Activity, Strength, Dexte- 
rity, Life and Vigour of the particular 

- Species or Animal defend 


Ius Beauty and Trath are plainly 
join'd with the Notion of Urility and 
| —— 1 3 . — — —_—_ 
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Conveniente, even in the Apptehenſion of Ch, 2. 


every ingenious Artiſt, the * Architect, 
the Satuar), or the Painter. Tis the 
ſame in he Phyſicians way. Natural 


—— * 


Health is the juſt Proportion, Trath, and 


regular Courſe of things, in a Conſtitution. 


Tis the inward Beauty of the BO D Y. And 
when the Harmony and juſt Meaſures of 
the riſing Pulſes, rhe circulating Humours, 


and the moving Airs or Spirits are dif- 
turb'd or loſt, 'Deformity enters, and with 
it, Calamity and Ruin, | eb TE 


\ 


_ Swou”s not this (one wou'd imagine) 


be ſtill the. ſame Caſe, and hold equally, 


as to the Mix D? Is there nothing here 


that tends to Diſturbance and Diſſolution? 


Is there no natural Tenour, Tone or Or- 
der of the Paſſions or Affections? No 


Beauty, or Deformity in this moral kind? 


1 PR 


1 
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* n GRA IS Operibws, nemo ſub mutulo denticulos 


emſtituit, e. Quod ergo ſupra Cantherios & Templa in Ve- 


ritate debet eſſe collocatum, id in Imaginibus, fe infra confli- 


tutum fuerit, mendoſam habebit operis rationem, Etiamque 


ANTIQUT non probaverunt, neque inſtituerunt, (Fc. Ita 
quod non poteſt in Veritate fieri, id non putaverunt in Ima- 
ginibus fattum, poſſe certam rationem habere, Omnia enim 
certa proprietate, & veris NA T UR deductis Mo- 
ribus, traduxerunt in Operum perfe&iones : & ea probauerunt 
quorum explicationes in Diſputationibus rationem poſſunt ha- 
dere VERITATIS. TItaque ex eis Originibus Symme- 
trias oF Proportiones uniuſcujuſque generis conflitutas relique- 


rt, VITRUVIUS, 56. 4. cap. 2. whoſe Commen- 


tator PHILANDER may be alſo read on this place. 
See above, V OL. I. p. 208, 336, &c. 340, 350, &c. 
And below, MIS C. V. chap. 1. towards the end. 
| M 3 Or 
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Miſc. 3. Or allowing that there really is; muſt it 
not, of conſequence, in the ſame manner 
imply Health or , Sicklineff, Proſperity or 
Diſaſter? Will it not be found in this re- 
ſpeck, above all, That what is * BEA u- 
ar 


% 1 # 


A vs 
1 
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* This is the HONEST UM, the PUL- 

CHR U M, 73 Kad, on which our Author lays the 

] fires of VIRTUE, and the "Merits of this Cauſe; 
ads well in his preceding as ſucceeding Treatiſes. This 
Beauty the ROM AN Orator, in his rhetorical way, 


And in the Majeſty of Stile, cou'd expreſs no otherwiſe 


than as A Myſtery, © HONESTUM igitur id intelligi- 
« mus, quod tale eft, ut, detradtd omni utilitate, ſine ullis 


& premis fruibuſve, per ſeipſum poſſit jure laudari., Quod ' 


de quale "ſit, non tam definitione qu ſum uſus intelligi pores 
( guanquam aliquantum pote qt) quam COMMUNI omnium 
% le Io, & optimi cujuſdue ſludiis, atque factis; qui 
« permulta ob eam unam cauſam faciunt, quia; decet, quia 
& retum, quia honeſtum e$ ; etſi nullum conſecuturum emolu- 
<<. mentum vident. Our Author, on the other fide, 
having little of the Orator, and lefs of the Conſtraint or 
Formality belonging to ſome graver Characters, can be 
more familiar on this occaſion: and accordingly de- 
ſcending, without the leaſt ſcruple, into whatever Stile, 
or Humour; he refuſes to make the leaſt Difficulty or 
Myſtery of this matter. He pretends, on this head, to 
claim the Aſſent not only of Orators, Poets, and the 
higher Virtuoſi, but even of the Beaux themſelves, and 
ſuch as go no farther than the Daneing- Matter to ſeek 
for Grace and Beauty. He pretends, we ſee, to fetch 
this natural Idea from as familiar Amuſements as Dreſs, 
Equipage, the Tiring-Room, or Toy-ſhop, And thus 
in his proper manner of SOLILOQUT or Self-Diſcourſe, 
we may imagine him running on: beginning perhaps 
— with ſome particular Scheme or fancy'd Scale of BE A U- 
I X, which, according to his Philoſophy, he ftrives to 
erect z diſtinguiſhing, ſorting, and dividing into Things 
ani mate, in-animate, and mixt: as thus. 
In the N- ANIMAT E; beginning from thoſe 
regular Figures and Symmetrys with which Children are 
delighted, to the Proportions of Architeeture and the other 
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4 TIFUL' is Harmonious and Proportiona- Chi. 2. 
4 ble: What is Harmonious and Propor- WW 
« tionable, is Tx ug; and what is at 

_ © once both Beautiful and Trae, is, of con- 

« ſequence, Agreeable and GOOD? 2 
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Arte. The ſame in reſpe& of Sounds and M U- 
SICK. From beautiful Stones, Rocks, Minerals; to 
Vegetables, Woods, aggregate Parts of the World, Seas, 
Rivers, Nleudeains Va es.— The Globe. Ce- 
leſtial Bodys, and their Order. The higher Architecture 
of Nature. NATURE her- ſelf, confider'd as In- 
animate and Paſſuie. | * 
In the ANIMATE; from Animals, and their ſe- 
veral Kinds, Tempers, Sagacitys, to Men.— And 
from ſingle Perſons of Men, their private Characters, Un- 
derftandings, Genius's, Diſpoſitions, Manners ;_ to Pub- 
lick Societys, Communitys or Commonwealths, — whine) 
Flocks, Herds, and other natural Aſſemblages or Groups of 
living Creatures, to human Intelligencys and Correſpon- 
dencys, or whatever is higher in the kind. The Cor. 
reſpondence, Union, and Harmony of NATURE 
her-ſelf, confider'd as animate and intelligent. 
In the MIXT ; as in a ſingle Perſon (a Body and a 
Mind) the Union and Harmony of this kind, which 
conſtitutes the real Perſon : and the Friendſhip, Love, or 
whatever other Affection ariſes hence. A Houſhold, a 
City, or Nation, with certain Lands, Buildings, and o- 
ther Appendices, or local Ornaments, which. jointly. 
form that agreeable Idea of Home, Family, Country.—— | 
And what of this?“ (ſays an airy Spark, no Friend 
to Meditation or deep Thought) What means this 
© Catalogue, or Scale, as you are pleas'd to call it? 
« Only, Sir, to ſatisfy my-ſelf, That I am not alone: 
or ſingle in a certain Fancy I have of a. thing call'd 
« BEAUTY; That I have almoſt the whole World 
© for my Companions; and that each of the Admirers 
de and earneſt Purſuers f BEAUTY (ſuch as in a 
manner we 4 are) if peradventure we take not a 
certain Sagacity along with us, we muſt err widely, 
« range extravagantly, and run ever upon a falſe Scent. 
We may (in the Sportſman's Phraſe) have many Hares a- 
| M 4 s feet, 
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mom to be found? How is this 8x MM R- 


ce foot, but ſhall tick to no real Game, nor he fortunate 
c in any Capture that can content us. 

e See with what Ardour and Vehemence, the _young 
e Man, neglecting his proper Race and Fellow-Crea- 
cc tures, and forgetting what is Decent, Handfom, or Be- 
ce coming in humari Affairs, purſues this SPECIES in 
cc. thoſe common Objects of his Affection, a Hwſe, a. Hound, 
% a Hawh What Doting on theſe Beautys What 
cc N e of the Kind it-ſelf! And of the particu- 


e lar Animal, what Care, and ina manner Idolatry and 


« Conſecration; when the Beaſt belov'd is (as often 
«© happens) even ſet apart from uſe, and only kept t. 


5 4 855 on, and feed the enamour'd Fancy with highefi 
cc 


e Delight! — See! in another Youth not ſo forgetful 
i of Human Kind, but remembring it ſtill in a wrong 
© way! a $1azxaa0@- of another fort, 41 C HRE A. 
« Nuam elegans For marum Spect ator ! See! as to ot her 
« Begutys, where there is no Poſſeſſion, no Enjoyment 
« or Reward, but barely ſeeing and admiring; as in 
. BE Virtuoſo-Paſſion, the Love of Painting, and the De- 
« ſigning Arts of every kind, ſo often obſery'd. How 
<< fares it with our Princely. Genius, our Grandee who aſ- 


& ſembles all theſe Beautys, and within the Bounds of 


F his ſumptuous Palace incloſes all theſe Graces of a 


cc thouſand kinds? What Pains! What Study! Sci: 
* ence! — Behold the Diſpoſition and Order of theſe 


ce finer ſorts of Apartments, Gardens, Villa's / ——— 


« The kind of Harmony to the Eye, from the various 
Shapes and Colours agreeably mixt, and rang d in 
c Lines, intercroſſing without confuſion, and fortunate- 
* e eee Parterre, Cypreſs's, Groves, 
c Wilderneſſes. Statues, here and there, of Virtue, 
* Fortitude, Temperance.——— Hero's-Buſts, Philoſophers- 
Heads; with ſutable Motto's- and Inſcriptions. —— 
* Solemn Repreſentations of things deeply natural — 


„Caves, 


— * a tx 


ws A . ²˙ N re. w . ÜN — . —·⁰ Si os. ack ces, .acc4..: 
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Proportions, that can exhibit this in Life? CH 2. 
If no other; Who, then, can poſſibly have 
4 Tas B of this kind, without being be- 
holden to PhITLOSSGSfHR I? Who can 
admire the outmard Beautys, and not re- 
cur inſtantly to the iaward, which: are the 
moſt real and eſſential, the moſt naturally 

affecting, and of the higheſt Pleaſure, as 


well as Profit and Advantage? i 
To BOInQO 150 1 N 


n q 8 net FI at — 


N be r U | 
& Caves, Grotto's, Rocks, — Urns and Obelishs in 1 904 
& places, and — at proper diſtances and points o 
Sight: with all thoſe Symmetrys which ſilently ex- 
<« preſs a reigning Order, Peace, Harmony, and Beauty f 
« —— But what is there anſwerable to this, in the 
© MINDS of the Poſſiſſors 2—— What Poſſeſſion or 
« Propriety is theirs? What Conſtancy or Security of En- 
* 4 42 ? What Peace, what Harmony WII H- 
oy .o 77 . : * 
Thus our MON OLOGIS T, or Self-diſcourſing 
Author, in his uſual Strain ; when incited to the Search 
of BEAUTY and the DECORUM, by vulgar 
Admiration, and the univerſal Acknowledgment of the 
SPECIES in outward Things, and in the meaner and 
— ſubordinate Subjects. By this inferiour Species, it ſeems, our 
ſtrict Inſpector diſdains to be allurd: And refufing to be 
| captivated by any thing leſs than the /uperiour, original, and 
ö genuine Kind; he walks at leiſure; without Emotion, in deep 
philoſophical Reſerve, thro all theſe pompous Scenes; 
paſſes unconcernedly by theſe Court-Pageants, the illuſ- 
trious and much-enyy'd Potentates and Proprietors, of this 


fort ; over-looks the Rich, the Great, and even the Fair's 
Feeling no other Aﬀoniſhment beſides what is.rais'd in him, 
; by the View of theſe Impoſtures, and of this Snare. Fox 
| in this he obſerves thoſe Gentlemen chiefly to be caught 
| And faſteſt held, who are the higheſt Ridiculers of ſuck 
| Reflections as his own, and who in the height of this 


Ridicule proye themſelyes the impotent Contemners of a 
SPECIES, which whether they will or no, they ardent- | 
; ly purſue : Some, in 4 F:ce, and certain regular Lines, or 
; I | 1 
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AI fo ſhort a compaſs does that Learn- 


its 


ing and Knowledg lie, on which Manners 
and Life depend. Tis We our-ſetves that 


make our TASTE. If wereſolve to have 


it juſt; *tis in our power. We may eſteem 


and value, approve and diſapprove, as we 


wou'd wiſh. For who wou'd not rejoice 


to be always-equal and conſonant to him- 


ſelf, and have conſtantly that Opinion of 
things which is natural and proportiona- 
ble? But who is there that dares ſearch 


Ox1ixion to the bottom, or call in 


queſtion his early and prepoſſeſine Tas TE? 
Who is ſo juſt to himſelf as to recal his 
Fa Nc x from the power of Faſhion and 


| "RET 2 * — 


. N 


Features: Others in a Palace and Apartments. Others in 
an Equipage and Dreſs O EFFEMINACY! EF- 


S FEMINACY! Who wou'd imagine this :cou'd 
< be theVice of ſuch as Pear no inconſiderable Men? 


<< — But Perſon is a Subject of Flattery which goes be- 
5 yond the Bloom of Youth. The experienc'd Senator 
« and aged General, can, in our days, diſpenſe. with a 
< Toilet, and take his outward Form into a very ex- 
4e traordinary Adjuſtment and Regulation. All Em- 
< beliſhments are affected, beſides the true. And thus, 
« led by Example, whilſt we run in ſearch of Elegancy 
« and Neatneſs; purſuing BEAUTY; and adding, 
« as we imagine, more Luſter and Value to our own 
e Perſon z we grow, in our real Character and truer 
«SELF, deformd and monſirous, ſervile and abjed ; 
4 ſtooping to the loweſt Terms of Courtſhip ; and ſa- 
< crificing all internal Proportion, all intrinſick and real 
© BEAUTY and WORTH, for the ſake of 
«Things which carry ſcarce a Shadow of the Kind.” 
Supra, VOL. II. page 394, &c. 11 
Ss . Be Edu- 
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Education, to that of REAs GN + Cowd. Ch. 2. 
we, however, be thus courageous; wenn 
ſhouꝰ d ſoon ſettle in our- ſelves ſuch an Opi- 

nion of Goo p as wou'd ſecure to us an 
invariable, agrecable and juſt TAs TER in 

Life and Manners. CES = =. 


THUS have I endeavour'd to tread 
in my Author's ſteps, and prepare the 
Reader for the ſerious and downright 
Philoſophy, which in this third Treatiſe, 
he keeps Mn as a Myſtery, and dares not 
formally profeſs. His pretence has been 
to adviſe Authors, and poliſh Stiles; but 
his Aim has been to correct Manners and 
regulate Lives: he has affected 8 o LIL o- 

| qu v, as pretending only to cenſure Him- 
I ſelf; but he has taken occaſion to bring 
! others into his Company, and make bold 
T with Perſonages and Characters of no in- 
feriour Rank. He has given Scope e- 
. nough to Raillery and Humour; and has 
intrench'd very largely on the Province 
of us Miſcellanarian Writers. But the Rea- 
der is now about to ſee him in a new 
aſpect, © a formal and profeſs'd Philoſo- 
“ pher, a Syſtem-Writer, a Dogmatiit, and 
* Expounder.” — — Habes confitentem reum. 


So to his PHILOSOHHY I commit 
him. Tho, according as my Genius and 
preſent 


MrYs$CELLANEOUS - 
t Diſpoſition will permit, I intend 
fen accompan os at a diſtance, keep 
him in fight, and convoy him, the beſt  Þ 
1 am able, thro the dangerous Seas he is 
about to paſs. N 
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. 2 Union. Fa 1 ; Subject 
Treatiſes.—P niLoSOPAY i 
form. ——Metaphyſicks. —E & o- iy. 
| Identity ——— Moral Footing. Proof 

and Diſcipline of the Fancys. Set- 
tlement of OPINIO N. Anatomy 
of the Mind. —— A Fable. 5 


7E have ad: in, the begin- 

ning of our pr eceding Miſcella- 

xy, taken notice of our Au- 

thor's Plan, and the Connection and De- 
pendency of his Joint-Tradts, comprehen- 
ded in two preceding Volumes. We are 
now, in our Commentator- Capacity, ar- 
riv'd at length to this ſecond Volume, to 
which the three Pieces 0 his fir appear 
prep 10, f That they were really ſo 
deſtg the Adwertiſement to the firſt, 

| Edition 


A 


— 
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Miſe Edition of his Soliloquy is a ſufficient Proof. 
He took occaſion there, in a line or two, 
under the name of his Printer, or (as he 
otherwife calls him) his * Amanuenſis, to 
prepare us for 4 more elaborate and yy 

dical Piece which, was to follow. W. 
have the Syſtem now before us. Nor 
need we wonder, ſuch as it is, that it came 
ſo-hardly-into the World, and that our 
Author has been deliver'd of it with ſo 
much difficulty, and after ſo long a time. 
His Amanuenſis and he, Were not, it ſeems, 
heretofore upon ſuch good Terms of Cor- 
reſpondence. [Qtherwiſe ſuch an unſha- 
Te or falſe Birth, as that of which 
1 -, Author in his + T itle page complains, 
* had not formerly appear d abroad. Nor 
| lad it ever riſen again in its more decent 
Form, but for the accidental Publication 
of our Author's Firſt Letter, which, by 
a neceſſary Train of Conſequences, occa- 
ſion'd the revival of this abortive Piece, 
= gave res to its N # 


II vil appear 1 in this Joint- 

Edition of our Author's Eve Treatiſes, 

that the Three: former are Preparatory ta 
the Fourth, on which we are now enter'd ; 


1 


* Ibid. pag, 305. 8 8 . 
+ Viz. To the INQUIRY above, Treatiſe Iv. 
R I 2 5 Letter of | | 


4 


7 


4 . 1 12 7 gy which he concludes) 
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a kind of Apology for this reviv'd Treatiſe Ch. 1. 


concerning Virtue and Religion. 


As for his AyoLocy (particularly 


in what relates to reveal d Religion, and a 


Morld to come) I commit the Reader to the 
Diſputant Divines, and Gentlemen, whom 


our Author has introduc'd in that con- 
cluding Piece of Dialogue- Writing, or 
Rhapſodical Philoſophy, Mean while, we 
have here no other part left us, than to 


enter into the dry PHIL OSO YH, and vi- 

gid Manner of our Author; without any 
Excarſions into various Literature; with- 
out help from the Comicł or Tragicłk Mus E, 
or 9 the Flowers of Poetry or Rheto- 
rick, NC ies af 1th 


Suc 1s our preſent Pattern, and ſtrict 
moral Task; which our more humorous 
Reader fore-knowing, may immediately, 
if he pleaſes, turn over; skipping (as is 
uſual in many grave Works) a Chapter 


F 


To the patient and grave READER 
therefore, who in order to moralize, can 


afford to retire into his Cloſet, as to ſome 


religious 


191 
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" Mi $CELLANtous 


eligiou ous br devout Exerciſe, we prefume 
133 . to 3 a few Reflections, in 125 Sup- 
port of our Author's profound Inaquixy. 
And accordingly, we are to imagine 6 our 
Mud e as follows. wa ak 


_—_—— 


| 1 0 oY lee re e weren may be 
ſhewn to that moral peculation or IN Qu 1 
RY, Which we call the Study of ovr-[elv 
it muſt, in ſtrictneſs, be yielded, I 
Naos leds whatſoever depends upon n this 
eviow-one : © And that we can in n reality 
© be aſſur'd of nothing, till we are firſt 
' « aſſür'd of What we 47e OurSELVEs.” 
For by this alone we can 80 rang Cer- 
my 15 Aſſurance is. o 


5 — — OY K Rö a. 


a «A 


14 HAT, there is ſomthing undoubtedly 
which thinks, our very Doubt. it-ſelf and 
ſcrupulous Thought evinces. But in wb 
Subject that Thought reſides, and how 
that Subject i is continu'd ene and the ſame * 
ſo as to anſwer conſtantly to the ſtppos? 4 
Train of Thou hts of Reflections Which Pe 
ſeem to run {6 harmonioully thro a long | © 
Courſe of Life, with the ſame relation 

ſtill to one { 15 and ſel flame PERSON; 
+ this is not a Me tter 10 eaſily or haſtily de- W 
« 


>< 2 » Fit = 28 — © HK 


cided, by thoſe who are nice Self-Exami- | 
ners or Searchers 15 1 ruth and Certainty. 


* | * 


"" *Twitt if 1 


| -»REFLECTIONS: 


= *T'wiir not, in this reſpect, be ſufß- 


cient for us to ule the ſeeming Logick of a 
famous * Modern, and ſay ! We think: 


therefore We are,” Which is a notably 


193 
Ch. 1. 


invented Saying, after the Model of that 


like Philoſophical - Propoſition. ; That 


. © What &, in.. Miraculouſſy argu'd ! 
„If Ian; Iam. Nothing more cer- 


tain! For the EGO or I, being eſta: 


bliſh'd in the firſt part of che Propoſition, 
the Ergo, no doubt, muſt hold it good in 
the latter. But the Queſtion is, What 


conſtitutes the WE or TI?” And,“ Whe- 


ther the I of this inſtant, be the ſame 


« with that of any inſtant preceding, or 


« to come.” For we have nothing but 
Memory to warrant us: And Memory may 


be falſe. ,We may believe we have 


thought and reflected thus or thus: But 
we may be miſtaken. We may be con- 


ſcious of that, as Truth; which perhaps 


was no more than Dream: and we ma 
be conſcious of that as a pait Dream, a 
perhaps was never before ſo much as 
dreamt of. Pe 


Tris is what Metaplyſicians mean, 
when they ſay, That Identity can be 


2 


te prov'd only by Conſciouſneſs : but that 


« Conſciouſneſs withal, may be as well 


— 2 * — — * PFF — 
*Monſieur Des Cartes. . 
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Misc. 4.“ falſe as real, in reſpe& of what is paſt.” 
do that the ſame ſucceſſional We or I muſt, 

remain ſtill, on this account, undecided. 


To the force of this Reaſoning I con- 
feſs I muſt ſo far ſubmit, as to declare 
that for my own part, I take my Being 
upon Trafh, Let others philoſophize as 
ly are able: I ſhall admire their 
ſtrength, when, upon this Topick, they 
have refuted what able Metaphyſicians ob- | 

ject, and PyxxHONISTS plead in their 
own behalf. +4 | 


MEN while, there is no Impediment, 
Hindrance, or Suſpenſion of Action, on 
account of theſe wonderfully refin'd Spe- 
culations. Argument and Debate go on, 
ſtill. Conduct is ſettled. Rules and 
Meaſures are given out, and receiv'd. 


ier J 


. Nor do we ſcruple to act as reſolutely up- 
ö i on the mere Suppoſition that we are, as if c 
= - we had effectually prov'd it a thouſand 1 
1 times, to the full ſatisfaction of our meta- 1 
it phyſical or Pyrrhozean Antagoniſt. | 0 
TBEIs to me appears ſufficient Ground s 

for a Morali#. Nor do J ask more, when u 

T- I undertake to prove the reality of VIx- + 
een add MoxzaLs. 

Te it be certain that I Am; 'tis cer- t) 

© rain and demonſtrable WHO and WHAT v 


6 I ought 


4 gg ww "$5 Ws W737 UP * 
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T ought to be, even on my own account, and Ch. 1. 
for the fake of my own private Happineſs VV. 


and Succeſs. For thus I take the liberty 
to proceed, _- FIRE es 


TAE Affectious, of which I am con- 
ſcious, are either GRIEF or Joy; DE- 
SIRE, Or AVERSIQN. For whatever 
mere Senſation I may experience; if it a- 
mounts to neither of theſe, tis indifferent, 
and no way affects me. a 
TAT which cauſes Foy and Satisfac- 
tion when preſent, cauſes Grief and Diſtur- 
bance when abſent : And that which cau- 
ſes Grief and Diſturbance when preſent, 
does, when abſent, by the ſame neceſſity - 
occaſion' Joy and Satifaffiow, 


Tus Love (which implys Deſire, - 
with Hope of Good) muſt afford occaſion ' 
to Grief and Diſturbance, when it ac- 
quires not what it earneſtly ſeeks. And 
HATRED (which implys Averſion, and 
Fear of Ill) muſt, in the ſame manner, 
occaſion Grief and Calamity, when that 
which it earneſtly ſhun'd, or wou'd have 
eſcap'd, remains preſent, or is altogether 
unavoidable. e 


Tnar which being preſent can never 


leave the Mind at reſt, but muſt of neceſ- 
ty cauſe Averſion, is its ILL. But that 


which can be ſuſtain'd without any neceſ- 
A "v2 "208 


196 MISCELLANEOUS. 
iſg. 4. ſary Abhorrence, or Averſion, is not its 
III; but remains razfferert in its Own 
nature; the ILL being in the Affection 
only, which wants redreſs. Joey 


Ix the ame manner, that which being 
abſent, can never leave the Mind at reſt, 
or without Diſturbance and Regret, is of 
neceſſity its Go op. But that which can 
be abſent, without any preſent ob! >-5 6h 
Diſturbance to the Mind, is not its Goo D, 
but remains different in its own nature, 
From whence, it muſt follow, That the 
Affection towards it, as ſuppos d G 000, 
is an il Affection, and creative only of 
Diſturbance and Diſeaſe. . So that the A r- 
FECTIONS of Love and Hatred, Liking 
and Diſſiłe, on which the Happineſs or 
8 of the Perſon ſo much depends, 
being influenc'd and govern'd by Op 1- 
NION ; the higheſt Good" or Happrineſi 
muſt depend on right Opinion, and the 
higheſt Miſery be derit'd from wroxg, 
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To explain this, I conſider, for in- 

Rance, the Fancy or Imagination I have of 
Death, according as I find this Subject na- 
b- turally paſſing in my Mind. To this 
T ' Fancy, perhaps, I find united an Oe1- 
Nilo Or AppREHENSION of Evil and 
Calamity, Now the more my Apprehen- 

fon of this Evil increaſes ; the greater, I 

0 find, my Diſturbance proves, not only ws 
' 8 ab | 5 £ = Re 3 4 5 the 
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the approach of the ſuppos d Evil, but at Ch. 1. 
the very diſtant Thought of it. Beſides 
that, the Thought itſelf will of neceflity 
fo much the oftner recur, as the Averſion 
or Fear is violent, and increaſing. « - 

. Fxom this ſuppos d Evil I muſt, how- 
ever, fly with ſo much the more earneſt- 
neſs, as the OyiNnro N. of the Evil in- 
creaſes. Now if the Increaſe of the A- 

| verſion can be no Cauſe of the Decreaſe or 

Diminution of the Evil it. ſelf, but rather 

; the contrary; then the Increaſe of the 

,  Averſion muſt neceſſarily prove the Increaſe 

of Diſappointment and Diſturbance. And 

{ o on the other hand, the Diminution or 

> | Decreaſe of the Averſion (if this may any 

g way be effected) muſt of neceſſity prove 

b the Diminution I inward Diſturbance, and 

„che better Eſtabliſhment of inward Quiet 

j and Satisfaction. b 


Ac AN, I conſider with my-ſelf, That 
T have the Imagination of ſomething BE Au- 
of TiFUL, GREAT, and BE COMING in 
| Things. This Imagination I apply per- 
3 haps to ſuch Subjects as Gold or Silver, 
Stones, Coronets, Titles, or Precedencys. I 
1 muſt therefore naturally ſeek theſe, not as 
; mere Conveniencys, Means, or Helps in 
”" | Life (for as ſuch my Paſſion cou'd not be 
. ſo exceſſive towards 'em) but as that 
Which directly and immediately cauſes 

= wy. my 
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my Happineſs, and gives me Satisfaction. 
Now if the PASss lo rais'd on this 


Opinion (call it Avarice, Pride, or Ambi- 


tion) be indeed incapable of any real Sa- 


tisfaction, even under the moſt ſucceſsful 
Courſe of Fortune; and then too, atten- 
ded with perpetual Fears of Diſappoint- 


ment and Loſs; how can the Mind be 
other than miſerable, when poſſeſs'd by it? 


— — ——E— — 
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But if inſtead of forming thus the. Opinion 


of Good: if inſtead of placing WORT H 


Or 'ExXCELLENCE in theſe outward Sub- 
jects, we place it, where it is trueſt, in 


the Affections or Sentiments, in the govern- 


ing Fart and inward Character; we have 
then the full Enjoyment of it within our 


power: The Imagination or Opinion re- 


mains ſteddy and irreverſible: - And” the 


Love, Deſire and Appetite is anſwer'd; 


pointment. 


without Apprehenſion of Loſs or Diſap- 


F 


HERE therefore ariſes Work and Em- 
ployment for us Within, © To regulate 
% FAN Cx, and work upon * O>1N10x, 


on which all depends.” For if our 
1 TA For 2 Loves, 
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Loves, Deſires, Hatreds and -Averſions are Ch. .. 
left to themſelves ; we are neceſſarily ex 
\ pos'd to endleſs Vexation and Calamity : 
But if theſe are found capable of Amend- 
ment, or in any .meaſure flexible or varia- 
: ble by Opinion; we ought, methinks, to 
make trial, at leaſt, how far we might by 
this means acquire Felicity and Content. 


Fox. if by indulging any wrong Ap- 
I petite (as either Debauch, Malice, or Re- 

5 venge) the 4 8 of the falſe Good in- | 
1 creaſes ; ' and the Appetite, which is a | 
6 real Il, grows ſo much the ſtronger ; | 
. we may be as fully aſſur'd, on the other 
r ſide, that by reſtraining this Affection, 
. and nouriſhing a contrary ſort in oppoſi- 
J tion to it; we cannot. fail to diminiſh 
What is I, and increaſe what is properly 


IS © 


. our Happineſf and Good. — 
Ox this account, a Man may reaſona- 

bly conclude, That it becomes him, by : 

e Working upon his own Mind, to with- 

: draw the Fancy or Opinion of Goop or 

r * ILL from that to which juſtly and by 

. « neceſſity it is not join'd; and apply it, 

, "Oray iy T9 d x19, gerd 1h Y „ a v a 


uy Tot KVErTAL Y dra TUVYY TROTONT rig, EN d TM 
. x) 1d 0274} ov NeovTHA, GANG To TIED e & 61.01 A- 

carr), xavicaral wdrava, Agg. B16. . Neg. . See 

Treatiſe III. pag, 323, Cc. And Treatiſe V. towards 

the end. af ON „ 
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Miſc. 4.“ with the ſtrongeſt Refoluti6h, td that 
s yith which it naturally agrees.“ For 
if the Fancy ot m_ of Good be joitrd 
to What is not durable, nor in my power 
either to acquite or to tetain; tlie more 
ſuch an Opinion prevails, the more I miuſt 
be fubject to Diſappointment and Diftreſs. 
But if there be that to which, whenever I 
apply the Opinion or Fancy of Good, I find 
tlie Fancy more conſiſtent, and the Good 

more durable, ſolid, and within my Powet 
and Command; then the more ſuch ar 
Opinion prevails in me; the more Satif. 

faction and Happineſs I tuft experience. 


+ Now if I join the Opinion of Good to 
the Poſſeſſions of the Mix p; if it be in 
the Aﬀettions themſelves that I place my 
Enjoyment, and in thoſe Objects, what- 
ever they are, of inward Worth and Beau- 

0 ry (ſuch as Hozeſty, Faith, Integrity, Friend- 
ſhip; Honour) tis evident I can never poſ- 
ſibly, in this reſpect, rejoice amiſs, or in- 
dulge my-ſelf too far in the Enjoyment. 
Tus greater my Indulgence is, the lefs I 
have reaſon to fear either Reverſe or Diſ- 
TT TIT 


- Tris, Iknow, is far contrary in ano- 
ther Regimen of Life. The Tutorage of 
Fx c and Preasurt, and the eaſy 
Philoſophy of taking that for Good whic 
pleaſes me, or which I fancy merely, will, 
* Hi ps 


% 
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in time, give me Uneaſineſs ſufficient. C 
WW NS 


"Tis plain, from what has been debared, 
That the leſs fanciful I am in What relates 
to my Content and Happineſs, the more 

wer ful and abſolute I muſt be in Self- 

njoyment and the Poſſeſſiun of my Good. 
And ſiſtee tis Fancy) merely, which gives 
the force of Good, or power of paſſing as 
ſuch, to Things of Chance and outwatd 
Dependency; tis evident, that the more 
I take from Fancy in this reſpect, the more 
{ ns upon »-/ef. As T àm leſs led or 

tray d by Fancy to an Eſteem of what 
depends on others; I am the more fix'd in 
the Eſteem of what depends on n- ſelf 
alone. And if I have once gain'd the 7afte 
Of * Li$tk ty, I ſhall eafily underſtand 
the force of this Reaſoning, and know 
both my true 8E LF and INTEREST. 


Tr Method therefore requir'd in this 
my inward Oeconotny, is, to make thoſe 
Fancys themſelves the Objects of my Aver- 
ſion which juſtly deſerve it; by being 
the Cauſe of a wrong Eſtimation an 
. of Good and Ill, and conſequent- 
y the Cauſe of my Unhappineſs and Diſ- 
turbance. HOY $a 


AccorDpinGLY (as the learned 
Maſters in this Science adviſe) we are to 


- V2 
ä 


* Sge Treatiſe V. towards the end. 
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__ Mifc.4. begin rather * by the averſe, than by the 
prone and forward Dif yon We — to 
work rather by the weaning than the in- 

gaging Paſſions: ſince if we give wa 
chiefly to Inclination, by loving, applaud- 
ing and admiring what is Great and Good, 
we may poſſibly, it ſeems, in ſome high 
Objects of that kind, be ſo amus'd and ex- 
taſy*d, as to loſe our-ſelves, and miſs our 
proper Mark, for want of a ſteddy and 

| fettled Aim. But being more ſure and 
| infallible in what relates to our 1, we 
| 1 e elle 


— * 9 
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 *PApoy Zy Tv ENT d mdyrwr off uh iQ tiv, 1 
geha bee 5+ rd SD quow of by nul EyX- ve. E. 
| "OpzZev d ni os ld navriaas, WKAIOW e ove HE T- * 
| Herve pd meoatesTING. Apps 618. ly. xe. x3. This ſub- * 
= du'd or moderated Admiration or Zeal in the higheſt Sub. 
jects of Virtue and Divinity, the Philoſopher calls ous. 
2 ) N ug l Ty "OgzZw ; the contrary Diſpoſi - 
tion, 2d dAvyor x; w5ixeve BiB. Y. nee. 6. The Rea- 
fon why this over-forward Ardour and Purſuit of high 
Subjects runs naturally into Enthuſiaſm and Diſorder, 
is ſhewn in what ſucceeds the firft of the Paffages here 
Cited 3 viz. Toy Y tg uv, dc oevys Fat nan dV, 
iy bc ro oor Taper And hence the repeated Injunc- 
tion, Arb, Tore TaTdTact ? de Iva, mor x) tub 
Vs N bs, ei I” eiatyus, Gray Exe TH tv oeavrh U . 
bi ey gee yin B16. ty. Ms. ty. To this HORACE, 
An one of his lateſt Epiſtles of the deeply philoſophical 
kind, alludes. | „ | 
— Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, æquus iniqui, 
Ultra quam ſatis eſt Virtutem ſi petat ipſam. 
And in the beginning of the Epiſtle, 
Nil admirari prof res eft una Numici 
Ssaolag; que poſſet facere & ſervare beatum. | 
For tho theſe firſt Lines (as many other of HORiCF's 
on the Subject of Philoſophy) have the Air of the EPF | 
CUREAN Diſciphne and LUCRETIAN Style, yet | 
— N * > . a - | Y 7 
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REFLECTIONS. 
ſhowd begin, they tell us, by applying Ch. 2. 
our Averſion, on that fide, and raiſingg Y 


our Indignation againſt thoſe Meanneſſes 
of Opinion, and Sentiment, which are the 
Cauſes of our Subjection, and Perplexity. 


Tus the Covkrous FAN cx, if 


confider*d as the Cauſe of Miſery (and 
conſequently deteſted as a real IN) muſt 


of neceſſity abate : And the AmziTious 
Fi N Cv, if oppos'd in the ſame manner, 


with Reſolution, by better Thought, muſt 
reſign it-ſelf, and leave the Mind free, 
and diſincumber'd in the purſuit of. its 
better Objects. or 


Nox is the Caſe different in the Paſ- 
ſion of COoWAR DICE, or FEAR org 
DEATH. For if we leave this Paſſion 
to it-ſelf (or to certain Tutors to manage 
for us) it may lead us to the moſt anxious 


"ay ——_— 


— — 0 * —_ — 


* 


bythe whole taken together, it appears evidently on 
what Syſtem of antient Philoſophy this Epiſtle was 
form'd. Nor was this Prohibition of the wondering or 
admiring Habit, in early Students, peculiar to one kind of 
Philoſophy alone. It was common to many; however 
the Reaſon and Account of it might differ, in one Seft 
from the other. The PIT HAGOREANS ſuffi- 


ciently check'd their TT RO's, by filencing them ſo 


long on their firſt Courtſhip to #hi/oſophy. And tho Ad- 
miration, in the Peripatetick Senſe, as above-mention'd, 
may be juſtly call'd the inclining Principle or firſt Mo- 
tive to PHILOSOPHY ; yet this Miftreſs, when 
once eſpous'd, teaches us to admire, after a different 
manner from what we did before. See above, MISC. 
II, pag. 37. And Treatiſe I. pag. 41. | 


and 
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* 


Nic. 4. and tormenting State of Life. But if it 
be oppos'd by ſounder Opinion, and a juſt 
Eſtimation of things, it muſt diminiſh of 
courſe : And the natural Reſult of fuch 
a Practice muſt be, the Reſcue of the Mind 
from numberleſs Fears, and Miſerys of o- 
r 


8 | — : 

Tus at laſt a Mix», by knowin 

it. ſelf, and its own proper Powers ani 
Virtues, becomes free, and independent. 
It ſees its Hindrances and Obſtructions, 
and finds they are wholly from zr-ſelf, and 
from Opiuions mrong-conoeid. The more 
it conquers in this reſpect (be it but in 
the leaſt particular) the more it is its own 
Maſter, feels its own natural LIIER TY. 
and congratulates with it-ſelf on its o.] n 
Advancement and Proſperity, FR 


: WrzrTHEr ſome who are call'd Phi- 
laſaphers have ſo apply'd their Meditations, 
as to underitand any thing of this Lan- 
-guage, I know not. But well I am af- 
fux'd that many an hoze# and free-hearted 
Fellow, among the vulgar Rank of People, 
has naturally ſome kind of Feeling or Ap- 
prehenſion of this Self-Enjoyment; when 
refuſing to act for Lucre or outward Pro- 
flit, the Thing which from his Soul he ab- 
Hors, and thinks below him; he goes on, 
With harder Labour, but more Content, 
in his direct : plain un-follicitous Path; 


free 
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Ballad) 


Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Panperiem ſine dote quero. 


HForat. Od. 29. lib. 3. 


BUT I forget, it ſeems, that 1 am 


now ſpeaking in the Perſon of our grave 


IN auiRxER. I ſhou'd conſider I have 
no Right to vary from the Pattern he has 
ſet; and that whilſt I accompany him in 
this particular Treatiſe, I ought not to 
make the leaſt Eſcape out of the high 


Road of Demonſtration, into the divert- 


ing Paths of Poetry, or Humour. 


As grave however as Mok Als are 


preſum'd in their own nature, I look upon it 
as an eſſential matter in their Delivery, to 
take now and then the natural Air of 
Pleaſantry. The firſt MoRATLSs that 
were: ever deliver'd in the World, were 
in Parables, Tales, or Fables, And the lat- 


ter and moſt conſummate Diſtributers of 


Morals, in the very politeſt times, were 


. great 
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free of what the World calls Polzzy, or Ch. 
Deſign; and ſings (according to the old Wa 
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t Tale-Tellers and Retainers to honeſt 
ESO PEP. To PM; | N 


Ar r ER all the regular Demonſtrations 


and Deductions of our r Author, I 


dare ſay twou'd be a high Relief and 
Satisfaction to his Reader, to hear an Apo- 
lague, or Fable, well told, and with ſuch 
humour as to need no ſententious Moral 
at the end, to make the application. 

As an Experiment in this caſe, let us 
at this inſtant imagine our grave Inquirer 
taking pains to ſhew us, at full length, 
the unnatural and unhappy Excurſions, 


Rovings, or Expeditions of our ungo- 


vern'd Fancys and OpPIN IONS over 4 
World of Riches, Honowrs, and other eb- 
bing and flowing Goods. He performs 


this, we will ſuppoſe, with great Sagacity, 


to the- full meaſure. and ſcope of our At- 


tention, - Mean while, as full or ſatiated 


as we might find our-ſelves of ſerious 
and ſolid Demonſtration, *tis odds but we 
might find Vacancy ſtill ſufficient to re- 
ceive Inſtruction by another Method. 


And 1 dare anſwer for Succeſs, ſhou'd a 


merrier Moraliſt of the Eso k A N-School 
preſent himſelf; and, hearing of this Chace 


deſoerib'd by our A e beg leave to 
repreſent it to the li 


e by a homely Car 
or two, of his Maſter's ordinary Breed. 


« Two 
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13 Ch. 2, 
« Two of this Race (he wou'd tell 
us) having been daintily bred, and in | 
“high thoughts of what they calld Plea- 
« fare and good Living, travePd once in | 
« queſt of Game and Raritys, till they 
came by accident to the Sea-fide. They 
« ſaw there, at a diſtance from the ſhore, 
« ſome floating pieces of a Wreck, which 
4 they took a fancy to believe ſome won- 
« derful rich Dazizty, richer than Amber- 
4 greeſe, or the richeſt Product of the 
« Ocean. They cow'd prove it, by their | 
«< Appetite and Longing, to be no leſs | 
than Quinteſſence of the Main, ambroſial 1 
« Subſtance, the Repait of marine Deitys, | 
« ſurpaſſing all that Earth afforded. —By ' 
“ theſe rhetorical Arguments, after long 
| * Reaſoning with one another in this flo- 
« rid Vein, they proceeded: from one Ex- 
« travagance of Fancy to another; till 
they came at laſt to this iſſue. Being 
| « unaccuſtom'd to Swimming, they wou'd 
« not, it ſeems, in prudence, venture ſo 
4 far out of their Depth as was neceſſary 
© to reach their imaginꝰd Pr/ze : But be- 
ing {tout Drinkers, they thought with 
« themſelves, they might compaſs to 
drink all that lay in their way; even | 
« The SEA it-ſelf; and that by this me- 
* thod they might ſhortly bring their 
Goods ſafe to dry Land. To work 
185 N « ther E- 
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NM 0.4. n they went; and drank till 


_ pats 
wyer ; and may properly ma be S 


87 they were erh lun. 


F 0 x my own part, Lam fully aarisfyd 


t there are more Sea-drinkers than one 


or two, to be found among the principal 
Perſona age of Mankind : and — if theſe 
2 6 0 2 were fly Cars, many that 
for wiſe in our own Race are little 


to have the Sea to drink. 


*T rs pretty evident "EY N who 
live in the higheſt Sphere of human Af. 
fairs, have a very uncertain View of the 
2 25 call'd Happineſ or Good. It lies out 

at Sea, far diſtant, in the On; where 


tho Gentlemen ken it but very imper- 


tealy: And the means they employ in 


order to come up with it, are very wide 
of the matter, and far ſhort of their pro- 
Fed End.“ Firſt a general Acquain- 

tance.Viſits, Levees.—Attendance 
« upon the Great and Little. Popula- 
« rity.——A Place in Parliament.—Then 


« another, at Cqurt. — Then . 


0 Corruption, Proftitution. —— Then 


4 higher Place. Then 2 Tith.—-Then 


4 a Remove.—A nem MixisTER!—— 


“fractions at Court. Ship-wreck of 
4% Miniſtrys.—The nem: The 04d. — Engage 


4 Win one : Provo up with 4 other. Bar- 


“gains; 


+ my a Hed „ A 2» 
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„gains; Loſſes; After-Games; Retrie- Ch. 1. 


4 vals.—Is not this, the Sea to drink? WWW. 


At ſi Divitiæ prudentem reddere poſſent, 
Si ae timidumque minùs te; nempe 
ruberes „ ; ; 
Viueret in Terris te ſi quis avarior uno. 


Horat. Ep. 2. lib. 2. . 


But leſt I ſhou'd be tempted to fall into 
a manner T have been oblig'd to diſclaim 
in this part of my Miſcellaueous Perfor- 
mance ; I ſhall here ſet a Period to this 
Diſcourſe, and renew my Attempt of ſe- 


rious Reflection and grave Thought, by 


taking up my Clue ina freſh Chapter. 


* 
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CHAP. An 


"RY e * Terra Incognita to the 


{Io World. ——Miftreſs-ſhip of N A- 
FUR PT: e e De- 
- grees, Subordination.—— Maſter- Ani- 
mal Man. Privilege of bis Birth, — 
8 erious uu 85 the author. 


_ 


| AS Mw as it went 8 us, in the 


deep philoſophical part of our pre- 


ceding Chapter; and as neceſſarily en- 


gag'd as we till are to proſecute the ſame 
ſerious INQuik ke and Search, into thoſe 
dark Sources; *tis hop'd, That our re- 


maining Philoſophy may flow in a more 


eaſy Vein; and the ſecond Running. be 
found ſomewhat clearer than the firſt. 
However it be; we may, at leaſt, con- 


8 with our- ſelves for having thus 


riefly paſs'd over that Metaphyſical part, to 
which Go have pid 2 — deference. 
Nor ſhall we ſeruple to declare our Opi- 
nion, © That it is, in a manner, neceſſary 
for One who wou'd uſefully philoſo phie 
* to have a Nuomledg in this part of Phi- 


© loſophy ſufficient to A him that 


« there 


bay 


» FAY * Py 7. eG. as. 
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© learnt from it. For of this Truth no- 
ching but Experience and Study will be 


able fully to convince him. 
f ; Wuzx we are paſt theſe empty Re- 
19 7 and Shadows of Philoſophy ; twill 


ſtill perhaps appear but an uncomfortable 


kind of travelling thro inviſible Ideal 
Worlds : ſuch as the Study of Morals, at 
firſt, engages us to viſit. Men muſt ac- 
turning their Eye inwards, in order to ex- 
plore the interior Regions and Receſſes of 
the Min Dp, the 9 — Caverns of deep 
Thought, the private Seats of Fanuc, an 
the Waſtes and Wilderneſſes as well as the 
more fruitful and cultivated Tratts of this 
obſcare Climate, iy 


quire a very "ed and ſtrong Habit of 
ly 


Bur what can one do? Or how diſ- 
penſe with theſe darker Diſquiſitions and 
Moon-light Voyages, when we have to 
deal with a ſort of Maon-blind W rr s, very 
acute and able in their kind, but who are 
faid to renounce Day- light, and extinguiſh, 
in a manner, the bright viſible outward 
World, by allowing us, to nom nothing 
but what we can prove, by ſtrict and for- 
mal Demonſtration? | "I 


is therefore to fatisfy ſuch rigid In- 


 guirers as theſe, that we have been neceſli- 
N 
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4 there is no Kpowledg or Wiſdom to be Ch. 3. 
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„ 
Miſc. . tated to proceed by the inward way; and 
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that in our preceding Chapter we have 
built only on ſuch foundations as are ta- 
ken from our very Perceptions, Fancys, Ap- 
pearances, Aﬀettions and Opinions them- 
ſelves, without regard to any thing of an 


exteriour Wok p, and even on the ſup- 
poſition that there is zo ſuch World in 


being. 


ZSucn has been our late dry Task. No 


wonder if it carrys, indeed, a meager 
and raw Appearance. It may be look'd 


on, in Philoſophy, as worſe than a mere 


EG yeTIAN Impoſition. For to make 


Brick without Straw or Stubble, is perhaps 


an eaſier labour, than to prove /Mox ar s 

without a World, and eſtabliſh z Conduct 

of Life without the ſuppoſition of any thing 
i 


. 


cy, and WorLD of Imagination. 'T 


Bur having finiſh'd this myſterious 


Work, we come now to open Day, and 


"Sunſhine : And, as a Poet 77. might 
expreſs himſelf, we are now ready to quit 


bye dubious Labyrinths, and Pyrrhonean 


t 
Of a Cimmerian Dartne f.. — 


* 4 % 


ing or extant beſides our immediate Fan- 
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the fair Forms which lie before us. We Ch. 2. 
are to believe the Anatomy of our o. WW 


Body, and in proportionable Order, the 
Shapes, Forms, Habits, and Conſtitutions of 
other Animal-Races. Without demurri 

on the profound modern Hypotheſis of ani- 
mal Taſeafibility, we are to believe firmly 
and reſolutely, © That other Creatures 
« have their Sexſe and Feeling, their mere 
&« Paſſions and Affections, as well as our- 
4 ſelves.” And in this manner we pro- 
ceed accordingly, on our Author's Scheme, 
„Jo inquire What is truly zatural to 


4 each Creature: And Whether that 
_ © which is natural to each, and is its Per- 


* fection, be not withal its Happineſs, or 
4 Good.” | | z Tale is Bbtac 


Jo deny that there is any thing pro- 
perly natural (after the Conceſſions alrea- 
dy made) wou'd be undoubtedly very 
prepoſterous and abſurd. . NAT uRxE and 
the outward World- being own*d exiſtent, 


the reſt muſt of neceſſity follow. The 


Anatomy of Bodys, the Order of the 
Spheres, the proper Mechaniſms of a thou- 
ſand kinds, and the infinite Ezds and ſuta- 
ble Means eftabliſh'd in the general Con- 
ſtitution and Order of Things; all this 
being once admitted, and allow'd to pals 
as certain and unqueſtionable, *tis as vain 
afterwards to except againſt the Phraſe of 
natural and unnatural, and queſtion the 

j - . TR 
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Miſc. 4. Propriety of this Speech apply'd to the 

N wh ed Forms and Beings in — World, 
as it wou'd be to except aga inſt the com- 
mon Appellations of Vigour and Decay in 
Plants; Health or ' Sickneff in Bodys, So- 
briety or Diſtraction in Minds, Proſperity or 
Depeneracy in any variable part of the 

C —ñ. tot 1 


Ws may, perhaps, for Humour's ſake, 
or aſter the known way of Diſputant Hoſti- 
lity, in the ſupport of any odd Hypotheſis, 
pretend todeny this natural and unnatural in 
Things. Tis evident, however, that tho 
our Humour or Taſte he, by ſuch Affecta- 
tion, ever ſo much 'deprav'd ; we cannot 
reſiſt our natural Anticipation in behalf of 

EY * NATURE; 


:; SE 7 „ 1 
9 4 5s. 47” a >> 4 þ <4, a £ 
ih. 2 * 
* —e— 


* See what is ſaid above on the word Senſus Communis 
in that ſecond Treatiſe, VOL. I. pag. 103, Cc. and 
pag. 110, 138, 139, 140. And in the fame VOL, p. 336, 
&C. and 352, 353, &c. And in VOL. I. p. 307, 411, 
412, &c. concerning the natural Ideas and the Pre- conrep - 
tions or Pre- ſenſations of this kind; the Ho- Lac, which 
a learned Critick and Maſter in all Philoſophy, modern 
and antient, takes notice of, in his lately publiſh'd Vo- 
lume of Socratick Dialogues; where he adds this Re- 

flection, with reſpe& to ſome Philoſophical Notions 

much in vogue amongſt us, of late, here in EN G- 
LAND. Obiter dumtaxat addemus, Socraticam, quam ex- 
poſuimus, Doctrinam maęno uſui efſe poſſe, ſi probè expendatur, 
dirimendæ inter viros doctos controverſie, ante paucos annos, in 
BRITANNIA preſertim, exortæ, de Ideis Innatis, quas 
dicere poſſis *nquTes tyvvins. Quamvis enim null ſint, ft ad- 
curats loquamur, ngtiones a natura Animis noftris inhxa; atta- 
men nemo negarit ita eſſe facultates Animorum naſtrorum natura 

' adfefas, ut quam primumratione uti incipimus, Verum 4 1 4 

5 b, 
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NA TURB; 1 whoſe ſuppogd Ch. 2. 


Standard we perpetu; 

approve, and to whom in all natural Ap- 
pearances, all moral Actions (whatever 
we contemplate, whatever we have in de- 


X — — 
ſo, Malum 2 Bono aliquo modo diſtinguere incipiamus. Spe- 
cies prog oye nobis ſemper placet; diſplicet: contra Mendãcii: 
Im & HONESTUM INHONESTO prefe- 
rimus; ob Semina nobis indita, que tum demum in lucem pro- 
deunt, cum ratiocinari poſſumus, eoque uberiores fructus profe- 
runt, quo-melius ratiocinamur,, adclir at ioreque inflitutione adju- 
vamur. Eſch. Dial. cum Silvis Phitol. Jo. Cler. ann. 
1711. p. 176. They ſeem indeed to be but weak Phi- 
lofophers, tho able Sophifts, and Confounders of Words 
and Notions, who wou'd refute Nature and Common Senſe. 
But NATURE will be able ftill to ſhift for her-felf, 
and get the better of thoſe Schemes which need no other 
\ 9 againſt them, than that of HO RACE; ſingle 
erſe: 8 
Dente Lupus, corn Taurus petit. Unde, niſi INTUS 
 Manſiratum ? C 
An ASS (as an Engliſh Author ſays) never butts with 
his Ears; tho a Creature born to an arm'd Forehead, exer- 
ciſes his butting Faculty long e'er his Horns are come to 
him. And perhaps if the Philoſopher wou'd accordingly ex- 
amine himſelf, and conſider his natural Paſhons, he wou'd 
find there were ſuch belong'd to him as Nature had pre- 
meditated in his behalf, and for which ſhe-had furniſh'd 
him with eas long before any particular Practice or 
Experience of his own. Nor wou'd he need be ſcan- 
daliz'd with the Compariſon of 2' Goat, or Boar, or other 
of HORACE's premeditating Animals, who have 
more natural Wit, it ſeems, than our Philoſopher, accor- 
ding to his own Hypotheſis, which denies the ſame im- 
planted SENSE and natural Ideas to his own Kind. 
 Cras. donaberis Hedo e | 
Cui Frons turgida Cornibus 
Primis, & Venerem (5x Prælia deſtinat. ENTS 
24 22 — 
And, 3 PETTY 
Verris, obliqumm meditantis Tum. 
1 oo a: bate) 


y approve and diſ- WW 
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Miſc. 4. bate) we inevitably appeal, and pay our 
&YV conſtant Homage, with the moſt apparent 

| Zeal and Paffion. 8 k 5 8 o ee HH 
Is here, above all other places, that 


3 „ is 4 
* 1 * 1 6 8 
* 


— 


NATux AM expellas Farce licet, uſque 
T_T eden 


„„ 


TRE airy Gentlemen, who have never 
had it in their thoughts to ſtudy. N A- 
Tux E in their omn Species; but being 
taken with other Loves, have apply“ 
their Parts and Genius to the ſame Study 
in a Horſe, a Dog, a Game- Coch, a Hat, 
or any other * Animal of that degree, 
know very well, that to each Species there 
belongs a ſeveral Humour, Temper, and 
Turn of inward Diſpoſition, as real and 
peculiar as the Figure and outward Shape 
Which is with ſo much Curioſity beheld 
and admir'd. If there be any thing ever | 
ſo little amiſs or wrong in the inmard | 
Frame, the Humour or Temper, of the 
Creature, tis readily call'd vicious; and 
when more than ordinarily wrong, anna- 
tural. The Humours of the Creatures, in 
- order to their redreſs, are attentively ob- 
ſerv'd; ſometimes indulg'd and flatter'd; 


AS 


* Above, Treatiſe IV. pag. ga, 93, &c. and 131, T 


— 


rc, And Treatiſe V. p. 307, Cc. 


* _ — — — CC 
. 
— ————— * — 
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at other times controuPd and: .check*d' Ch. 2. 
with proper Severitys. In ſhort, their SY 


Affections, Paſſions, Appetites, and Anti- 
pathys are as duly regarded as thoſe in 


Human Kind, under the ſtricteſt Diſci- 


pline of Education. Such is The SENSE 
F inward Proportion and Regularity of Af 
ections, even in our Noble Youths them- 
ſelves; who in this reſpe& are often 
known expert and able Maſters of Educa- 
tion, tho not ſo ſuſceptible of Diſcipline 
and Culture in their own: caſe, after thoſe 
early Indulgences to which their Great- 
nels has intitled M mm. ods 


As little favourable however as theſe 


ſportly Gentlemen are preſum'd to ſno-w- 


themſelves towards the Care or Culture 
of their mn Species; as remote as their 


Contemplations are thought to lie from 
Mature and Philoſophy, they confirm plain- 
ly and eſtabliſh our Philoſophical Founda- 
tion of the natural Ranks, Orders, inte- 


riour and exteriour Proportions of the ſe- 


veral diſtin Species and Forms of Ant 


mal Beings. Ask one of theſe Gentle- 
men, unawares, when ſollicitouſly careful 
and buſy'd in the great Concerns of his 
Stable, or Kennel, Whether his Hound 
„Hor Greyhoand-Bitch that eats her Puppys, 
“is as natural as the other that nurſes 
“e m?“ and he will think you fran- 


tick. Ask him again, Whether he 


4 thinks 


% - 


218 MISscELLANEOUuSs 
Miſe.4. thinks the annatural Creature ho acts 
„ thus, or the aaturaltone who does other- 


f 


s errant Jade 


« wiſe, is beſt in its kind, and enjoys it- 
4“ ſelf the moſt? And he will be in- 
elinꝰd to thin ſtill as ſtrangely of you. Or 
if perhaps he eſteems you worthy of better 
Information; he will tell you, That his 


4 beſt=bred: Creatures, and of the trae# 


< Race, are ever the nobleſt and moſt ge- 
4 nerous in their Natures: That it is this 
< chiefly which makes the difference be- 
„ tween the Horſe of good Blood, and the 


«© between the true Hawk, and the mere 


Nite or Buzzard ; and between the right 


% Maſtiff, Hound, or Spaniel, and the very 
<' Mungrel”” He — t, withal, tell you 
perhaps with a maſterly Air in this Brute- 
Science, That the timorous, eee 
« 'rited, _— and gluttonous of his Dogs, 
« were 

of a ſpurious Race, or that had been 
by ſome accident ſpoil'd in their Nur- 
“ ſing and Management: For that this 


4 was not natural to em. That in every 
Kind, they were ſtill the miſerableſt 


“Creatures who were thus ſpoiPd : And 
“that having each of em their proper 
© "Chaſe or Buſineff, if they were once ont 


« of their Game, chamber'd, or kept 


« idle, they were the fame as if taken 


of out of their Element. That the ſaddeſt 


« Curs 


fa baſe: Breed; between 
the Game-Cock, and the Dunghil-Craven; 


e he either ſuſpected to be 


9 * 1 _—_ — 
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* Curs in the World, were thoſe that Ch. a. 
“ took the Kitchin-Chimney' and Drip 
« ping · pan for their Delight; and that 

« the only happy Do (were one to be 4 

« Dog ONE s-S ELF) Was he that in his 

« proper Sport and Exerciſe, his natural 

« Purſuit and Game, endur'd all Hard- 

« ſhips, and had ſo much Delight in Ex- 

« erciſe and in the Field, as to forget 

4 Home and his Reward,” ... 


Tus the natural Habits and Affect ions 
of the inferiour Creatures are known; 
and their annatural and degenerate part 
diſcover'd. Depravity and Corruption is 
acknowledg'd as real in their Afettions, 
as when any thing is miſhapen, wrong, 
or monſtrous in their outward Make.” 
And notwithſtanding much of this 1award 
Depravity is diſcoverable in the Crea - 
tures which are tam'd by Man, and, for 
his Service or Pleaſure merely, turn'd 
from their-natural Courſe into a contrary 
Life and Habit : notwithſtanding that, by 
this means, the Creatures who naturally 
herd with one another, loſe their aſſocia- 
ting Humour, and thoſe which natural 
pair and are conſtant to each other, loſe 
their kind of Conjugal Alliance and Af. 
fection; yet when releas'd from human 
Servitude, and return'd again to their na- 
tural Milds, and rural Liberty, there is 
nothing more certain than that they in- 

e ſtantljß 
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Miſc.4. ſtantly reſume their natural and regular 

abits, ſuch as are conducing to the In- 
Wbreaſe and Proſperity of their own Species. 


WEIL I it is perhaps for Mankind, that 
tho there are ſo many Animals who natu- 
rally herd 2 Company's ſake, and mutual 
Affection, there are ſo tew who for Conve- 
| nienq, and by Neceſſity are oblig'd to a 
ſtrict Union and Confederacy. The Crea- 
+. tures who, according to the Oeconomy of 
| their Kind, 'are oblig*d to make themſelves 
Habitations of Defence againſt the Seaſons 
and other - Incidents ; they who in ſome 
parts of the Year are depriv'd of all Sub- 
ſiſtence, and are therefore neceſſitated to 
accumulate in another, and to provide 
withal for the Safety of their collected 
Stores, are by their Nature indeed as ſtrict- 
ly join'd, and with as proper Affections 
towards their Publick and Community, as 
the looſer Kind, of a more eaſy Subſif- 
tence and Support, are united in what 
relates merely to their Offspring and the 
Propagation of their Species. Of theſe 
thoromly-aſſociatiug and Confederate- Animals 
$ there are none I have ever heard of, that 
in Bulk or Strength exceed the Beaver. 
I be major part of theſe Political Animals, 
and Creatures of 4 joint- Stoch, are as in- 
conſiderable as the Race of AN Ts or 
BE ES. But had Nature aſſign'd ſuch an 
Oeconomy as this, to ſo puiſſant an 1 
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mal, for "inſtance, as the ELEETHAN T, Ch. 2. 
22 


and made him withal as prolifick as tho 

ſmaller Creatures commonly are; it might 
have gone hard perhaps with Mankind : 
And a ſingle Animal, who by his proper 


Might and Proweſs has often decided the 


Fate of the greateſt Battels that have been 
fought by Human Race, ſhowd he have 
grown up, into a Society, with a Genius 
r Architecture and Mechanicks propor- 
tionable to what we obſerve in thoſe 
ſmaller Creatures; we ſhow'd, with all 
our invented Machines, have found it 


hard to diſpute with him the Dominion of 


the Continent; at leaſt we ſhou'd. have 
found it a more dangerous Attempt to 
aſſail one of their enormous Citys, than to 


deſtroy one of the petty Fortreſſes of a 


Hornet, or Waſp-Society. _ ff 2047 


WER E we in a dilintereſted View, or 


with ſomewhat leſs Selfiſhneſs than ordi- 
nary, to conſider the Oeconomys, Parts, 


Intereſts, Conditions and Terms of Life 


which Nature has diſtributed and affign'd 
to the ſeveral Species of Creatures round 
us, we ſhou'd not be apt to think our- 


ſelves ſo hardly dealt with. But Whether 


our Lot in this reſpect be juſt, or equal, 


is not the Queſtion with us, at preſent. 
Tis enough that we know © There 1s 
certainly an Aſienment and Diſtribation : 
That each Oeconomy or Part ſo diſtri- 
8 « buted, 
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Mise. 4.“ buted, is in it-ſelf uniform, fixt, and in- 


variable; and That if any thing in the 
Creature be accidentally impair'd ; if 

& any thing in the inward Form, the Diſ- 

_ © polition, Temper or Affections, be con- 
<;trary or unſutable to the diſtinct Occo- 

< nomy or Part, the Creature is wretched 


| TE natural Affections which are eſ- 
= -* ſential to the Health, Wholeneff, or Inte- 
| prity of the Creature, are ſuch as contri- 
bute to the Welfare and Proſperity of that 
| Whole or Species, to which he is by nature 
l join d. All the Affections of this kind 
= our Author diſtinguiſhes by the name of 
| natural. But as the Deſign or End of Na- 
| ture in each Animal-Syſtem, is exhibited 
_ chiefly in the Support and Propagation of 
the particular Species; it happens, of con- 
ſequence, that thoſe Affections of earlieſt 
: Alliance and mutual Kindneſs between the 
Parent and the Offspring, are known more 
particularly by the name of * natural 4f- 

fettion. However, ſince it is evident that 5 

allDefe& or Depravity of Affection, which 

counter works or oppoſes the original Con- | 

- Ritution and Oeconomy of the Creature, 


= is annatural; it follows, © That in Crea- | 
«tures who by their particular Oeconomy 


are fitted to rhe friftett Society and Rule 
2 — e Wn eee een 


* 
* OG 


Erbe. For which we have no particular Name, f 


in dur Language. | 


„ 


rightly to this Pablick-Weal is the rei r, 
or 
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&« of common Good, the moſt unnatural of Ch. 2. 
« all Affections are thoſe which ſeparate WWW 


« from this Community; and the moſt 


(. truly natural, generous and noble, are 
4 thoſe which tend towards Pablick Ser- 
vice, and the Intereſt of the So ETA 
at lame.“ . ng 1h + 


RY * 


T Is is the main Problem which our 
Author in more philoſophical Terms de- 
monſtrates, * in fs Treatiſe, © That for 

« a Creature whoſe natural end is Society, 

to operate as is by Nature appointed him 
4 towards the Good of ſuch his SOC1ETY, 
«© or WHOLE, is in reality to purſue his 
« own natural and proper Goop:” And 
“ That 70 operate contrary-wiſe, or by ſuch 
« AﬀeCtions as ſever from that common 
« Good, or publick Intereſt, is, in reali- 
« ty, to work towards his own natural and 
« proper III. Now if Man, as has 
been prov'd, be juſtly rank'd in the num- 
ber W thoſe Creatures whoſe Oeconomy is 
according to 4 joint- Stock and publick-Weal.; 


if it be underſtood, withal, that the only 


State of his Affections which anſwers 
erly, or virtuous State; it neceſſarily 
follows, © That VIX Tuk is his zatural 


« Good, and Vice his Miſery and IL” 


r PF 
WY 4 


. ttc. 
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a4 1 Ar OY Confdittartin , 
« Whether NATunE has orderly and 
4 juſtly diſtributed the ſeveral Oeconomys 
« or Parts; and Whether the Defects 
« Failnres, or Calamitys of particular f. 

4 tems are to the advantage of all ia ge- 
&« neral, and contribute to the Perfection 
« of the one common and univerſal Sy 
« tem ;” we muſt refer to our inder 
profounder. Speculations in this his IN :- 
RY, and in his ring Philofophick D' A- 
LOGUE. But if what he advances in this 
reſpect be real, or at Jeaft the moſt pro- 


ce means © of his 410 fart, as to Be bon. 
« ſcious of this his more immediate Re- 
« lation to the Univerſal 8 ſtem, and Prin- '{ 
« ciple of Order and Intelligence; he is not J 
« only by Natere ſociable, within the Li- I 


“ mits of his own Species, or Kind; but i ina 9 

yet more generous and extenſive manner. ( 
He is not only born to Vir TUE, Friend- | p 

cc Hip, Honeſty and Faith, but to RELI- A 
 &*g10N, Pieh, Adoration, and a * generous E 
„ Surrender of his Mind to whatever hap- al 


« pens from that Supreme Causs, or m 
© Oxver: a * N On” 155 —. 7 


14 
489 85 — —— 


* * INQUIRY, ow, VOL.1 i. page 72,73, Ge. . a 
thinks 


: 
| 
: 


— 


__ *RtFLf&ctions. 
4 thinks to be abſolutely Ja, ar per. Ch. 
e eee 

A Nuri F F107 O1 
_FHESE are our Author formal ahd 
grave Sentiments; - which if they were 
not eddy hs, and mech eſpoced pr 


bim, 1 reg: Reſult bf his beſt Jad 


ment and Underſtand ing; he v]αꝙ)d f 
guilty of a more than common degree of 
Imbaſturs, For, according to his own 


*KRule; an affected Gravity; and 'feign'd 


Seriouſheſs carf yd on, thro any Sübſect, 
n fuch a mee 4s e, ke de iel 


into the Fiction or intended Raillery; is 
in truth no Raillery, or Mit, at all: but 
a groſs, immoral, and illiberal way of 
Abuſe, foreign to the Character of a good 
Writer, a Gentleman, or Man of WORTH. 


Bur ſince we llave thus acquitted our- 


' ſelves of that ſerious Part, of which our 


Reader was before-hand well appriz'd ; 
let him now expect us again in our ori- 
ginal MisceLLantous Manner and 
Capacity. Tis here, as has been ex- 
plain'd to him, that Raillery and Humour 
are permitted; and Flights, Sallys, and 
Excurſions of every kind are found agree- 
able and requiſite. Without this, there 
might be leſs Safety found, perhaps, in 
Thinking, Every light. Reflection might 


„ 


* Efſay on Raillery, ſupra, VO L. I. p. 63. 
Vor. III. = run 


226 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc.4. run us up to the dangerous State of edi. 
VV zation. And in reality, profound Thinking 

is many times the Cauſe of ſhallow Thought. || - 
To prevent this contemplative *Habit and 
Charatter, of which we ſee ſo little good 
effect in the World, we have reaſon per- 
= haps to be fond of the Diverting Manner 
1 in Writing, and Diſcourſe; eſpecially if || 
| the Subject be of 4 ſolemn kind, - There 
| is more need, perhaps, in this caſe, to in- 
terrupt the long: ſpun Thred of Reaſoning, 
and bring into the Mind, by many dige 
rent Glances and broken Views, what can- 
not ſo eaſily be introduc'd by one ſteddy || 
Bent, or continwd Stretch of Sight. | 
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y Gn adjuſted, between Avi Ho R 
and RE A PER. — Affectation of 

Precedency in the former. —— Va arious 

Claim to Iuſpiration. Bards; Pro- 
bhets 3 Sibylline Scripture. Myit- 
ten Oracles; in Verſe and Proſe.— 

a Common Intereſt of antient Letters and 
_ Chriſtianity. tate of Wit, Ele- 
gance, and Correctineſß Prench: | 
Truth. Preparation for 0 riticiſm on 

our Author, in his concluding Treatiſe. 
between Mankind, the moſt ca- 
| pricious and variable is that of 


Author -and-Readey. Our Author, for his 
part, has declar'd his Opinion of this, 
ä where 


E all as! Artificial Relations bnd 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Miſc. 5. 


where * he gives his Advice to modern 


Authors. And tho he ſuppoſes that every 


Author in Form, is, in reſpect of the par- 


ticular matter he explains, ſuperiour in 


Underſtanding to his Reader; yet he al- 


low not that any Author ſhou'd aſſume 


the upper hand, or pretend to withdraw- 
himſelf from that neceſſary Subjection to 


foreign Judgment. and Criticiſm, which 


muſt determine the Place of Honour on 


the Reader's ſi de. 


Is evident that an Author's Art and 


Labour is for his Reader's ſake alone, ?Tis 
to his Reader he makes his application, if 
not openly and avowedly, yet, at leaſt, 
with implicit Courtſhip. Poets indeed, 
and eſpecially thoſe of a modern kind, 
have a - peculiar: manner of treating this 


Affair wich a high hand. They pretend to 


ſet themſelves above Mankind. © Their 


4 Pens are ſacred : Their Stile and. Utte- | 


© rance Divine. They write, often, as in 
a Language foreign to Human Kind; and 


wou'd diſdain to be reminded of thoſe 


poor Elements of Speech, their Alphabet 


and Grammar. 


- 


Bur here inferiour  Mortals preſume 


often to intercept their Flight, and remind 


them of their fallible and human part. 


— ET £-" 1 
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Had thoſe firſt Poets who began this Pre-' Ch: 1. 
- || tence't0[aſpiretion; been taught a man 
| || ner of communicating} their rapturous 
Thoughts and high Ideas by ſome othet 
Medium than chat of Stils and Langaige; 
the Caſe migh it have ſtood otherwile. But | 
ns 1p Fa NITY or Musk hav- 
e Explanation of her-ſelf; fab- = 
— her Wit — Senſe to the Mecha- 
nick Rules of human arbitrary Compoſi- | 
tion; ſhe muſt, in conſequence, ' and o 
neceſſity, ſubmit herſelf to haman Arbitr 
tion, and the Judgment of the literate 
World.” And thus THE REA DER is 
5 ſtill den and keeps the upper Band. 


, is indeed no final Abſurdity, ; to 11 
s ſert àa Work or Treatiſe; written in ha. 
0 man Language, to be above human Criti- 
rn, or Cenſure. For if the Art of Wri- 
- | ting be from the Grammatical Rules of 
n | humancInvention and Determination; if 
d even theſe Rules are form'd on caſual 
© || PraQtice and various Uſe; there can be no 
+ | Scripture but what muſt of neceſſity be ſub- 

ject to the Reader's narrow Scrutiny and 

ſtrict Judgment; unleſs a Language and 
e | Grammar, different from any of human 
d Structure, were deliver'd down from Hea- 
t. ven, and miraculouſly accommodated to 
dee e E 


. Oo Fs. OS. 
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9 % LES 
1 9 10 


”T; 15 no af in hs * 
Art of Characters, and painted Speech, 
than i in the Art of Painting it-ſelf. I have 
ſeen, in certain Chriſtian Churches, an an- 


? T7 
14 


$9 4 


tient Piece or two, affirm'd, on the fo- 
lemn Faith of P rieſtly Tradition; „ to 


have been Angelically and Divinely 
« wrought, by a ſupernatural Hand, and 
« ſacred Pencil.” Had the Piece hap- 
penꝰd to be of a Hand like RAPHAEL, 
A cou'd have found nothing certain to 
poſe to this Tradition. But having 

. the whole Stile and Manner o 
- = pretended: heavenly Workmanſhip 
to be ſo indifferent as to vary in ma- 
ny Particulars from the Truth of Art, I 
preſum'd witbin my-ſelf to beg pardon 
of the Tradition, and aſſert confidently, 
« That if the Pencil had been Heaven- 

7 poked, it cou'd never have been fo 
6“ lame. in its performance; It being a 
mere contradiction to all Divine and Mo- 
ral Truth, that 2 Celeſtial Hand, ſubmit- 


ting it-ſelf to the Rudiments of 4 human 


Art, ſhou'd ſin a ch the ART it- "x 
and Error Inſtea of 


Tata and Wale, il 36 


IT may be alledg'd perhaps, | « That 

« there are, however, certain AUTHOES 
in the World, who tho, of themſelves, 
> Hey neither boldly claim Lu — 
0 


* { 


18 


T.. . a. 
« of Divine Inſpiration, nor carry indeed Ch. 1. 
l the leaſt reſemblance; of Perfection in SWY 
2 « their Stile or Compoſition; yet they ſub- 
e due the RRA DR R, gain the Aſcendant 
— « over his Thought and Judgment, and 
> | © force from him a certain implicit Vene- 
0 « ration and Eſteem.” To this I can 
y | only anſwer, © That, if there be neither 
d “Spell nor Inchantment in the Caſe; 
[[» this can plainly be no other than mere 
„ | © ENTHUSslAs MM; except, perhaps, 
0 where the ſupreme Powers have given their 
5 Sanction to n Record, or pious 
) 
5 


Mrit: And in this Caſe indeed it becomes 


immoral and profane in any one, to deny 1 
* Abſolutel y, or diſpute the ſacred Authority | 
I of the leaſt Line or Syllable contain'd in 


n it. But ſhou'd he Record, inſtead of be- 
5 ing ſengle, ſhort and uniform, appear to be 


* multifarious, voluminous, and of the mo#t 
0 difficult Interpretation; it wou'd be fome- 
a What hard, if not wholly impracticable 
) in the Magiſtrate, to ſuffer this Record to N 
t- be univer ſally current, and at the fame time 


prevent its being variouſly apprehended and 
f a eſcanted on, by the ſeveral differing Ge- 
ot niusis and contrary Judgments of Mankind. 


11s remarkable that in the politeſt 


it of all Nations, the Writings look d 
upon as moſt ſacred, were thoſe of their | 
S, great PoxTs; whoſe Works indeed  _ |} 
7 were truly Divine, in reſpect of Art, 

) | 


My and 


# 12 
Miſc.5. 
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Oo 


and [4 he 8 of their Frame | and, Com- - 


SV poſition, ut there was yet more * Di. 


vai aſerib d to them than what is com- 


 prehended in this lattet Senſe. Ihe No- 
tions of vulgar 8 were built on 


their miraculous, Narrations, The wiſer 
and better fort themſelves paid a regard bo, 
them in this refpett ; cho che interprete 


- 
y . 


them indeed more allegorical, "Even the 


Philoſophers who criticiz'd em with moſt 
Severity, were not "their leaſt Admirers ; 
when they + aſcrib'd to *em'that Divine 
Inſpiration,” of ſubling EX Sus 136, 
of which our Author has largely treated 


IT wou'd, indeed, but ill become any 
Pretender to Divine Writing, to publiſh 


75 


his Work under à Character of Dibigity; 


if, after all his Endeavours, he came ſhort 
of 4 conſummate and juit Performance, 
In this reſpect the Cumean Sipy I. Was 
not ſo indiſcreet or frantick, as ſhe,might 
appear, perhaps, by writing her Prophe- 
tick Warnings and pretended" Inſpirations 
upon Joint-Leades; which, immediately 


after their elaborate Superſcription, were 


torn in pieces, and ſcatter d by the Wind. | 


& * 
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OE vatem 4 N20 ; quer 7 e ſub i on bo 
5 77255 Felge alas, & nomina 
ho a= in foliis aeſeripft > Eats 
| hey. is eee argue antro ſecluſs 
Wt aig immota locis, nequs 0 ardine 
7 rm x" verſo tenuis cum. carding. 
vents _ 


| Trmpallit,, & reneras tarbavit j janua fron- 
„ 


E Nunquam deinde cavo wolitantia prondern 


4X0, 
ly revocare ſitu. 5 jungere carmina 
ER carat, 


Inconſalti abeunt,,. ſedemque odere Sr | 
BILL. 
Virg. Æn. lib, 3r 


"Twas + ijapoſſible to. diſproye. the D 1 VI- 
INIT of ſuch. ele. whilſt they 


cou'd” be 42 550 onl 1 in Fragments. Had 
the Siſter-Prie eſs of DELPH os, Who de- 


| liver'd herſelf in audible plain Merre, been 
found at any time to have tranſgreſsd the 


Rule of Verſe, it wou'd have been diffi- 
cult in - thoſe days to father the lame 


Poetry, upon AeoLLo himſelf. But 


where the Invention of the Leaves preven-- 
ted the reading of a ſingle Line intire ; 
whatever 


„ 


py * ** 
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 Miſc.s. whatever Interpretations might have 
been made of this fragil and volatil Scrip- 
ture, no Imperfection cou'd be charg'd on 
. the Original TEX I it-ſelf. 
| FC ye 0 OSYNG g  x hs eee ee 
Wuar thoſe * Volumes may have 
| been, which the diſdainful Sis XL or } 
| Propheteſs committed to the Flames ; 
or what the remainder was, which the 
Roman Prince receiv'd, and conſeera- 
ted, 1 will not pretend to judg : Tho it 
has been admitted for Truth 57 the an- 
tient Chriſtian Fathers, That theſe Wri- 
tings were ſo far Sacred and Divine, as to 
have propheſy'd of the Birth of our Reli- 
gious Founder, and bore Teſtimony to that 
Hoh Writ which has preſerv'd his Memo- 
ry, and is juſtly held, in the higheſt de- 
 gree, ſacred among Chriſtians, 


* 


"I 


4 


Cuties C41, | 
THE Policy however of Old Rome 
was ſuch, as not abſolutely to reſt the Au- 
thotity of their Religion on any Compoſi- 
tion. of Literature. The SIE LILI NE Vo- 
lumes were kept fafely lock'd, and inſpec- . | 
1 An F e | 
red only by ſuch as were ordain'd, or de- = 
NR eee ee l ee * 


Libri tres in Sacrarium conditi, Sibyllini appellati. Ad 
eos quaſi ad Oraculum Quindecemviri adeunt cum Dii immor- 
| | tales publics conſulendi junt, Aul. Gell: lib. 1. c. 19, & . 
4 | Plin. lib. 13. c. 13. But of this firft Sibylline Scrip- . 
| ture, and of other canoniz'd Books, and additional a- ] 


| | cred Virit among the ROMANS; ſce what DIONT- 
f SIUS HALICARNASSEVUS cites (from / AR. 
R O's Roman Theologitks) in his Hiſtory, lib. 4. c. 62. | 


puted 
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puted for that purpoſe. . And in this Poli: Ch. " 
cythe Nem Ro x has follow'd their Ex:. 


ample; in ſcrupling to annex the Supreme 
Authority and Sacred Character of Infal- 
Iibility o SCRIPTuRE I. ſelf; and in re- 
fuſing to ſubmit that Scripture to publick 
Judgment, or to any Eye or Ear but ſuch 
as they qualify for the Inſpection of ſuch 


TE Mahometan Clergy ſeem to have a 
different Policy. They boldly reſt the 
Foundation of their Religion on 4 Book : 
Such a one as (according to their Preten- 
ſion) is not only porlelh, but inimitable. 
Were a real Man of Letters, and a juſt 
Critick permitted to examine this Scripture 
by the known Rules of Art; he wou'd 
ſoon perhaps refute this Plea. But ſo bar- 
barous is the e Policy of 
theſe Religioniſts, that they deſtroy all o- 
ther Authors and Writings; and by this 
infallible Method, leave their SACRED 
Wx II the ſole Standard of literate Perfor- 
mance. For being compar*d to nothing be- 
| ſides it- ſelf, it muſt undoubtedly be thought 


” 


iacomparable, b 


*TwiLL be yielded, ſurely, to the 
Honour of the Chriſtian World, that their 
Faith (eſpecially that of the Proteſtant 
Churches) ftands on a more generous 
Foundation. They not only allow Com- 


pariſon 
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Miſe. 5. pariſon of Authors, but are content to de- 
ri their Proofs of the Validity of their 
ſacred Record and Revelation, even from 
thoſe Authors call'd Profane; as being 
well appriz'd (aceording to the. Maxim 
of * our. Devine Maſter). © That in what 
e bear Witneſs only to our- ſebves, our 
« Witneſs cannot be eſtabliſud as a 
4 Truth.” So that there being at pre- 
ſent no immediate Teſtimony of Miracle 
or Lien in behalf of Holy Writ; and 
there being in its on particular Compo- 
tion or: Stile nothing miraculous, or felf- 
convincing; if the collateral Teſtimony 
of other antient Records, H iſtor ians and 
foreign Authors, wete deſtroy'd, or wholly 
loſt; there wou'd be leſs Argument or 
Plea. remaining againſt that natural Suſ- 
picion of thoſe WhO are call'd Scepticul, 
40 Thar the Holy Records themſelves were 
no other than the pure Invention or ar- 
A tificial Compilement of an inrereffed Par- 
&« % in behalf of the riche# Corporation 
« and moſt profitable —_— has n 

8 ae in the World. cd 307 


Tuu us, in reality, che Intereſt of our 
pious Clergy is neceſſarily join'd with 
that of atrent Letters, and>polite Learning. 
By this they perpetually. refute: the crafty 
Wee af an 155 3 err 


— 
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they abandon this; they reſign their Cauſe. Ch. x. 
When they ſtrike at it; they ſtrike even 
at the Root and Foundation of our Hol! 

. Faith, and weaken that Pillar on which | 
the. whole Fabrick of our Religion de-. 


I x belongs to mere Euthuſiaſts and Fa- 
natichs to plead the Sufficiency of a reite- 
rate tranſlated Text, deriv'd to em thro 
ſo many Channels, and ſubjected to ſo ma- 
ny Variations, of which they are wholly 
ignorant. Yet wou'd they perſuade us, it 
ms, that they can from hence merely 
recognize the Divine Spirit, and receive 
it in themſelves, un- ſubject (as they ima- 
S106) to any Rule, and ſuperiour to what 
they themielves often call the dead Letter 
and «nprofitable Science. This, any one 
may ſee, is building Caſtles in the Air, 
and demoliſhing them again, at plea- 
ſure; as the exerciſe: of an aerial Fancy, 


or. heated Imagination... . 


Bur the judicious Divines of the eſta- 
bliſh'd Chriſtian- Churches, have ſufficient- 
ly condemn'd this Manner. They are 

r from reſting their Religion on the 
common Aſpect, or obvious Form of 
their valgar BIB L E, as it preſents it-ſelf 
in the printed Copy, or modern Verſion. 
Neither do they in the Original it-ſelf re- . 
preſent it to us as 4 very Maſter-piece of | 

_ Fes rat Writing, 


— 


TY 


| Miſes, Writing,” or as abſolutel perfect in the pu- 
&YV rity and Juſtneſs either of Stile, or Com- 
polition. They allow the Holy Authors 


MITE TLANES Sx 


to have written according to their beſt 


Facultys, and the Strength of their natu- 
ral Genius: © A Shepherd like 4 Shep- 


„ herd; and a Prince like 4 Prince. A 
« Man of reading, and advanc'd in Let- 


ce ters, like a Proficient” in the kind; and a 
os Man of meaner Capacity and Reading, 


« like one of the ordinary fort, in his own 
« common Idiom and imperfe& manner of 
4 Narration.“ »Tis the Sabſtaner only of 
the Narrative, and the 7 reid al Facts 
confirming the Authority of the Reve- 
lation, which our Divines think them- 


ſelves concern'd to prove, according to 


the beſt Evidence of which the Matter. it- 
ſelf is capable. And whilſt the Sacred 


Authors themſelves allide not only to the 


Annals and Hiſftorys of the HEATHEN 
World, but even to the Philoſophical Works, 


the regular * Poems, the very Plays and 


+ Comedys of the learned an volite An- 


tients ; 1 muſt be own'd, that as tlioſe an- 


tient Writings are 4 or loſt, not 


— 


—— ** 
— — 1 


* AR AT Us, Adds che 17: yer. 28. | And EPL. 


MENIDES, Titus ch. 1. ver. 12. Even one f their 
own PROPHETS. For: ſo the Holy Apoſtle 
deign'd to ſpeak of a Heathen Poet, a Phyſi 167g | . 7 
Divine; who propheſy'd of Events, wrought Miracles, 


and was receiv'd as an inſpird Writer, and Author of Re- 
velat ions in the chief Citys and States of GREECE. 


* Menander, 1 Cor. 8 15. ver. 33. | 
only 
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only the Light and Clearneß of Holy Writ, Ch. 2. 
but even the Evidence it-ſelf of its main 


Facts muſt in proportion be diminiſh'd 


and brought in queſtion. So ill advis d | 


were * thoſe. devout; Churchmen here- 


tofore, who in the height of Zeal-did 
N their 


. 


wy 
= 
„ ag re ere c \ : 


'*, Even in the ſixth Century, the fam'd GREGO- 
RIUS Biſhopof ROME, who is ſo highly celebrated 
for having planted the Chriſtian Religion, by his Miſ- 
ſionary Monks, in our Engliſh Nation of Heathen-Saxons, 
was ſo far from being a Cultivater or Supporter of 
Arts or Letters, that he carry'd on a kind of general 
Maſſacre upon every Product of human Wit. His own 
Words in a Letter to one of the French 9 a Man 


1 


of the higheſt Conſideration and Merit (as a noted 
modern Critick, and ſatyrical Genius of that Nation ac- 
knowledges) are as follows. Pervenit ad nos quod ſine ve- 
 recundia memorare non poſſumus, fraternitatem tuam G RA A. 
MATIC AA quibuſdam exponere. © Nuam rem ita moleſta 
ſuſcepimus, ac ſumus vehementius aſpernati, ut ea quæ prius 


dicta fuerunt, in gemitum & triſtitiam verteremws, quia in uno 


ſe ore cum 70% IS laudibus CHRISTI laudes non ca- 
piunt. * r * * Unde fs poſt hoc evidenter ea que ad not 
perlata. ſunt, falſa eſſe claruerint, nec ws NUGIS G0 
SECULARIBUS LITERIS fludere contigerit, Deo 
noſtro gratias agimus, qui cor veſtrum macula1i bl aſphemis ne- 
fandorum laudibus non permiſit. G RE GO RII Opera, 
Epiſt. 48. lib. 9. Pariſ. An. 1533. And in his Dedi- 
cation, or firſt Preface to his Morals, aſter ſome very in- 
ſipid Rhetorick, and figurative Dialect imploy'd againft the 


Study and Art of Speech, he has another Fling at the 
Claſſick Authors and Diſcipline z betraying his invete- 


rate Hatred to antient Learning, as well as the natural 
Effect ef this Zealot-Paſſion, in his own Barbarity both 
of Stile and Manners. His words are, Unde & ipſam ar- 
tem loquendi, quam Magiſteria Diſcipline | exteriors inſinuant 
ſervare deſpexi, Nam ſicut huj us quoque Epiſtolæ tenor enun- 
ciat, non Metaciſmi colliſionem fugio : non Barbariſmi confu- 
ſinem devito, ſitus motuſque prepoſitionum caſuſque ſeruare 
contemno: quia indignum ve bementer exiſtimo, ut verba W 


* 


* 
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 Miſc;$: their utmoſt to deſtroy all that remain of 
mul Dteratare, and conſequently all 
further uſe of Leasing of Avtiquiry. 


Bur happily che Teal of this kind is 
now left as proper only to thoſe” deſpis'd 


” 


if. 
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1 carry'd this ſavage Zeal of his ſo far at to deftroy (what 
in him lay) the whole Body of Learning, with all the 
C.laffek Authors then in being, was generally believ'd. 
And (what was yet more notoridus and unnatural in a 


turen, and fineſt Pieces of Antiquity in ROME, was 
charg'd on him by his Succeſſor in the FEE; as, be- 
ſides PLATINA, another Writer of his Life, with 


Edition of St. Gregory's Works, at the b inning, viz. 
Vita D. Gregorii ex Foan., Laziardo Cœleſtino. Tis no won 
that Sally of the Prelate's Zeal againſt the wn ik 

Learning of the Antierts, for which the Reaſon alledg'd 

was very extraordinary; © That the Holy Scriptores 

<-wou'd be the better reliſh'd, and receive a conſide ra- 

<< ble: Advantage by the Deſtruction of theſe Rivals.” 

It ſeems they had no very high Idea of the Holy Scripture, 

When they ſuppos'd them fuch Loſers by 4 Compariſon. 
However, *twas thought adviſable by other Fathers (who 

had a like view) to frame new Pieces of Literature, af- 

ter the Model of theſe condemn'd Antients. And 

hence thofe ridiculous Attempts of new Hervick Poems, 

new Epicks and Dranaticks, new HOMERS, EURI- 
PIDES*s, MENANDERS, which were with fo 

| much Pains and fo little Effect induftriouſly ſet afoot 

-] by the zealous Prieſthood; when Ignorance prevail d, 
and the Hierarchal Dominion was ſo univerſal. But 

tho their Power had well nigh compaſsd the Deftruc- 


able to procure any Reception for their puny Imitatious. 
Fhe Mock-Works have lain in their deſerv'd Obſcurity ; 
as will all other Attempts of that kind, concerning 
REP, | : — en 


* 


re 


and 
tis dracali teflringam ſub regulis Dowd Tf, That he 


ROMAN Potwiff the Peſtruction of the States, Sculp- 


out 
the leaſt Apology, confeſſes. See in the abbye-cited 


der, therefore, if other Writers have given account of 


tion of thoſe great Originals, they were far from being 
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Fe _ Modern Enthuſiaſts we have Ch. 1. 


deſerib'd. The Roman Church it-ſelt Y 


is ſo recever'd from this Primitive Fanati- 
ciſm, that their Great Men, and even their 
Pontiffs * are found ready to give their 
helping Hand, and confer their Bounty li- 
berally towards the advancement of all 
antient and polite Learning. They juſt- 
ly obſerve that their very Traditions ſtand 


* 


* — - ,# 822 


2 
— 


which our Author has already given his .6 2 
I. Pag. 356, 357, &c.) But as to th 
Barbarity of this Zealot- Enmity again 
Antients, a foreign Proteſtant Divine, a learn'd 
Defender of Religion, making the beft Excuſe he can 


fot the GREE K-Fathers, and endeavouring to clear 


them from this general Charge of Havock and Maſſa- 
cre committed upon Science and Erudition, has theſe' 
words: „Si cela eſt, voild encore un nouveau Sujet de mepri- 

&« ſer les Patriarches de CONSTANTINOPLE qui 
E retojent d ailleurs rien moins que gens de bien; mais J'ai de 


a peine 4 le croirè, parce qu'il nous eſt reſts des Poetes in- 


ce finiment plus ſales que ceux qui ſe ſont perdus. Perſonne 
ene dbute qu ARISTQPHANE ne ſoit beaucoup plus 
* ſale, que netoit MENANDRE. PLUTARQUE 
* en eft un bon temoin, dans la Comparaiſon qu'il a faite de 
te ces deux Poetes. Il pouvoĩt etre neanmoins arrive, que 
e quelques ECCLESIASTINQUES ennemis des Belles 
Lettres, en euſſent "uſe comme dit CHALCONDTIL E, 
* ſans penſer qu'en conſervant toute PAntiquite Greque, 
© ils conſerverotent la Langue de leurs Predeceſſeurs, & une 
© infinite de Faits qui ſeruoient beaucoup d [intelligence ꝙ d 
la confirmation de 'Hiftoire Sacree, & meme de la Reli- 
„gion Chretienne, Ces gens-14 devoient au moins nous can- 
* ſerver les Hiſtoires Anciennes des Orientauæ, comme des Chal- 
« deens, des Tyrſiens, C des Egyptiens; mais ils agiſ- 
© ſoient plus par ignorance & par negligence, que par rai- 
* ſon,” „ BIBL, CHOILS, Tom. XIV. pag. 131, 


132, 133. | 


— . 


* Such a one is the preſent Prince, Clement XI. an In- 
courager of all Arts and Sciences. £1 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. in need of ſome collateral Proof. T he 
GY V Conlervation of thoſe other antient and 


diſintereſted Authors, they wiſely judg 
_ eſſential to the Credibility of thoſe prin- 


cipal Facts, on which the whole Religious 


Hiſtory and Tradition depend. 


Twou's indeed be in vain for us, to 


bring a PonTius PiLATE into our 


Creed, and recite what happen'd under 
him, in jup EA, if we knew not ! Un- 
4 der whom he himſelf govern'd, whoſe 
„ Authority he had, or what Character 
he bore, in that remote Country, and 
c amidſt a foreign People.” In the ſame 
manner, twou'd be in vain for a Roman 
Pontiſf to derive his Title to ſpiritual So- 
vereignty from the Seat, Influence, Power 
and Donation of the Romam Cs ARS, 
and their Succeſſors; if it appear'd not by 
any Hiſtory or Collateral Teſtimony, © Who 
« the firit Cxzsars were; and how 
4 they came poſſeſs'd of that univerſal 
« Power, and Reſidence of Dominion.“ 


M Reader doubtleſs, by this time; 
muſt begin to wonder thro what Laby- 
rinth of Speculation, and odd Texture of 
capricious Reflections I am offering to 
conduct him. But he will not, I preſume, 
| be altogether diſpleas'd with me, when! 
give him to underſtand, that being now 

5 : dome 


De | | 
D 2 2 = ——— OE Ce ot Ee nn 


„ ... ˙1·w. è —ůͥ—. ¾ ˙ ... . 


cd. V wil” 


| | REFLECTIONS: F 


have paid him, comparatively with what 


s practis d in chat kind by other Modern 
Authors; I am n expreſs my 
$ 


Loyalty or ds of towards him, and ſhew, 
by my natural Sentiments, and Princi- 
15 “ What particular, ea and 
ugh Reſpect I think to be his Due. 


Tux Iſſue therefore of this long De- 
with due 


 duition is, in the firſt place, 


Compliments, in my Capacity of Aa- 
thor, and in the name of all mode# Work- 


men willingly joining with me, to con- 


gratulate our Engliſh REA DER on the 
Eſtabliſnment of what is ſo advanta- 
ow to himſelf; I mean, that mutual 
Relation between him and our-ſelves, 
which naturally turns ſo much to his Ad- 
vantage, and makes us to be in reality 
the ſubſervient Party. And in this re- 
ſpect *tis to be hop'd he will long enjoy 
his juſt Superiority and Privilege over his 
humble Servants, who compoſe and la- 
bour for his fake. The Relation in all like- 


lihood muſt till continue, and be improv'd. 
Our common Religion and Chriſtianity, - 


founded on Letters and Scriptare, -promi- 
ſes thus much. Nor can tber fail, 
whilſt Reapexs are really allow'd the 
Liberty to read; that is to ſay, to examine, 
conſtrue and remark with Underſtanding. 
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 Miſc.s.LzaxninG and 8 CIE N CE muſt of ne- 
A ceflity flouriſh, whilſt the Language of 


the wiſeſt and moſt learn d of Nations is 
acknowledg'd to contain the principal and 
eſſential part of our holy Revelation. 
And CxiTicism, Examinations, Judg- 
ments, literate Labours and Inquirys muſt 


{till be in Repute and Practice; whilſt 


antient Authors, ſo neceſſary to the Sup- 


port of the Sacred Volumes, are in requeſt, 
and afford Imployment of ſuch infinite 


Extent to us Moderns of whatever degree, 
who are deſirous to ſignalize our- ſelves by 
any Atchievement in Letters, and be con- 


ſider'd as the Inveſtigators of Kpowledg 


and Politene ß. 


I Mar undoubtedly, by virtue of my 
preceding Argument, be allow'd, with- 
out ſuſpicion of Flattery or mere Court- 


{hip, to aſſert the Reaper?'s Privilege 


above the Author; and aſſign to him, as 
I have done, the upper Hand, and Place 
of Honour. 'Fhe greateſt of Philoſophers, 
the very Founder of Philofophy it-ſelf, 
was no Author. And the Divine Author 
and Founder of our Religion, condeſcended 
not to be an Author in this other reſpect. 
He who cou'd beſt have given us the Hil- 
tory of his own Life, with the intire Ser- 
mons 'and Divine Diſcourſes which he 
made in publick, was pleas'd to leave it 

| | nan Foe A 


„much as MANY have taken in hand to ſet forth, 


© from the beginning were Eye-Witnefſes and Mini- 


Edition of our learned Dr. MILL, ex recenfione K US- 
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to others, * & To take in hand: As there Ch. 1. | 
were mam, it ſeems, : long afterwards, WW {| 
who did; and undertook accordingly © to 
« write in order, and as ſeem'd good to 
them, for the better Information of par- 


1 


n ; 


* So LUKE, chap. 1. ver. 1, 2, 3, 4. 4e For as 


« in order, a Declaration (Expoſition or Narrative, Ati 
= wo, of thoſe things which are moſt ſurely be- 
% liev'd among (or, were fulfill d in, or among) us. 
* (2) Even as they deliver'd them unto us, which 


« ſters of the Word: (3) It ſeem'd good to ME al- 
* ſo, having had perfect underſtanding of all things 
« from the very firſt (or having look d back and ſearch'd 
« accurately into all Matters from the beginning, or higheſt 
time, renne nx dvowler rao axgifas) to write 
« unto Thee in order, moſt Excellent THEOPHILUS, 
« (4) That Thou mighteſt know the Certainty (or Va- 
« lidity, ſound Diſcuſſion, & g , of thoſe things 
« wherein THOU haſt been inſtructed (or cate- 
& chis'd) ae} av xatwynhs.” Whether the words, 
menMngopoenuiror iy iv, in the firft Verſe, ſhou'd be 
render'd believ'd among, or fulfilld in, or among us, may 
depend on the different reading of the Original. For in 
ſome Copys, the #y next following is left out. However, 
the exact Interpreters or verbal Tranſlators render it 
fulfilld, Vid. Ar. Montan. Edit. Plantin. 1584, In 
Ver. 4. the word CERTAINTY &acptauar, is in- 
terpreted &xeifeay, Validity, Soundneſs, good Foundation, 
from the Senſe of the preceding Verſe. See the late 


TERI, Rot. 1710. For the word Catechis d, xaTy- 

19s (the laſt of the fourth Verſe) Rob. Conſtantine 
2 this Explanation of it. © Priſcis Theologis apud 
« AGTIPTIOS ms. erat, ut Myſteria voce tantum, ve- 
ce luti per manus, poſters relinquerent, Apud Chriſftianos, 
e qui Baptiſmatis erant candidati, iis, viva voce, tradeban- 
tur fidei Chriſtiane Myſteria, ſine ſcriptis: quod PA U- 
e LUS & LUCAS xaryyey vocant. Unde qui doce- 
e hantur, Catechumeni wocabantur 3 qui docebant Cate- 


9 chiſtæ.“ | a 
I Q 3 « ticular 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5.“ ticular Perſons, what was then helievꝰd 
s among the Initiated or Catechifd, from 

« Tradition, and early Iuſtruction in their 
« Youth ; or what had been tranſmitted, 


6e by Report, from ſuch as were the pre- 


« ſum'd Auditors, and Eye-witzeſſes of 


&« thoſe things in former time.“ 


- WHzTHE x thoſe facred Books aſcrib'd 
to the Divine Legiſlator of the IE ws, and 


which treat of his * Death, Burial and 


Succeſſion, as well as of his Life and Ac- 
tions, are ſtrictly to be underſtood as com- 
ing from the immediate Pen of that Holy 
Founder, or rather from ſome other in- 
ſpir'd Hand, guided by the fame influen- 


cing Spirit, I will not preſume ſo much as 


to examine or enquire. But in general 
we find, That both as to publick Con- 
cerns, in Religion, and in Philoſophy, the 
great and eminent Actors were of a Rank 

{uperiour to the Wriring-Worthys. The 
great ATHENTAN Legiſlator, tho poeti- 
cal, cannot be eſteem'd an Author, for the 
fake of ſome few Verſes he may occaſional- 
ly have made. Nor was the great Sp a R- 
FAN Founder, a Poet himſelf, tho Author or 
Redeemer (if I may fo expreſs it) to the 
greateſt and beſt of Poets; who ow'd in a 
manner his Form and Being to the accu- 


rate Searches and Collections of that great 


3. _— 


Deut. Ch. 34. ver. 5, 6,7, Oc. 


by 


Patron. 


, 
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Patron. The Politicians and civil 8 A G Es, Ch. 1. 
_ who were fitted in all reſpects for the great 


Scene of Buſineſs, cou'd not well be ta- 
ken out of it, to attend the ſlender and 
minute Affairs of Letters, and Scholaſtick 
Science. l Wits | 


?T1s true, indeed, that without a Ca- 
e for Action, and 4 Nuomledg of the 

orld and Mankind, there can be no 
Author naturally qualify'd to write with 
| Dignity, or execute any noble or great 
Deſign. But there are many, who with 
the higheſt Capacity for Buſineſs, are by 
their Fortune deny'd the Privilege of that 
higher Sphere. As there are others who 
having once mov*d in it, have been after- 
wards, by many Impediments. and Ob- 
ſtructions, neceſſitated to retire, and ex- 
ert their Genius in this lower Degree. 


TISs to ſome Cataſtrophe of this 
kind that we owe the nobleſt Hiſto- 
rians (even the two Princes and Fathers of 
Hiſtory) as well as the greateſt Philoſophi- 
cal Writers, the Founder of the Ac A DE- 
My, and others, who were alſo noble in 
reſpe& of their Birth, and fitted for the 
higheſt Stations in the Publick ; but diſ- 
courag'd from engaging in it, on account 
of ſome Misfortunes experienc'd either in 
their own Perſons, or that of their near 


a. Q 4 "Tis 
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. 


'T 5s to the early Baniſhment and long 


* 


Retirement of a Heroick Youth out of his 


Native Country, that we owe an original 
Syſtem of Works, the politeſt, wiſeſt, 
uſefulleſt, and (to thoſe who can. under- 
ſtand the Divineneſ of a juſt Simplicity) the 
moſt * amiable, and even the moſt eleva- 


ting and exalting of all un-inſpir'd and 


him, lib. 11. 


merely human Authors. 


To this Fortune we owe ſome of the 
greateſt of the antient Poets. Twas this 


Chance which produc'd the Musk of an 
exalted Grecian + LYRARICk, and of his 
Follower [HO RACE; whoſe. Character, 


tho eaſy to be gather'd from Hiſtory, and 


his own Works, is little obſerv'd by any 
of his Commentators : 'The general Idea, 
conceiv'd of him, being drawn chiefly 
from his precarious and low Circumſtan- 
ces at Court, after the Forfeiture of his 
Eſtate under the Ufurpation and Con- 


— 


— * v_ 
\ * 
= - * 


| 5 IS, 
* Ty nd\iov x, oteregaray EevopwrTrd, as Athenæus Calls 
2 Treatiſe III. pag. 255. | 
T Et te ſonantem plenius aureo, | 
ALC E, plefro dura navis, 
Dura ſugæ mala, dura belli. | | 
| Horat. Od. 13. lib. 2, 


. ee, dic Latinum, 
Barbite, carmen. 
Letbio primm modulate Civi ; 


Kyi ferox bello, &c. | 
| Horat. Od. 32. lib. 1. 


queſt 
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ous of an OcTavius, and the Mini- Ch. 2. 
ry of a MxzctNas, not from his bet 


ter Condition and nobler Imployments in 
earlier days, under the Favour and Friend- 
ſhip of greater and better Men, whilſt the 


Roman State and Liberty ſubſiſted. For 


of this Change he himſelf, as great a Cour- 
tier as he ſeem'd afterwards, gives ſuffi- 
cient * Intimation. 


LET 


— 


* Dura ſed emoyere loco me Tempora grato, 
Civiliſque rudem Belli tulit ęſtus in arma, 
Cæſaris Auguſti non reſponſura lacertis. 
Unde ſimul primum me dimiſere Philippi, 
Deciſis humilem pennis, inopemque paterni 
Et Lar is & Fundi, Paupertas impulit audax 
Vt verſus facerem, : 
Id. Epiſt. 2. lib. 2. Et Sat. 6. lib. 1. | 
— | At olim 5 
Quòd mihi pareret Legio Romana Tribuno. 


Viz. under BR UTUS, Whence again that natu- 


ral Boaſt: 
Me primis Urbis BELLI placuiſſe Domique. 
And again, | 
m MAGNIS vixiſſe invita fatebitur uſque 
Invidia. | | 


Sat. 1. lib. 2, Where the vixiſſe ſhews plainly whom 


he principally meant by his MAGN I, his early Patrons 
and great Men in the State ; His Apology and Defence 
here (as well as in his 4th and 6th Satyr of his firſt 
Book, and his 2d Epiſtle of his Second, and elſewhere) 
being ſu pported ſtill by the open and bold Aſſertion of 
his good Education (equal to the higheft Senators, and 
under the beft Mafters) his Employments at Home and 
Abroad, and his early Commerce and Familiarity with 
former great Men, before theſe his new Friendſhips and 
this /atter Court-Acquaintance, which was now envy'd 
him by his Adverſarys. | | 
NUNC quia, Mecenas, tibi ſum conviftor ; at LIM 
Quad mihi pareret Legio Romana Tribuno. The 
; | 9 n 429 


p * * LS is * 
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LIT AuTHoOrs therefore know them- 
ſelves; and tho conſcious of Worth, Vir- 

tue, and a Genius, ſuch as may juſtly 

place them above Flattery or mean Court- 

fhip to their REA DER; yet let them re- 

flect, that Authors merely, they are but of 

the ſecond Rank of Men. And let the 
REA DER withal conſider, That when 

“ he unworthily reſigns the place of Ho- 


4 nour, and ſurrenders his Taſte, or Judg- | 
„ ment to an Author of ever ſo great a 
Name, or venerable Antiquity, and not 
| : I y 42 . 1 25 7 
The Reproach now was with reſpect to a M CEN AS 
or AUGUSTUS. Twas the fame formerly with re- t 
ſpect to a BRUT US, and thoſe who were then the $ < 
principal and leading Men, The Complaint or Mur- : 
mur againft him on account of his being an Upſtare or | 
Favaurite under a ME CEN AS and AUGUSTUS, 600 
. cou'd not be anſwer'd, by a Vixiſſe relating to the ſame 0 
Perſons; any more than his Placuiſſe join'd with his | 
BELLI Domique cou'd relate to thoſe under whom he t. 
never went to War, nor wou'd ever conſent to bear 5 
any Honours. For ſo he himſelf diſtinguiſhes (Sat. 6.1 
to MECENAS) © N | { 
— tia non ut forfit Honorem 3 | 8 
Jure mihi invideat quivis, ita te quoque Amicum. f Fr 
He was formerly an Actor, and in the Miniſtry of Affairs: 
Now only a FRIEND to 4 Miniſter : Himſelf ftill a 8 
Priuate and retird Man. That he refus'd AUG US- E 
"'T US's Offer of the Secretary ſhip, is well known. 
1 But in theſe Circumſtances, the Politeneſs as well as Ar- ſi 
tiſice of HORACE is admirable; in making Futurity P 
or Poſterity to be the ſpeaking Party in both thoſe places, | 
where he ſuggeſts his Intimacy and Favour with the to 
Great, that there might, in ſome meaſure, be room left n 
(tho in ſtrictneſs there was ſcarce any) for an OCT A- fr 
VEUS anda MECENAS to be included, See | 
VOL. I. page 269, 270, in the Notes. th 
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C to Reaſon, and Truth, at whatever ha- Ch. 1. 
« zatd ; he not only betrays Himſelf, but WY 
4 withal the common Cauſe of Au THox 
« and READER, the Intereſt of Letters 
« and Kyowledg, and the chief Liberty, 
“ Privilege, and Prerogative of the ratio- 
“nal part of Mankind.” | 


Ts related in Hiſtory of the Cappa- 
DOCIANS, That being offer*d their Li- 
berty by the Romans, and permitted to 
govern themſelves by their own Laws and 
Conſtitutions, they were much terrify'd 
at the Propoſal; and as if ſome ſore harm 
had been intended *em, humbly made it 

their Requeſt, © That they might be go- 
e vern'd by arbitrary Power, and that an 
« abſolute Governour might without de- 
« lay be appointed over em at the diſcre- 
tion of the Romans.” For ſuch was 
their Diſpoſition towards mere Slavery and 
Sub jection; that they dar'd not pretend 
ſo much as to chuſe their own MASTER. 
So eſſential they thought S LAVEK , and 

ſo divine a thing, the Right of MASTER 
SH1P, that they dar'd not be fo free even 
| as to preſume to give themſelves that Bleſ- 
ſing which they choſe to leave rather to 
Providence, Fortune, or A CONQUEROR 
4 to beſtow upon them. They dar'd not 
7 make à King; but wou'd rather zake one, 


4 from their powerful Neighbours. Had 
S 

they been neceffitated to come to an E- 
0. * py 5 9 4 » Ah - . 4 b p : le | ion, 
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Miſc. 5. leſtion, the Horrour of ſuch 2 Uſe of Li- 
S herty in Government, wou'd perhaps have 


determinꝰd em to chuſe blizdfold, or leave 
it to the Deciſion of the commoneſt Lot, 
Caſt of Dye, Croß or Pile, or whatever 


clear themſelves of the heinous Charge of 
uſing the leaſt Foreſight, Choice or Pru- 
dence in ſuch an Affair. 2 

I SHou?'p think it a great Misfortune, 
ſhou'd my Reaper be of the number 
of thoſe who in a kind of Cappadocian Spi- 


rit, couꝰd eaſily be terrify'd with the Pro- 
poſal of giving him his Liberty, and mak- 


ing him his own Judg. My Endeavour, I 
muſt confeſs, has been to ſhew him his 
juſt Prerogative in this reſpect, and to give 
him the ſharpeſt Eye over his Autlur, in- 
vite him to criticize honeſtly, without fa- 
vour or affection, and with the utmoſt 
Bent of his Parts and Judgment. On this 
account it may be objected to me, per- 
haps, © That I am not a little vain and 
« preſumptuous, in my own as well as in 
% my Author's behalf, who can thus, as it 


were, challenge my Reader to a Trial 


& of his keeneſt Wit. ? 


Bux to this I anſwer, That ſhou'd 1 
have the good fortune to raiſe the maſterly 
Spirit of ja# CRI TI CISM in my Readers, 
and exalt them ever ſo little — the 


it were that might beſt enable them to 


n „„ V cu woes... 
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lazy, timorous, over-modeſt, or reſign'd Ch. 1. 
State, in which the generality of them re. 
main; tho by this very Spirit, I my-ſelf 
might poſſibly meet my Doom; I ſhou'd 
however abundantly congratulate with my- 
ſelf on theſe my Jow Flights, be proud of 
having plum'd, the Arrows of better Wits, 
and furniſh*d Artillery, or Ammunition of 
any kind, to thoſe Powers, to which I - 
ſelf had fall'n a Victim. ; 


Fungar vice Cotis. 


T Cou' p reconcile my Ambition in 
this reſpect to what I call my Loyalty to the 
REA DER, and fay of his Elevation in 
Criticiſm and Judgment what a Roman 
Princeſs ſaid of her Son's Advancement 
to Empire, * Occidat, dum imperet.? 


Hap I been a Spaniſh CE VANTEs, 
and with ſucceſs equal to that comick Au-. 
thor, had deſtroy'd the reigning Taſte of F 
Gothick or Mooriſh CHIVALRV, I coud 
afterwards contentedly have ſeen my Bur- 
leſque-Work it-ſelf deſpis'd, and ſet aſide; 
when it had wrought its intended effect, 
and deſtroy'd thoſe Giants and Monſters of 
the Brain, againſt which it was originally 
deſign'd. Without regard, therefore, to 
the Reliſh or Taſte which, in my own Per- 


* TACIT, Annal. /ib. 14. 


ſon, 
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theſe my Miſcellaneous Works are lei- 
ſurely examin d; I ſhall proceed ſtill in 
my Endeavour to refine my Readers PA- 


LATE ;, whetting and ſhurpening it, the beſt 


J can, for Uſe, and Practice, im the lower 
Subjects; that by this Exerciſe it ma) 
acquire the greater Keenneſs, and be of ſo 
much the better effect in Subjects of a 


tomicł Humouriſt, in reſpect of thoſe in- 


* 


higher kind, which relate to his chief 
Happineſs, his Liberty and Manhood. . 


- SUPPOSING me therefore a mere 


feriour Subjects, which after the manner 
of my familiar Proſe-Satyr I preſume to 


criticize, without the Seriouſneſs of a ſet 


Countenance or knitten Brow ; May not I 
be allow'd to ask, Whether there remains 
not ſtill among us noble BRITONsõ, 
ſomething perhaps of that original barba- 
rous and Gothick Reliſh, not wholly purg'd 
away; when as yet, even at this hour, 
Romances and Gallantrys of like ſort, to- 
2 with Works as monſtrous of other 
kinds, are current, and in vogue, even with 
the People who conſtitute our reputed po- 
lite World? Need I on this account 47 4 
again to our * Author, where he treats in 
general of the Stile and Manner of our mo- 


— 
— 1 ä * 1 


— ITT 


* Viz. In his Advice to Authors, Treatiſe III. 
| e ern 


lern Authors, from the Diuine, to the Co» Ch. 1. 
median? Who is there that cannot eaſily. 


e || and their Taſte of Life, more directly and 
naturally, than from the Rehearſals and 
Declamations of a graver THEATER? Let 
thoſe whoſe bulineſs it is, advance, as 
R they beſt can, the Benefit of that ſacred 
- | Oratory, which we have lately ſeen and 
rare ſtill like to ſee employ'd to various pur- 
5 poſes, and further deſigns than that of 
+ | inſtrufting us in Religion or Manners. 
1 Let em in that high Scene endeavour to 
A refine our Taſte and judgment in ſacred 
„ | Matters, Tis the good Critics Task to 
4g amend our common STAGE; nor ought It 
3 | indeed to be decry'd or ſentenc'd by thoſe 
r, | Criticks of a higher Sphere. The Practice 
4 and Art is honeſt, in it-felf. Our Fouzda- 
. tions are well laid. And in the main, our 
h | Eziijbh STAGE (as * has been remark'd) 
„. is ſuch as to be capable of the higheſt Im- 
er | provement and Perfection, from the pre- 
in | {ent Genius of our Nation; as well as 
„from the rich Oar of our early Poets in this 


and without the help of 2 Divine, or rigid 
Moraliſt, obſerve the lame Condition of 


our Engliſb STAGE; which nevertheleſs 


is found the Rendevouz and chief Enters 
tainment of our beſt Company, and from 
whence 1n all probability our Youth will 
continue to draw their Notion of Manzers, 


See Treatiſe III. Part 2. 


kind. 
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gs in our older, in Comedy 


MiscEkLLANEOusSs 


kind. But Faults are eaſier imitated than 


Begutys. 


Wr find, indeed, of late, that our 
STAGE begins to be the Subject of a grow- 
ing Criticiſm. We hear it openly com- 


lain'd, That in our newer Plays as well 


« gech, the Stage appears a proper Scene 
* MGproar: — Diels fon nds 
te drawn, many of a ſide; Wounds given, 
te and ſometimes dreſs?d too; the Surgeon 
c calPd, and the Patient prob'd and tented 
4 upon the Stage. That in our Tragedy, 


„ nothing is ſo common as Wheels, Racks, 


“and Gibbets properly adorn'd ; Execu- 
« tions decently perform'd ; Headleſs Bo- 


 « dys and Bodileſs Heads, expos'd to 
« view: Battels fought : Murders com- 


“ mitted, and the Dead carry'd off in 


N 
* 


„ great Numbers.” —— Such is our Po- 


— 


liteneſs ! 


Non are theſe Plays, indeed, the leſs 
frequented by either of the Sexes : Which 
inclines me to favour the Conceit our * Au- 
thor has ſuggeſted concerning the mutual 
Correſpondence and Relation between our 


Rojal THEATER, and Popular CIxc us 


or Bear-Garden. For in the former of 
theſe Aſſemblys 'tis undeniable that at 


— 


he ad 


. * Treatiſe III. page 270, &c. 
leaſt 


as well as Tra- 


| "iy 1 8 1 Wn” 


* 
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leaſt the :o upper Regions or Galler 


no wonder, perhaps, that we hear ſuch 


Applauſe reſounded on the Victorys of an 


ALMANZ OR; when the ſame Partys had 
poſſibly, no later than the Day before, be- 
ſtow di their Applauſe as freely on the 


victorious Butcher, the HERO of another 


Stage et where amidſt various Frays, beſtial 


and human Blood, promiſcuous Wounds 
and Slaughter; one Sex are obſerv'd as 
frequent and as pleas'd Spectators as the 
other, and ſometimes not Spectators only, 
but Actors in the Gladiatorian Parts. 


Theſe Congregations, however Heatheniſh 


they may ſeem (tho in reality unknown to 
the politer Heathens ) are unconcernedly al- 
low id and tolerated, as no way injurious to 
religious Intereſts; whatever they may be to 
national Manners, Humanity, and Civil Life. 
Of ſuch Inzdalgencys as theſe, we hear no 
Complaints. Nor. are wr Aſſemblys, it 
ſeems, tho of the moſt barbarous and enor- 
mous kind, ſo offenſive to Men of Tal, as 
religious Aſſemblys of a different Faſhion or 


Habit from their own. 


I Am forry to fay, that, tho in the 
many parts of Poetry our Attempts have 
been high and noble, yet in general the 
Tas TE of Wit and Letters lies much upon 
a level with what relates to our. Stage. 
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contain ſuch Spectatots, as indifferently WWW 
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fire, what they 


Genius what was allow id to the ne 
1 ce i ani nigh 
3147 [363 tea Fs, 


— ee Chime ora acer 
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audet. Hora. Epiſt. any lib. 2. 


But hen 1 muſt add trio, that che * 
five Indulgence and Fa vour ſhown to our 
Authors on . of what their mere Ge- 


nius And flo wy Vein afford, has render'd 
era 


them 0 ly ſupine, conceited, and 


Admirers of themſelves. The Publick 


having once ſuffer*d em to take the aſcen- 
dant, Dh become like” flatter'd Princes, 

tient of Contradiction or Advice. 
They think it a diſgrace: to be criticiz'd, 


even by 4 Friend; or to reform, at his de- 
theyaſelves are fully con- 


vin; is Int, _ W N 


Sed me pntat in en tis, en ue 
Litaram. 3 4 12 1 "—_— 


The - 5 5 8 IS. the great Grievance, 
with our Country-men. An Exgliſh Au- 


ee be all GENIUS. He wou'd 


the Fruits of Art; but Ne- Stu- 


9 oy n or Application. 5 He thinks it 


— 
* 


CT TT IT OE uy — CTC 
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* Ars | Poet, 


neceſ- 


| REFLEOTIONS. 27% 
neceſſary, indeed (leſt his Learning ſhowd Ch. 1. 
be call in queſtion) to ſhow the World wv 

that he'errs knowingly againſt the Rules of 
Art. And for this reaſon, whatever Piece 
he publiſhes at any time, he ſeldom fails, 
in ſome prefix d 0 to ſpeak in ſuch 
Ia mapner of Cre Art, as may con- 
7 the 5 inary Reader, and 7 5 
. | him from taking up 4 Part, whic he 
ſhou'd once aſſume, wou d prove fa to 
the impotent aut mean Performance.” | 


- 7 TwERE to be wiſh'd, that whe once 
K our Authors had conſid erd of a Model ;4 
Plan, and had attain'd the Knowledg 


© 2 * WHOLE and Pax rs; when f 2 
Sy 

| this 
e. e 3 ns; 
J, 4 N n Ty — has 
_ F <acut N ws " 17 wg ales % — *Ap- 


> 


* de den, 5 aunt @ Us dvd ns, ul beer d 664" MET 

ve d d ge ThQunas cies 75 red. Terry Je Tevay- 

Jo, 5 ann wer! A Mou as, n I drain, & ws 

um ꝙ n d E. 9 Je, Y ava pr” 

2%, g ter Incivebregyye Ariſt. de Poet. cap. 7. And 

WE in the following s Chapter, MouVos , b53y "E I's, is orig 
ms ol oſſet, dr del We „ OT 

. f 4 quod vis Ons duntaxat & v NU M. 


; : Horat.de Arte Foet. 

* | "Tis an infallible proof of the want o 0 Integrity in 
u- erery miltar Fe from the or Heroick, Poem, down to 
Ve! the familiar Epiſtle, or ſlighteſt Effay either in Verſe or 


| Proſe, if every Feral Part or Portion fits not its pro- 
Ur 7 place. ſo exactly, that the leaft Tranſpoſition woy'd 
impratticable. Whatever is Epiſodick, tho perhaps it 
be a Whole, and in it-ſelf intire, yet being inſerted in a 
mY Work of ever ſo great a lengt ch, it muſt appear only in 
5 its due place. Pe hat Place Sas can be call'd its due- 
ef- one, which alone befits it. If there be T Paſſage in 
V OL. III. R 2 the 


* 
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Misc. 5. this beginning they had proceeded to Mo- 
tal, and the Knowledg of what is calFd 

T POET ICR MANN ERS and TRurn; | / 
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the Middle or End, which might have ſtood in the Be- : 

_ ginning; or any in the Beginning, which might have 1 
Rood as well in the Middle or End; there is properly n 
in ſuch a Piece neither Beginning, Middle or End. W 4 
*Tis a mere Rhapſody 3 not a Work. And the more it aſ- 4 
ſumes the Air or Appearance of à real Work; the more I 
ridiculous it becomes. Sce above, MIS C. I. paze 25. 0 
. a 

M 


T Refpicere exemplar vite morumgue jubebo | 
© "It Dottum *Imitatorem, C V ERAS. hinc ducere uoce s. th 
„ HFHorat. de Arte Poet. dr 
The Chief of antient Criticks, we know, extols HO- di 
MER, above all things, for underſtanding how To | Sp 
LE in perſecbtion: as the Paſſage ſhews which we have ce 
cited above, TREATISE III. page 346. His LYES, th 
according to that Maſter's Opinion, and the Judgment 
of many of the. graveſt and moſt venerable Writers, 1 
were, in themſelves, the juſteſt Moral Truths, and exhi- In 
bitive of the beſt Doctrine and Inſtruction in Life and Yc 
Manners. [t may be ask'd perhaps, How comes {er 
« the Poet, then, to draw no ſingle Pattern of the bis 
e kind, no perfect Character, in either of his Heroick tha 
Pieces? Il anſwer, that ſhou'd he attempt to do Ab 
it, he wow'd, a 4 Poet, he pre poſterous and falſe. Tis tha 
not the Poſſible, but the Probable and Likely which muſt be Aii 
the Poet's Guide in Manners. By this he wins Atten- and 
tion, and moves the conſcious Reader or Spettatcr; © den 
who judges beſt from within, by what he naturally feels Re/; 
And experiences in his own Heart. The Perfection of FF. defi 
Virtne is from long Art and Management, Self-Controul, tick 
and, as it were, Force on Nature. But the common Audi. 
tox or Spectator, w ho ſeeks Pleaſure only, and loves to Sim 
engage his Paſſion, by view of other Paſſion and Emo- Par 
tion, comprehends little of the Reftraints, Allays and W note 
DOorrections which form this new and artificial Creature. W Stre 
For ſuch indeed is the truly virtuous Man; whoſe ART, pre 
tho ever ſo natural in it- ſelf, or juſtly founded in Reaſn ſoni 
and Nature, is an Improvement far beyond the ry bole 
W dhe SSD 5 
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„when they had learnt to reject falſe Ch. 1. 
d Thought, embaraſſing and mid Meta- 
'. | phors, the ridiculous Point in Comedy, 
n and 


* * MI — 


Stamp, or known Character of Human Kind. And 


e- thus the compleatly virtuous and perfect Character is un- 
ve poetical and falſe. Effects muſt not appear, where Cauſes 
ly muſt neceſſarily remain unknown and incomprehenſible. 


id. A HERO without Paſſion, is, in Poetry, as abſurd as 
al- a HERO without Life or Action. Now if Paſſion be al- 
re low'd, paſfionate Action muſt enſue. The ſame Heroick 
5. Genius and ſeeming Magnanimity which tranſport us 
when beheld, are naturally tranſporting in the Lives and 
Manners of the Great, who are -deſcrib'd to us. And 
thus the able Deſigner who feigns in behalf of Truth, and 
* draws his Characters after the Moral Rule, fails not to 
O- diſcover Nature's Propenſity, and aſſigns to theſe high 
To pirits their proper Exorbitancy and Inclination to ex- 
Ve ceed in that Tone or Species of Paſſion which conſtitutes 
S, tbe eminent or ſhining part of each Poetical Character. 
ent The Paſſion of an ACHILLES is towards that 
ers, I Glory which is acquir'd by Arms and perſonal Valour. 
chi- Ia favour of this Character, we forgive the generous 
ind Youth his Exceſs of Ardotir in the Field, and his Re- 
nes | ſentment-»when' injur'd and provok'd in Council, and by 
the his Allies. The Paſſion of an ULYSSES is towards 
ick that Glory which is acquir'd by Prudence, Wiſdom, and 
do Ability in Affairs. Tis in favour of this Character 
Tis that we forgive him his ſubtle, crafty, and deceitful 
- be Air: ſince the intrigaing Spirit, the over-reaching Manner, 
ten · and over-refinement of Art and Policy, are as naturally inci- 
or; dent to the experienc'd and thorow Politician, as ſudden 
eels Reſentment, indiſcreet and raſh Behaviour, to the open un- 
1 of WI. deligning Character of a warlike Youth. The gigan- 
roul, tick Force and military Toil of an AJAX wowd not 
udi- be ſo eaſily credible, or engaging, but for the honeft 
; to Simplicity of his Nature, and the Heavineſs of his 
mo- Parts and Genius. For Strength of Body being fo often 
and noted by us, as un-attended with equal Parts and 
tue. Y Strength of Mind; when we ſee this natura! Effect ex: 
XT, prefs'd, and find our ſecret and malicious kind of Rea- 
eaſen ſoning confirm'd, on this hand; we yield to ayy per- 
mon W bole of our Poet, on the other. He has afterwards h1s 
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Miſc. 5. and the falſe Sublime, and Bomba#? in He- 
GY V rojck ; that they wou'd at laſt have ſome 


regard to Numbers, Harmony, and an 


full Scope, and Liberty of enlarging, and exceeding, in 
ence ef his Hero. He 


* 


Ear, 


8 


1 


the peculiar Virtue and Excel 
may he ſplendidly, raiſe wonder, and be as aftdniſing 
as he pleaſes. Every thing will be allow'd him in re- 
turn-for this frank Allowance. Thus the Tongue of a 
NESTOR may work Prodigys, whilſt the accom- 
panying Allays of a Rhetorical Fluency, and aged Ex- 
perience, are kept in view. An AGAMEMNON 
may. be admir'd as a noble and wiſe Chief, whilft a cer- 
tain princely Haughtineſs, a Stiffneſs, and ftately Car- 
riage natural to the Character, are repreſented in his 
Perſon, and noted in their ill Effects. For thus the 
Exceſſes of every Character are by the Poet redreſs'd, 
And the Misfortunes naturally attending ſuch Exceſ- 
ſes, being juſtly apply'd 3 our Paſſions, whilft in the 
ſtrongeſt manner engag'd and mov'd, ate in the whole 
ſomeſt and moſt effectual manner corrected and purg d. 
Were a Man to form himſelf by one ſingle Pattern or 


Original, however perfect; he wou d himſelf be a mere 


Copy. But whilſt he draws from various Models, he is 
original, natural, and unaffected. We ſee in outward Car- 
riage and Behaviour, how ridiculous any one becomes who 


-1witates another, be he ever ſo graceful. They are mean 
Spirits who love to copy merely, Nothing is agreeable 


or natural, but what is original. Our Manners, like our 
Faces, tho ever ſo beautiful, muſt differ in their Beauty. 
An Over-regularity is next to a Deformity. And in 4 
Poem (whether Epick or Dramatick) a compleat and per- 
fa Character is the greateſt Monſter, and of all Poetick 
ictions not only the leaft engaging, but the leaſt moral 
and improving. Thus much by way of Remark upon 
Poetical TRUTH, and the juſt Fiction, or artful Lying of 
the able Poet; according to the Judgment of the Maſter- 
Critick. What HORACE expreſſes of the ſame 
Lying Virtue, is of an eaſier ſenſe, and needs no expla- 
nation, | | 

Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet 

Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 
| | De Arte Poet, 


The 
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Eser, and correct, as far as poſſible, the Ch. x. 
. atleaſt if not in Proſe, © © 

2 a ANY} ES. N * NN 

— | Bur ſo much are our Bri Poets ta- 


in ken up, in ſeeking out that monſtrous Or- 
ie.  nament which we call + Rhyme, that tis no 


in 

8 "WW 

2 iin . 

m- Wer e e e ee, , e 5 5 
— The ſame may be obſery'd, not only in Heroick Draught 
N but in the inferiour Characters of E » 
Ven fimils uterque ff ob? | 55 
r- Toer. Phorm, Ad. 3. Se. 2. 


JO hos Treatiſe I. pag: 4. and III. pag. 142, 143, & 351. in 
ve ' the Notes, at the end. = l OT 
* Treatiſe III. page 217. 
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el. + The Reader, if curious in theſe matters, may ſee | 
he IS. VOSSIUS de viribus Rhythmi; and what he ſays, 
7 withal, of antient Muſick, and the degra by which 
4. they ſurpaſs'd us Moderns (as has been demonſtrated by 

or late Mathematicians of our Nation) contrary to a ridi- 

TY culous Notion ſome have had, that becauſe in this, as 


Sa in all other Arts, the Antients ſtudy'd Simplicity, and af- 
ar” fected it as the higheſt Perfection in their Performances, 
ho they were therefore ignorant of Parts and Symphony, A- 
1 gainſt this, IS. VOS SI Us, amongſt other Authors, 
cites the antient Peripatetick a2 Kogus at the beginnin 

. of his fifth Chapter. To which he might have addec 
tf. another Paſſage in Chap. 6. The Sutableneſs of this 
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4 antient Author's Thought to what has been often ad- 
_ vanc'd in the philoſophical Parts of theſe Volumes, may 
ick make it excuſable if we add here the two Paſſages toge- 
ral ther, in their inimitable Original. Ice 3 % of 2var- 
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Milſc.5. wonder if other Ornaments, and real Gre. 


ces are unthought of, and left un- attemp- 
ted. However, ſince in ſome Parts of 


Poetry (eſpecially in the Dramatick) we 


have been ſo happy as to triumph over 
this barbarous Taſte; tis unaccountable 
that our Poets, who from this Privilege 
ought to undertake ſome further Refine- 
ments, ſhowd remain ſtill upon the ſame 
level as before. Tis a ſhame to our Au- 


thors, that in their elegant Stile and me- 


tred Proſe there ſhou'd not be found a pe- 
culiar Grace and Harmony, reſulting from 
a more natural and eaſy Diſengagement of 


their Periods, and from a careful avoiding 
the*Encounter of the ſhocking Conſonants 
and jarring Sounds to which our Language 


is ſo unfortunately ſubject. 


TuEx have of late, it's true, reform'd 


in ſome meaſure the gouty Joints and 
Darning-work of Whereanto's, Whereby's, 
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Thereof *s, 'Therewith's, and the reſt of this Ch. 1. 
kind; by which, complicated Periods are 
ſo curiouſly ſtrung, or hook*d on, one to 
another, after the long-winded manner of 
the Bar, or Pulpit. But to take into con- : 
ſideration no real Accent, or Cadency of 
Words, no Meaſure of Syllables; to put 
| together, at one time, a Set of Com- 
pounds, of the longeſt Greek or Latin Ter- 
5 minations ; and at another, to let whole 
5 Verſes, and thoſe too of our heroick and 
longeſt ſort, paſs currently in Monoſhllables: 
is, methinks, no ſlender Negligence. If 
ſingle Verſes at the head, or in the moſt 
emphatical places, of the moſt conſiderable 
Works, can admit of ſuch a Structure, 
and paſs for truly harmonious and poetical 
in this negligent. form; I ſee no reaſon 
why more Verſes than one or two, of the 
{ {ame formation, ſhou'd not be as well ad- 
a mitted ; or why an un- interrupted Succeſ- 
„ | fionof theſe well-ftrung Monoſhllables might 

not be allow'd to clatter after one ano- 

ther, like the Hammers of a Paper-Mill, 


JJ os Sg 


7 without any breach of Muſick, or prejudice 
. to the Harmony of our Language. But 
2 if Per ſons who have gone no farther than | 
80 a Smith's Anvil to gain u Ear, are yet l 
95 likely, on fair trial, to find a plain defeck | 


4 in theſe Ten- Monoſhllable Heroicks; it wou'd 


„„, | follow, methinks, that even a Proſe-Au- 
* thor, Who attempts to write Fun ſhou'd 
4 | endeavour to confine himſelf within thoſe 


s, - Bounds, 
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Miſe. 5. Bounds, which can never, without breach 
of Harmony, be exceeded in any juſt Me- 


the Cauſe and Intereſt of Vit and : Letters 
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tre, or agreeable Pronunciation. 


THUS have 1 ventur'd to arraign the 


Authority of thoſe ſelf-privileg'd Writers, 


who wou'd exempt themſelves from Cy 
ticiſm, and fave their ill- acquir'd Reput 
tion, by the Decrial of an Art, on hic 


abſolytely depends. Be it they themſelves, 
or their great Patrons in their behalf, 
who wou'd thus arbitrarily ſupport the 


Credit of ill Writings, by virtue of this 


Exemption; the Attempt, I hope, will 
prove unſucceſsful. Be they Moderns or 
Antients, Foreigners or Natives, ponde- 
rous and auſtere Writers, or airy and of 
the humorous kind : Whoever it be that 
ſeeks Refuge or Protection hence ; who- 
ever joins his Party or Intereſt to this 


Cauſe; it appears from the very Fact and 


Endeavour alone, that there is juſt ground 
to ſuſpect ſome Inſufficiency or Impoſture 
at the bottom. And on this account the 


 Reaptx, if he be wiſe, will the rather 


redouble his Application and Induſtry, to 
examine the Merit of his aſſuming Au- 
thor. If, as Reader, and Judg, he dare 


once affert that Liberty to which we have 


' ſhewn him juſtly intitled; he will not 


eaſily be threaten'd or ridicul'd out of the 


\ 


ule 
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uſe of his examining Capacity, and native Ch. x. 
Privilege of CxiTiCism WWW 


 ?Twas to this Art, fo well underſtood 

| and praCtis'd heretofore, that the wiſe An- 
| tients ow'd Whatever was conſummate 
and perfect in their Productions. Tis to 
the ſame Art we owe the Recovery of 
| Letters in theſe latter Ages, the Recog- 
nition of antient Manuſcripts, and the Diſ- 
N cernment of what is ſpurious or genuine 
of thoſe venerable Remains which have 
paſs'd thro ſuch dark Periods of. Ignorance, 
and rais'd us to the Improvements we now 
make in every Art and Science. Tis to 
this Art, as I have ſhewn, that even the 
Sacred Authors themſelves owe their higheſt 
Purity and Correctneſs. So ſacred ought 
the Art it-ſelf to be eſteem'd; when from 
its Supplies alone is form'd that judicious 
and learned Strength by which the De- 
fenders of our Holy Religion are able fo 
ſucceſsfully to refute the Heathens, Jews, ; 
Sectarians, Hereticks, and other Enemys or 
9 of our primitive and antient 
Faith. | | 


0-H OD 0D d ͤ „ "* n We; ee 


Bur having thus, after our Author's 
1. example, aſſerted the Uſe of Cx1T1ci5m, 
in all literate Works, from the main Frame, 
or Plan of every Writing, down to the 
minuteſt Particle; we may now proceed to 
exerciſe this Art upon our Author _— 
an 


© & © © 
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Miſe. g. and by his. own Rules examine him in this 
his laſt Treatiſe, reſerving till to our- 
ſelves the ſame Privilege of Variation, and 
Excurſion into other Subjects, the fame 
; Epiſodick Liberty, and Right of Wander- 
ing, which we have a in the 
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and modern Vit. Manners of the 


Proprietors.— Corporation, and Joint- 
Stot l. — Statute againſt Criticiſm. A 
© Coffee-houſe-Committee. — Mr. B Ax s. 

tber BA Vs s in Divinity. — 


'Cenſure of our Author's Dialogue- 


Piece; and of the Manner of Dia- 


, logue- Writing, & us d | by Reverend 


ACC ORDING to the common Courſe 
7 of Practice in our Age, we ſeldom ſee 

the Character of Writer and that of Cri- 
tic united in the ſame Perſon. There is, 


I know, a certain Species of Authors who 


ſubſiſt wholly by the criticizing or com- 
menting Practice upon others, and can ap- 
pear in no other Form beſides what this 
Employment authorizes them to aſſume. 
They have no original Character, or fir 
Part; but wait for ſomething that may be 
call'd a Work, in order to graft upon it, 
and come in, for Sharers, at ſecond 5927 

| HE 
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Mites. 


Mrsc#izaxzous 


VIVO Fr Pon-Monof his Capacity and De 
gree, are, from their Function and Em- 


ployment, duſtinguiſh'd. by the Title of 
ANSWERERS. Por it happens in the 


World, that there are Readers of a Ge- 
nius and Size juſt fitted to theſe anſwering 


Authors. Theſe, if they teach em nothing 


elle, will teach em, they think, to critigiæe. 
And tho the new practiſin Criticksgnder- 
ſtand no original Book or Writing which has 
been, or can poſſibly be formꝰd on any Sub- 
ject: whatſoever; they can underſtand, or 
at leaſt remember, and quote the Re- 
eden Flouts, and Jeers, which happen 
to be made on it. Where à Gentleman 
of this ſort happens to be in company, 

ou {hall no ſooner hear a new Book ſpo- 


ken of, than *twill be asked, Who has 


anſwerd 1 When is there an 
Anfwer to come out?” Now the An- 


Fwer,. as our Gentleman knows, muft needs 


be newer than the Book. And the newer 


a thing is, the more' faſhionable fill, and 
the, enteeler the Subject of Diſcourſe. 


For this the Bookſeller knows how to fit 


our Gentleman to a nicety: For he has 


commonly an Azſwer ready befpoke, and 


perhaps finiſh'd, by the time his nem Book 


comes abroad. And 'tis odds but our 
faſhionable Gentleman, who takes both 


together, may read the latter firſt, and 


* the other for good and all. 


* | 
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Bur of theſe anſwering Wits, and WW 


the manner of Rejoinders, and reiterate Re- 
pls, we have ſaid what is ſufficient & in a 
former Mis cELTANNY. We need only 
remark in general, That *tis neceſſary a 
I writing CRIT ISR fhou'd underſtand 
& how to write. And tho every Writer is 
« not bound to ſhew himſelf in the capa- 
4 city of CR ITI Ek, every writing Cri- 
tick is bound to ſhew himſelf capable 
« of being a WRITER. For if he be 
apparently impotent in this latter Rind, 
« heis to be deny d all Title or Charac- 
ter in the other. No 


To cenſure merely what another Per- 
ſon writes; totwitch, ſnap, ſnub up, or ban- 
ter; to torture Sentences and Phraſes, turn 
a few Expreſſions -into Ridicule, or write 
what is now-a-days calPd an Anſwer to any 
Piece, is not ſufficient to conſtitute what 


| is properly call'd a WriTzr, or Au- 
| THOR in due form. For this reaſon, tho 

|| there are many AxsWERERS ſeen a- 
: broad, there are few or no CRITICXS 
. | or SaTrYrISsTs. In the mere literate 
World (however it may be in the reli. 
gious or politick) Affairs are manag'd with 
: a better Underſtanding between the Par- 
a tys concern d. The WRITERS or Au- 
F * Viz MISC. I. chap. 2. | 
. | THORS 
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If  Miſci5+>THORS in poſſeſſion, have an eaſier time 


M1scEPLANEODUS | 


than any Miniſtry, or religious Pariy, that 
is uppermoſt. They have found a way, 
by decrying 4 CRTI CISM % general, 


to get rid of their iſſenters, and prevent 


all Pretences to further Reformation in 
their State. Je CNIT IK is made 
to appear diſtinct, and of another Spe- 
cies; Wholly different from Ihe Mriter. 
None who have a GENTus for Mriting, 


and can perform with any Succeſs; are 
preſum'd ſo ill-natur'd or illiberal as to 
_ endeavour to ſignalize themſelves in CR 1- 


: ; : 
4 0 4 _ , 
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*T1s not difficult, however, to ima- 
gine Why this practical Difference be- 
tween Writer and Critick has been ſo ge- 
nerally eſtabliſh'd amongſt us, as to make 
the Provinces ſeem wholly diſtinct, and 


- irreconcilable... The forward. WI Ts, who 
without waiting their due time, or per- 
forming their requiſite Studys, ſtart up in 


the World as Aur Hos, having with 
little Pains. or judgment, and by the 


ſtrength of Fancy merely, acquir'd 4 
Name with Mankind, can on no account 
_ afterwards ſubmit to a Decrial or Diſpa- 


ragement of thoſe raw Works to which 


they ow'd their early Character and Diſ- 
_ tinction. IM wou'd it fare with em, in- 


deed, if on theſe tenacious Terms, they 
{hou'd venture upon CRI TI CISM, or of- 
N e or 


S3- Gr OE YO. 


© Q wo 


3 


fallibly W uch 


ficient n of Place ;. and 275 quali- 


ins. 135 wo! a 20 f an 14 


. a good . — gement and U nerd 
with their Fellow-Wits. Being indebted 
to the Times for this Happiness, that . 
ſo little Induſtry or Capacity they have 


muſt, neceſſarily, as they have any Love 
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for; to moxe that Spirit which wou in- Sh 2. 
Diſturba heir 


nge to the 
lonbiqiln ! boo 
2 1 . 7248 12 22118 j 
N ow we may ei les this in "Al 
Nation, and eſpecially in our prefent Age, 
whilſt Wars, Dehates, ang, publick Con- 
vulſions turn our Minds ſo wholly upon 


Bulineſs, and Akin 1 euer Genras's 
.inyolv'd. 
the. active. Sph ere, On NET the. 3 


L wb KR a 


Eye of Mankind is. ſo ſtrongly fixt, there 
muſt remain in the Th heatre 0 Wir, a ſuf- 


eſtabli 


405 AG or Se that! Stage, muſt of con- 
equence; be very eaſi ilyattainable, and at 


a low Price, oof, Ingenuity. ff DU baker 


4 9 OY 
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been able to ſerve the Nation with Mit, 
and ſupply the Places of real Diſpenſers and 
Miniſters of the Mus e's Treaſures; they 


for themſelves, or fatherly Affection for 


their Works, conſpire with one another, 
re "Ml 


M1$SCELLANEOUS 
their common Intereſt of In- 
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Miſe. 5. to preſerve 


GY doterice, and ju ſrify their Remiſneſs, Un- 


inch, rafipi tor and downright 


' Ignorance 1 all iterate An, or WW Poe- 


"_» Beauty. | 
Auges inter ; moe Concordia. 


Fon this reaſon you fe em mutually 
Seen and 7 - 8 SI af 
obliging, beyond meaſure ; com iment- 
ing — 5 — interchangeably; at the 
head of their Works, in recommendatory 
Verſes, or in ſeparate Fanegyricks, Eſſays, 
and Fragments 203 Poetry; ſuch as int 
Miſcellancons Collections (our yearly Retail 
of Wit) we fe curi d, and 
accommodated to the Reliſh of the World. 
Here the Thyrociniam of Genius's is annual- 
iy F d. Here, if you think fit, you 
| make acquaintance with the young 
of Wr1Ts, as they come up 


gradually under the old; with due Court- 
hip, and Homage, paid to thoſe high Pre- 


deceſſors of Fame, in hope of being one 


day admitted, by Turn, into the noble 
Order, and made WIS by Patent and 
Aurzerg. __ 


TuIs is the young By which y 1 may 
ſee buſil furrounding the grown Poet, or 
chief Play-houſe- Author, at a Coffee. Honſi 
They are his Guards; OT to take up 
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Arms for him; if by ſome preſumptuous Ch. 2, 
Critick he is at any time attack d. They S WW 
are indeed the very Shadows of their im- 
mediate Predeceſſor, and repreſent the 
fame Features, with ſome. ſmall Altera- 
tion perhaps for the worſe. They are 
ſure to aim at nothing above or beyond 
their Maſter; and wou'd on no account 
ö give him the leaſt Jealouſy of their aſpiring 
to any Degree or Order of writing above 
him. From hence that Harmom and reci- 
- procal Efteem, which, on ſuch a bottom as 
y this, cannot fail of being perfectly well : 
3, eſtabliſh*d/ among our Poets: The Age, 
e | mean, while, being after this manner hope- 
- fully provided, and ſecure of a conſtant 
] 
1 


and lite Succeſſion of meritorious Wits, in 
„„ 


u | - Iz by chance a Man of Senſe, un-ap- 
| priz'd of the Authority of theſe high 
wp | Powers, ſhow'd venture to accoſt the Gen- 
t- | tlemen of this Fraternity, at ſome Coffee- 
e- | houſe Committee, whilft they were taken 
ne | up, in mutual Admiration, and the uſual 
de Praiſe of their national and co-temporary 
nd Wits; tis poſſible he might be treated 
wich ſome Civilicy, whilſt he inquir'd, for 

Satisfaction fake, into the Beautys of 
ay | thoſe particular Works ſo unanimouſ- 

or 8 ly extolPd. But ſhowd he preſume to 
ſe. ask, in general, © Why is our Epick or 
wh © Dramatickh, our Eſſay, or common Proſe 
ms Vol. III. I 2 . 
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Miſc. 5.“ no better executed? ? Or, Why in 
s particular does ſuch or ſuch a reputed 
Wit write ſo incorrectly, and with fo 
little regard to juſtneſs of Thought or 

< Language ?” Ihe Anſwer wou d pre- 
ſently be given, That we - Engliſhmen 

& are not ty'd up to ſuch rigid Rules as 

4 thoſe of the antient Grecian, or modern 
en ric... 


: Rx wack, 
81 F 
ws $ % 4 » 


Bx it ſo (Gentlemen!) Tis your 
2 good Pleaſure. Nor ought any- one to 
diſpute it with you. Lou are Maſters, 
(Gentlemen !) the Queſtion here, is not 
What your Authority may be over your 
4 on Writers. Vou may have them of 
& what Faſhion or Size of Wit you pleaſe; 
< and allow them to entertain you at the 
rate you think ſufficient, and ſatisfac- 
4 tory. But can you, by your good 
Pleaſure, or the Approbation of your 

; < higheſt Patrons, make that to be either 

e Mit, or Senſe, which wou'd otherwiſe 
have been Bomhaſt and Contradiction? 
If your Poets are {till “ Mr. Bavs?s, 
and your Proſe-Authors Sir Ro GE r's, 
J HG - 577.57, Mapithour 


* 4 - 
f1 - 4 y 7 7 : x i o * 
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* To ſee the Incorrigibleneſs of out Poets in their 
» *pedantick Manner, their Vanity, Defiance of Criti- 
cCiſm, their Rhodomontade and poetical Bravado ; we 
need only turn to our famous Poet-Laureat (the very 
Mr. BATS himſelf) in one of his lateſt and moft = 
(23 * E 1 U 
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4 without offering at a better Manner; Ch. 2. 
„ muſt it follow that the Manner iteſelf V 
| & is good, or the Wit genuine? | 
„What fay you (Gentlemen!) to this 8 
& new Piece? Let us examine theſe 
„Lines which you call ſhining! This 
_E' String :of- Sentences which you call 
clever! This Pile of Metaphors which 
_ © you call ſublime! —— Are you unwilling” 


= Wy WW 


* 
** 


_— ö —— 
[1 
* 


0 lud Pieces, writ many years after the ingenious Au- 

thor of the Rehearſal had drawn his Picture. I have. 
” < been liſtening (ſays our Poet, in his Preface to Don 
* Sebaſtian) < what Objections had been made againſt the 
t Conduct of the Play, but found them all ſo trivial, that 

« if I ſhou'd name them, a true Critick wou'd imagine 
1 c that I plaid booty. Some are pleas'd to ſay the 
f & Writing is dull. But etatem habet, de ſe loquatur, 
7A « Others, that the double Poiſon is unnatural. Let the 
100 * common receiv'd Opinion, and Auſonius's fa mous Epi- 
le « gram anſwer that. Laftly, a more ignorant ſort of 
- _« Creatures than either of the former, maintain that 
d te the Character of DOR A A, is not only unnatural, 

6“ but inconſiſtent with it-ſelf, Let them read the Play, 


Ur ce and think again. A longer Reply is what thoſe 

er * Cavillersdeferve not. But Iwill give them and their 

| e Fellows to underſtand, that the Earl of * * was 4 
ſe 14 pleas'd to read the Tragedy twice over before it was 

1? « aàcted, and did me the favour to; ſend me word, that 


8 „ had written beyond any of my former Plays, and 
5 ce that he was diſpleas'd any thing ſhou'd be cut away. 
85 & If I have not reaſon to prefer his ſingle Judgment to 
ut & a whole Fattion, let the World be judge: For the 
<< Oppoſition is the ſame with that of L VC AN's He- 
— © ro agaupit an Army, concurrere Bellum atque Virum,, I 


2 « think I may modeftly conclude, &c.“ | 8 
_ Thus he goes on, to the very end, in the ſelf - ſame 
wy” Strain. Who, after this, can ever ſay of the Rehearſal-' 
my Author, that his Picture of our Poet was oyer-charg'd, 
5 or the national Humour wrong deſcrib'd 2 ' 


5% ͤ 
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Miſc; (Gentlemen!) to ſtand the Teſt? | Do 
| 1 vou deſpiſe the Examination | 7. i 


4 81 — Since you are pleas d to 
<« take this Liberty with us; May we pre- 
<« fame to ask you a Queſtion? OGen- 
e tlemen! 2s many as you pleaſe: I ſhall 
„ (pray Sir!) inform us, Whether you 
have ever writ? Very often (Gen- 
& tlemen 2 eſpecially on a Poſt-night. 
But have you writ (for inſtance, 
e Sir!) a Play, 4 Song, an Eſſay, or a Pa- 
RR, as, by way of Eminence, the 
c current Pieces of our Weekly Wits are 
« generally ftiPd? Something of this 
« kind I may perhaps (Gentlemen !) have 
<« attempted, tho without publiſhing my 
« Work. But pray (Gentlemen!) what 
4 is my writing Or not writing to the _ 
tion in hand? Only this (Sir!) 
and you may fairly take our Words 
“ for it: That, whenever you publiſh, 
he Wo will find the Town: againft you, 
4 Your Piece will infallibly be condemn'd. 
_- © So let it. But for what reaſon, Gen- 
4 tlemen? Tam ſure, you never ſaw the 
“ Piece. No, Sir. But you are a 
 ECxrticx, And we know by cer- 

© tain Experience, that, when a Critick 
« writes according to Rule and Method, 
* he is ſure never to hit the Engliſb Taſte, 
4 Did not Mr. R, who criticiz'd our 
7 
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6 cn | 
« *twas his own fault, not to know his 
4 Genius better. But is his Criticiſm the 
leſs juſt on this account? If a Muſi- 
eian performs his Part well in the har- 
deſt Symphonys, he muſt neceſſarily 
know the Notes, and underſtand the 
Rules of Harmony and Mufick. But 
4 muſta Man, therefore, who has an Ear, 
< and has {tudy'd the Rules of Muſick, of 
“ neceſſity have a Voice or Hand? Can 
< no one poſſibly judg a Fiddle, hut who 
© is himſelf a Fiddler ? ' Can no one judg a 
Ficture, but who is himſelf a Layer of 
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T aus far our rational Gentleman per- 
haps might venture, before his Coffee- 
houſe Audience. Had I been at his Elbow 
to prompt him as a Friend, I ſhowd hard- 
Y have thought fit to remind him of any 
thing further. On the contrary, I ſhowd 

have rather taken him aſide, to inform him 
of this Cabal, and eltabli{h*d Corporation 
of Wit; of their declar'd Averſion to 
Criticiſm, and of their known Laws and 

Statutes in that Caſe made and provided. 
I ſhou'd have told him, in ſhort, that 
learned Arguments wowd be miſpent on 
ſuch as theſe : And that he wou'd find 


Iy,, write 2 forry ane of Ch. 2. 
he did (Gentlemen) 


little Succeſs, tho he ſhoud ever ſo plainly = 


demonſtrate to the Gentlemen of this Size 
W 
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Miſes. 'of Wit and Underſtanding, That the 
s greateſt Maſters of 5 in gvery kind 
| « of Writing, were" eminent in the Cri- 
« tical Practice.“ But that they really 
Were fo, Witneſs, among "'#hz-"Antients 
their greateſt * PR. LOoSOCPH ERS, whoſe 
gritital Pieces lie intermixt With their 
profound Philoſophical” Works, and other 
-politer Tracts ornamentally writ, T for 
publick uſe. Witneſs in Hiſtory and Rhe- 
toric, Iso CRATES, DroN vs Ius Ha- 
LYCARNASSEUS PUUTAR CH, and 'the 
corrupt Luci AN himſelf; the only one 
perhaps of theſe Authors whom our Gen- 
tlemen may, in ſome modern Tranſlation, 
have look d into, with any Curioſity or 
Delight. To theſe among the Romans 
we may add CI CRO, Varro, Ho- 


"RAGE, Gar TA Ty * and 
oy more. 3 | 


j 


A MONG / gh nila W 1 ak, 

* a CORNEILLE are ſufficient Prece- 

dents in the Caſe before us. They ap- 

ply'd their Criticiſm with juſt Severity, 
even to their own Works. This indeed is 
a Manner hardly practicable with the 

5 Poets of our own N ation. It wou d be 


of « | : 


* 3 — —— 


3 


8 Vir Ao, ARISTOTLE, 1 in particu- 
Jar the HA DA US of the former; where an in- 
tire Piece of the Otator LTS IAs& is criticiz'd in form. 

+ The diſtinction of Treatiſes was into * 4 Acaf- 
ha :t, and Se 0I. 5 


. Go | unreaſo: 


\ 


* 


⁵¹—e oe _— CT" 
„ RuSLnbriond! Yr. 
A de . aakdts GELS - 
I vnreaſonableto expett of em that they Sm.. 
ſThew'd bring ſuch Meaſures in uſe, as be- 
ing apply'd to their Works, wou'd: difco- 


dem to be wholly deform'd and dif- 
proportionable. '-- Tis no wonder there- 
fore if we have ſo little of this critical 
; Gefiivs extant, ' to guide us in our Taſte. 
; ?Tis no wonder if what is generally cur- 
rent in this kind, lies in a manner bury'd, 
. and in diſguiſe under Burleſque, as parti- 
. cularly in the & witty Comedy of a noble 
> Author of this laſt Age. To the ſhame, 
b however, of our profeſs'd Wits and En- 
- 'terprizers in the higher Spheres of Poetry, 
5 it may be obſerv'd, that they have not 
r wanted good Advice and Inſtruction of 
s the graver kind, from as high a hand in 
- reſpect of Quality and Character: Since 
| | oneof the juſteſt of our Modern Poems, 
and ſo confeſs d even by our Poets them- 
ſelves, is a ſhort Criticiſm, an Ax T of 
5 PoE TR, by which, if they themſelves 
- were to be judg'd, they muſt in general 
- appear no better than mere Bunglers, and 
f void of all true Senſe and Knowledg in 
8 their Art. But if in reality both Critick 
e and Poet, confeſſing the Juſtiee of theſe 
- Rules of Art, can afterwards, in Practice, 
— | condemn and approve, perform and judg, 
in a quite different manner from what 


. 

1- — ee tea ane —o 

1. | Py 1 

— *The Rehearſal. . See Treatiſe III. pag. 259. and 
juſt above, pag. 277. in the Notes. 
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Mite thy 7 owledg juſt and true; it plainly 
Sche That, tho perhaps we are n 4 
een e yet we want what is of more 
oy ſequence, and can alone raiſe Wit to any 
, 8011 or Worth; even plain HoxxRxS· 
wn Te g u that Mo- 
RAL TRxurz, on which (as has 
often expreſsd in theſe * Volumes) Po- 
tick pony and Baur un er 


; Pages: didicit Patrie 74 4 & quid 

4:5 AMES: 

Quo amore ent, no ater. ama. 

| 2 . pare * 4 2 

| Q ſit 222 SA Judi een 

err 

© Reddere perſons ſeit convenientia cuique. 
Horat. de Arte Poet. v. 312, Oc 


wy 8 for this Species of Morality bc 
diingyit ſhes the Civil Offices of Lik, and 
; each becoming Perſonage or 
Character in this Scene; ſo neceſſary it 
is for the Poet and polite Author to be E . 
priz d of it, that even the Divine himſel 
may with juſter pretence he exem 
by fcom. the knowledg of this fort. pt 
5 . of Religious Diſcourſes has the 
advantage of that higher Scexe of * 


„„ tr £3 ww e A A _ Aatk tw 


N11 ß 


5 ® Pie. VOL. I. pag. 207, 208. and 277, 278; & 236, 
Ge. So above, pag. 260. and in the Notes. 
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cern, or Buſineſs, to be agreeable. And 
often when he wowd endeavour it, he 
becomes more than ordinarily diſpleafing. 
His Theater, and bat of the polite World, 
are very different: Inſomuch that in a 
Reverend AuTHOR, Or DECLAIMER 
of this ſort, we naturally excuſe the Igno- 
rance of ordinary Decoram, in what relates 
to the Affairs of our inferiour temporal 
World. But for the Pok T or genteei 
WIT EX, who is of this World merely, 
*tis a different Caſe. ' We may eaſily diſ- 
penſe with the loſs of indifferent Po x- 
TxY or Essav. A good Bargain it 
were, cou'd we get rid of every moderate 
Performance in this kind. But were we 
oblig'd to hear none but excellent S E R- 
MONS, nor read any thing, in the way of 


Devotion, but what was well writ; it might 


poſſibly go hard with many Chriſtian 
People, whoare at prefent fuch attentive 
Auditors and Readers. Eſtabliſhd Paf- 
tors have a right to be indifferent. But 
voluntary Diſcourſers and Attempters in 


Wit or Poetry, are as intolerable, when 


they are indifferent, as either Fiddlers or 
Porerat duci quia Cana fine iſtic. 
; Hor, Ars Poet. v. 376. 


Other 


ry, Which is above the level af human Ch. 2, 
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Miſe. 5. Other BAY ss and ' Poetafters ma be 


UYV lawfully baited; tho we Pe ſubmit 
oo our Bavs's: in e e 
H AD the uber of our Sabjscl. Ipeari- 

ſb: cofifider'd thorowly: of theſe literate 
Affairs, and found | how the Intereſt of 
Wit ſtood at preſent in our Nat ion, he 
wou'd have had ſo much regard ſurely to 
his on Intereſt; as never to have writ 
but in the ſingle Capacity either of mere 
1338 or that of AurHOR 12 
If he had reſolv'd never to pro- 

Adee a regular or legitimate Piece, he 
might pretty ſafely have writ on ſtill af. 
ter the rate of his firſt Volume, and mixt 
manner. He mg he: have been as Critical, 
as Satyrical, or as full of Raillery as he had 

pleas d. But to come a as a 

grave Actor upon the Stage, and expoſe 
himſelf to Criticiim in his turn, by giv- 
ing us a Work or two in form, after the 
ular manner of Compoſition, as we 

ſes in his ſecond Volume; this, I think, 
was no extraord inar Proof of his Judg- 
mentor Ability, in what related to his own 
n, . ee wr AA 


0 NE of theſe AT Pieces 2 In- 
QUIRY already examin'd) we have found 
to be wholly after the Manner, which in 


one of his critical Pieces he calls the Me- 


thodick. But his next Piece (the Mo- 
Es SF RALISTS, 
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ais re, Which we have now before us) Ch. 2. 
muſt, according to his own * Rules, be 


reckon'd as an Undertaking of greater 
weight. Tis not only at the: bottom, as 
Syſtematical, Didattick and Preceptive, as 
that other Piece of formal Structure; but 
it aſſumes another Garb, and more fa ſhio- 
nable Turn of Wit. It conceals what is 
Scholaftical, under the appearance of a po- 
lite Work. It aſpires to Dialogue, and 
carrys with it not only thoſe Poetick Fea- 
tures of the Pieces antiently call'd Mims; 


but it attempts to unite the ſeveral Perſo- 


nages and Characters in ON E Action, or 
Story, within a determinate Compaſs of 
Time, regularly divided, and drawn into 
different and proportion'd Scenes: And 
this, too, with variety of 8ST ILE; the 
Simple, Comic, Rhetorical, and even the 
Poetic or Sublime; ſuch as is the apteſt to 
run into Enthuſiaſm and Extravagance. 


So much is our Author, by virtue of this 
Piece t, 4 PoE T in due form, and by a 


more 


3 ; C 
; * 4 LE , « — —_—_ 


pe 


* Treatiſe III. pag. 193, Or. and pag. 257. | 
F That he is conſcious of this, we may gather from 


that Line or two of Advertiſement, which ſtands at 
the beginning of his firſt Edition.“ As for the Cha- 
« rafters, and Incidents, they are neither wholly feign'd 
« (ſays he) nor wholly true: but according to the Li- 
ce berty allow'd in the way of DIALOGUE, the 


„e principal Matters are founded upon Truth; and the 


« reſt as near reſembling as may be. *Tis a Sceptic re- 


* cites; and the Hero of the Piece paſſes for an En- 
W 8 | « thufiatt, 
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Mifc:5- more appa rent Claim, than if he had writ 
aA V or Dreametick Piece, in as regu- 


ton dor SM ge... 
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* whuſia#. If a perfect Character be wanting; tis the 
fame Caſe here, as with the Poets in ſomg of their 
©: bet Pieces. And this ſurely is a ſufficient Warrant 
tor the Author of a PHILOSOPHICAL 
©ROMANCE.”—Thus our Author himſelf; who 
th conceal, however, his frict Imitation of the an- 


tient pictich, DIAL'O GUE, bas prefix u an auilia- 


IJ. Title ta his Work, and given it the Sirname of 
RHAPSODY: As if it were merely of that Eſſay 
or mix ] Kind uf Works, which come abroad with an 
affected Air of Negligence and Irregularity. But 
Whatever our Author may have affected in his Title- 
Page, *was w little his Intention to write after that 
Model of ineocherent Workmanſhip, that it appears to 
717 againſt his Will, if this Dialague-Piece of his 
nas not the juſt Character, and correct Form of thoſe 
Antient Poem de ſeribd. He wou'd gladly have conſti- 


tuted ONE ſingle Adlion and Time, ſutable to the juſt 


Simplicity of thole Dramatick Works. And this, one 
wou'd think, was eaſy enough for him to have done. 
He needed only to have brought his firſt Speakers im- 
mediately into Action, and ſav'd the Narrative or Reci - 
ratibe part of PHILOCLES o PALEMON, 
by producing them as ſpeaking Perſonages upon his 
Stage. The Scene ſtill might have been the Park. 
From the early Evening to the late hour of Night, 


that the two Galants withdrew to their Town-Apart- 


ments, there was ſufficient time for the Narrator 
PHILOCLES to have rected the whole Tranſac- 
tion of the ſecond and third part; which wou'd have 
ſtood throughout as it now does: only at the Conclu- 
ſion, when the Narrative. or Recitative Part had ceas'd, the 
Simple and dire DIALOG UE won'd have again re- 
turn'd. By this means the Temporal as well as Local 
-Unity of the Piece had been preſer vd. Nor had our 
Author been neceſſitated to commit that Anachroniſm, of 
making his firſt Part, in order, to be laſt in time. 5 


Bur 
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Bur ir Locket) indeed, 7 as 

c Author, in his eritical Capac ö 
A te carry the refin'd Man- 
wy. accurate SIMPLICTT Y' of the 
Antients; he dares not, in his own Model 
and Principal Performance, attempt to 
units His Philoſophy in one ſolid and uni- 
form Body, nor carry on his Atgament i in 
ove Continbd Chain or Thirell. 1 
our Author's Timorouſneſs is viſible. | 
very Plan or Model of his Work, he 


FN indeed, to have been put to a hard 


ſhift, to 1 how or With what pro- 
bability he might introduce Men of any 
55 N Faſhion, reaſoning expreſly and 
purpoſely, without — or trifling, for 
two or three hours together, on mere 
PHILOSO PHY and MOR ALS. He 
finds theſe Subjects (as he confeſſes) ſo 
wide of common Converfation, and, 
ſo appropriated to the 
Sehool, the Univerſ itz-Chair, or Pulpit, that 
he thinks it hardly ſafe or practicable to 
treat of them elſewhere, or in a different 


Tone. He is forc'd therefore to raiſe par- 
ticular Machines, and conſtra in his princi- 


pal Characters, in order to carry a better 


Face, and dear himſelf out, againſt the 


appearance of Pedantry. Thus his Gen- 
Hemm-Philoſopher TH ROT Es, before 
he enters into his real Character, becomes 


2 — Preacher. And even when his 


real 


— Ap 
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— 


Mie. ;. real Character comes on, he hardly dares 
ſtandl it out; but to deal the better with 


\ 


©. 


| his-SreptckeBriend, be falls again to per- 


= 


dnating nd takes up the; Humour of. t 


| he 
Poet and Enthuſiaft. | PALEMON the Man 
of Quality, and Who is firſt, introduc'd, as 


Speaker in the Piece, muſt, for: fa{hion- 


ſake, appear in Love, and under a kind of 
Melancholy producd by ſome Miſadyen: 
tures in the World. How elſe ſhou'd he 


- be fuppts d ſo ſerious? PHITO E xs his 


Friend, (an airy Gentleman of the World, 
and a thorow;Raillyer) muſt have a home- 
Charge upon him, and feel the Anger of 
his grave Friend before he can be ſuppos'd 
gra ve enough to enter into a Philoſophical 
Diſcourſe. A quarter of an hour”s readir 

muſt ſerve to repreſent an hour or two's 
Debate. And a new Scene preſenting it- 
ſelf, ever and anon, muſt give Refreſh- 


ment, it ſeems, to the faint Reader, and 


remind him of the Characters and Buſineſs 


ne 0, 


Tis in the ſame view that we M1s- 
-CELLANARTAN Authors, being fearful 
of the natural Laſſitude and Satiety of 


our indolent Reader, have prudently beta- 
ken our: ſelves to the way of Chapters and 
Contents; that as the Reader proceeds, by 
frequent Intervals of Repoſe, contriv*d on 


purpoſe for him, he may from time to 
time beadvertis'd of what is yet to n 
Ry”. an 


Le gk LS As 


8 ˙ 5) uo pot 


7 


A K 9. eh 


4 


both in reſpect of Weiter and Reader, that | 1 
we ſee long Characters and Deſcriptions =_ 
at the head of ' moſt Dramatick Pieces, to — 2 
inform us of the Relations, Kindred, In- | 


derſtand the Plot, and find out the princi- 
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and be tempted thus to rene ẽ his Applica» Ch. 2. | 


81 


amazingly expreſs'd in this dumb manner, 1 
than ' tis preſum'd it poſſibly cou'd be by [ 
the Lines of the Drama itſelf; where the : | 
Partys alone are ſuffer'd to be Speakers. 


-?T'r's out of the ſame regard to Eaſe, 


tereſts and Deſigns of the Dramatis Perſo- 
nE: This being of the higheſt importance | 
to the Reader, that he may the better un- * 


pal Characters and Incidents of the Piece; 


which other ways cou'd not poſſibly diſco- = 
ver themſelves, as they are read in their = 
due order. - And to do juſtice to our Play- _— 


Readers, they ſeldom fail to humour our 
Poets in this reſpect, and read over the 
Characters with ſtrict application, as a ſort 


of Grammar, or Rey, before they enter on 9 
Vol. III. T the ſi 


r - Np Tr. cp in ets 
L * — * 


* the Piece it-ſelf. I know not whether they 
GYV wou'd do ſo much for any Philoſophical 


. e LU PN WY Area a> «ASIA DAI IF Onan . SEES es eu then ry brat 
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Piece in the world. Our Author . 
very much to queſtion it; and has there- 
fore made that part eaſy enough : Tho 


he had done as well, Moe Wa not to have 


gone out of his natural iro way, on this 
account. For with thoſe to whom ſuch 
Philoſophical Subjects are agreeable, it 
cou'd be thought no laborious Task to * 
the fame attention to Characters in 
lopae, as is given at the firſt entrance oy 
every Reader to the eaſieſt Play, compos?d 
of fewelt and plaineſt Perſonages. But for 


thoſe who read theſe Subjects with mere 


Supineneſs, and Indifference ; they will as 


much begrudg the pains of attending to 
the Characters thus 3 pointed 


out, as if they had only been iccernible 
by Inference and Deduction from the 


n the ths Oe ves, 


MORE Russ are gen by our 


* Author himſelf, for his avoiding the ai. 


rect way of Dratocue; which! at pre- 
ſent lies ſo low, and is ud only now 
and then, in our Party-Pamphlets, or neW- 
faſhion'd Theological Elſays. For of late, it 
ſeems, the Manner has been introduc'd 
into n eee or an 2 


— . i. 7 +tt e444. P 2” r 


* Py VOL. H. paze 187, 188. | 
: tempt 
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and Infideliry. The Burleſque-Divinicy 
grows raighriby in vogue. And the er y'd- 


1 


up Anſwers to heterodox Diſcourſes are 


generally ſuch as are written in Drollery, 
or with reſemblance of the facetious and 
humorous Language and Converſation. 


Jo to the everend Authors who can 
afford to be thus gay, and condeſcend to 
correct us, in this Lay- Wit. The Advan- 


ces they make in behalf of Piety and Man- 


ners, by ſuch a popular Stile, are doubt- 
leſs found, upon experience, to be very 


conſiderable. As theſe Reformers are nice- 
ly qualify?d- to hit the Air of Breeding 


and Gentility, they will in time, no doubt, 


refine their Manner, and improve this jo- 
cular Method, to the Edification of the 
polite World; who have been fo long ſe- 
duc'd by the way of Raillery and Mit. 
They. may do wonders by their Comick 
Musk, and may thus, perhaps, find 
means to laugh Gentlemen into their Re- 


ligion, who have unfortunately been 
laugh'd out of it. For what reaſon is 


there to ſuppoſe that Orthodox y ſhouꝰd 
not be able to laugh as agreeably, and 


with as much Refinedneſs, as Hereſy _ 


Infidelity? - 
vol. III. Tia Ar 


191 
tempt of Raillery and Humour, as a more Ch. 2. 
ſuoceſsful Method of dealing with | Hereſy VV 
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Arx preſent, it muſt beown'd, the Cha- 


rafters, or Perſonages, employ'd by our 


new orthodox Dialogiſts, carry with 'em 


but little Proportion or Coherence; and 
in this rape may be ſaid to ſute per- 
fectly with that figurative metaphorical 
Stile and rhetorical Manner, in which 
their Logick and Arguments are generally 
couch'd. Nothing can be more complex 
or multiform than their moral Draug his or 
Sketches of Humanity. Theſe, indeed, are 


5 


ſo far from repreſenting any particular 


MAN, or Order of Mx x, that they ſcarce 
reſemble any thing of the Rind. Tis by 
their Names only that theſe Characters are 
figur'd. Tho they bear different Titles, 
and are ſet up to maintain contrary Points; 
they are found, at the bottom, to be all 
of the ſame ſide, and, notwithſtanding 
their ſeeming Variance, to co-operate in 
the moſt officious manner with the Au- 
thor, towards the diſplay of his own pro- 
per Wit, and the eſtabliſhment of his pri- 
vate Opinion and. Maxims. They -are in- 
deed his very legitimate and obſequious 
Puppets; as like real Men in Voice, Action, 
and Manners, as thoſe wooden or wire In- 
ventions of the lower Stage. PHILo- 
THEUS and PHiLaTHEUS, 'PHILAu- 
Tus and PHiLALETHES are of one 
and the fame Order: Juft Tallys to one 
another: Queſtioning and Anſwering in 

- Concert, 


REFLECTIONS. 
Concert, and with ſuch a fort of Alter- 


native as is known in a vulgar Play, r 


where one Perſon lies down blindfold, and 
preſents himſelf as fair as may be, to a. 
ther, Who by favour of the Company, or 
the aſſiſtance of his Good-fortune, deals 
his Companion many a ſound Blow, with- 
o_ coming once into his Turn of hing 


TRAERE is the fame curious Mixture of 


Chance, and elegant Viciſſitude, in the Stile of 
theſe Mock-Perſonages of our new Theo- 


logical Drama; with this difference only, 


That after the poor Phantom or Shadow 


< of an Adverſary has faid as little for his 


„ Cauſeas can be imagin'd, and given his 


„Adverſary as many Opens and Advan- 


tages as cou'd be deſir'd, he lies down 
« for good and all, and paſſively fubmits 
„to the Killing Strokes of his unmerciful 


4 Conqueror. 


: 
- 
o * 
. 


| HaxDLyY, as I concelve, will it be 


objected to our Mox ALIS T (the Au- 
thor of the Philoſophick Dialogue above) 
4 That the Perſonages who ſuſtain the 
. © ſceptical or objecting Parts, are over-tame 


and tractable in their Diſpoſition.” Did 
I perceive any ſuch foul Dealing in his 
Piece ; I ſhou'd ſcarce think it worthy' of 
the Criticiſm here beſtow'd. For where 
Characters are not tolerably preſery'd, nor 

1 | Manners 
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Miſc. 5. Manners with any Similitude deſcrib'd,: 
even tho Ferſonages are exhibited, and 

" Plain Converſation, repreſented; there re: 
mains nothing but what is too groſs and 
| 15 monſtrous for Nan r or eee, | 


7 of » 
* 


TVI be alled 8 gs xerhaps, in an- 

1 to. What is BE IP Renn 

=p «-ſhou'd x Diarocue be wrought. up 
g & to the Exactneſs of theſe Rules; it 
s qught to becondemn'd;.as the worſe 
7 Piece, for affording the Infidel or Sceptiet 
< ſuch mag 10 s him the 
4 l e on. 


A b 62g Th 22 Dra- 
i LOGUE ſhou'd never 5 attempted; or, 
| if it be, the Partys-ſhou'd appear natural, 
and ſurh as 59 really art. If we paint at 

all; we ſhouſd endeavour to paint lite 

Efe, and draw Creatures as they are 
knowable, in their 18 Shapes and bet- 

ter Features; not in Metamorphoſis, not 
mangled, lame, diſtorted, aukard Forms, 

and impotent Chimera's. Atheiſts have 

their Senſe and Wits, as other Men; or 
ny is Ar REIS M © often challeng'd in 
fſhole of the letter Rank? Why charg'd fo 
\_ often to the account of Wit and tt 


as 
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WIE I to adviſe theſe Authors, to, 
wards whom TI am extremely well- affected 
on account. of their good-humour'd Zeal, 
and the ſeeming Soclableneſs of their Re- 
baz I ſhou d ſay to em, Gentlemen 
« Be not ſo cautious of furniſhing. yous 
* Repreſextative SCaeTICK With. too 
4 good. Argwmeats, or too ſhrewd a Turn 
4 of 5 r not ſo 1 of 
giving Quarter. Allow your Adverſa 
N. his full Reaſon, his Ingenuity, Senſe 
“and Art. Truſt to the chief Charadtes 
or HERO of your Piece. Make him as 
* dazling bright, as you are able. He 
* will undoubtedly overcome the utmoſt 
„Force of his Opponent, and diſpel the 
* Darkneſs. or Cloud, which the Adver- 
© fary may unluckily have raisd. But if 


8 FN. \J | | 
* : 45 


* hep you have fairly wrought, up your 


„ HAnutagoniſt to his due Strength and cog- 


* nizable Proportion, your chief Character 


« cannot afterwards prove a match for 
“ him, or ſhine with a ſuperiour Briglit- 
„ neſs; Whoſe Fault is it !——The Kub- 
&« jets ?———This, I hope, you will never 
_ © allow;-——Whoſe,, therefore, but 104r 


4 


« own ?——Beware then; and conſider 
“ well your Strength and Maſterſhip in 
« this manner of Writing, and in the qua- 
“ lifying Practice of the polite World, 
« &er you attempt theſe accurate and re- 

« fin'd Limnings or Portraitures of Man- 
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Miſc. 5.“ kind, or offer to bring Gentlemen on the 
s Stage. For if ral Gentlemen ſeduc'd, 
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Athen by their own Arms, and proper 
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as yu pretend, and made erroneous in 
«their Religion or Philoſophy, diſcover 
e got the leaſt Feature of their real Faces 
in your Looking-glaſs, nor know them 


e ſelves, in the lea 9 'by your Deſcr iption ; 


PR 


are refuted. How wittily ſoever your 
« Comedy may be,wrought up, they will 
“ ſcarce apprehend any of that Wit to. fall 
« upon themſelves.” They may Hugh in- 
« deed at the Diverſion you are pleas'd to 
« give em: But 4% Laugh perhaps may 
« ße different from what you intend. 
They may ſmile ſecretly to fee them- 
« ſelyes thus encounter'd ; when they find, 
« at laſt, your Authority laid by, and 
« your ſcholaſtick Weapons quirted, in fa- 
&« your of, this weak Attempt, To maſter 


« they will hatdly_ be ape to think they 
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_ THUS we have perform'd our critical 


Task, and rry'd our Strength, boch on 
our Author, and thoſe of his Order, who 
attempt to write in Dialogue, after the 
active dramatick, * mimical or perſonating 
Way; according to which a Writer is pro- 


perly poetical, 


see VOI. I. page 153, &e. W 
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VIA rombltte: -we ſhall examine in AY 
our LR x and laſt * en 
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Free · Thinlęrs. Their Cauſe, and 
Character. Diſhoneſty, a Half- 
Thought. Short-Thinking, Cauſe 
f Vice and Bigotry. — Agreement of 
Slavery and Superſtition L I- 
BERT x, civil, moral, ſpiritual.— 
rhe Free. thinking Divines.——Repreſenta- 
tives incognito.—Embaſſadggs from 
_ the Moon. Effectual Determination 


N 925 e and nee 
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Bull N G now come to the Concluſion 5 
of my Work ; after having defended 
the Cauſe of Criticks in general, and em- 
ploy*'d what Strength J had in that Science 
8 our adventurous Author in particu- 
I may, according to Equity, and 
with the better grace, attempt a line or 
two, 
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| Miſe-5- two, in defence of that Freedom of Thought 


LU 


which our Author has us'd, in ane of the 


1 k * 1 #4. 4 * Sa 7 : d 
Perſonages of his laſt . logue:T reatile,, 5 
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| Trzxn is good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 


Race of Mankind may appear, in other re- 
ſpects, they are nat always equal Thinkers, 


or of a like Ability in the Management 


of this natural Talent which we call 
THOuGHT. The Race, on this account, 
may therefore juſtly be diſtinguiſtrd, as 
they often are, by the Appellation of the 


Thinking, and the Unthinking. ſort. The 
mere Unthipking are ſuch as have not yet 


arriv'd to that happy Thought by which 
they ſhou'd obſerve, 'How neceflary 
“ Thinking is, and how: fatal the want 
< of it muſt prove to em. The Ihinb- 
ing part of Mankind, on the other ſide, 
having diſcover'd the Aſſiduity and In- 
duſtry requiſite to right Thinking, and 
being already cammend d THINK ERS up- 
on this Foundation; are, in the progreſs of 
the Affair, convinc'd of the neceſſity of 


thinking to good purpoſe, and carrying the 


Work to a rhorom Iſſue. They know that 
if they refrain, or ſton once, upon this 
Road, they had done as well never to have 


er aut. They are not fo ſupine as to be 


with-held by mere Lazineſs; when no- 


thing lies e to interrupt the free 
8 


Courſe and Progreſs of their Thought. 
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j | SOME Obſtacles, it's true, may, onthis. 
come a-crols.;. and Shadows of Reaſon; 
- | riſe up againſt RxASsOx itſelf. Bur if 
> | Men have once r eſpous'd the re. 
- | ſoning or thinking Habit; they will not 
„ | <afily be induc'd to lay the Practice down ; 
t they will not at an inſtant be arreſted, or 
1 || madeto ſtand, and yield themſelves, when 
, | chey come to ſuch a certain Boundary, 
's | Land-Mark, Poſt, or Pillar, erected here 
je or there (for what reaſon may probably 
je be gueſs d) with the Inſcription of a Ne 
et plus altra.. e 
ry I. TIs not, indeed, any Authority on 
nt Earth, as we are well aſſur'd, can ſtop us 
- Jon this Road, unleſs we pleaſe to make 
le, || the Arreſt, or Reſtriction, of our own ac- 
In. | cord. Tis our own Thought that muſt 
nd || reſtrain our Thinking. And whether the 
1p- reſtraining Thought be juſt, how ſhall' we 
; of || ever judg, without examining it freely, 
of and out of all conſtraint? How ſhall we 
the || be ſure that we have juſtly quitted Rx A- 
hat SON, as too high and dangerous; too 
this || aſpiring or preſumptive; if thro Fear of 
ave any kind, or ſubmitting to mere Com- 
be || aud, we quit our very examining 
no- Thought, 2 in the moment, ſtop ſhort, 
free ſo as to put an end to further Thinking 
| on the matter? Is there much difference 


between 


A, 
- 
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Mife.« 55 between this Caſe, and that of the obe- 
dient Beaſts of Burden, who ſtop preciſe- 
ly at their appointed Inn, or at whatever 
Point the Charivteer, or Gebern of the 
Nein, thinks fit to give the ſignal for *. 
3 755 Dee Os $a . e ws Tj | 
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1 Cn NOT + but Bum Hanes Oey 
T hat of all Species of Creatures ſaid com- 
monly to have Brains; the moſt- inſipid, 
wretched - and prepoſterous are thoſe, 
whom, in juſt P ropriety of 2 we 
«oof or ent aid 1 - 


wok 


1 Havs often win Pretenders” o 
Wir break out into admiration, on the 
fight of ſome-raw, heedlefs, unthinking 
Gentleman; declaring on "this occaſion 
That they eſteem d it the happieſt Caſe in 

the W orld“ Never to think, or trouble 
4 one's Head with Study or Conſt ideration.” 

This L have always look d upon as one of 

the higheſt Airs of Diſtinction, which the 

ſelf admir ing Wits are us'd to give them- 

ſelves, in publick Company. Now the 

_ Eecho or Antiphony which theſe elegant Ex- 
claimers hope, by this Reflection, to draw 

neceſſarily N their Audience, is, That 

* they theinſolves are over-fraighted with 

„ this Merchandize of THoucnT; and 

. 4 have not only enough for Rallam, but 

ſuch a Cargo over and above, as is e- 

« * nough” to fink 'em by its Weight.” 1 

am 


- * * 
„ an 1 a oa r 1 — A _ 


am apt however to imagine of theſe Gen- Ch. 3. 


>. tlemen, That it Was never their over-think- SW 
ring that oppreſsd them, and that if their 

| Thought had ever really become oppreſ- 
4 | five to 'em, they might rather thank 
I | themſelves,: for having ander- thought, or 
I || reaſowd ſhort, ſo as to reſt fatisfy'd with a 
e, | very ſuperficial: Search intoi Matters of 
a- | the firſt and higheſt Importance. 


e, | LF, for example, they over-Iook'd the 
re chief Enjoyments of Life, which are founded 
in Hozefty and a good Mind; if they pre- 
I ſum'd were Life to be fully worth what 
70 its tenacious Lovers are pleas'd to rate it 
ne at; if they thought pablick Diſtinction, 
8 Fame, Power, an Eſtate, or Title to be of 
the ſame value as is vulgarly conceiv'd, 
in or as they concluded, on a firſt Thought, 
le BY without further: Scepticiſm or Afﬀter-Deli- 
„ i beration ; *tis no wonder, if being in time 
of become ſuch mature Dogmatiſts, and well- 
ne practis'd Dealers in the Affairs of what 
n. they call a Settlement or Fortune, they are- 
he | fo hardly put to it, to find eaſe or reſt 
x. | within themſelyes. fs vo £233 conn 


at | Tres: are thedeeply-loaded and over- 
th penſive Gentlemen, who eſteeming it the 
1d | trueſt Wit to purſue what they call their 
ut Intereſt, wonder to find that they are ſtill 
e- as little at eaſe when they have ſucceeded, 
1 as when they firſt attempted to advance. 
N THERE 


zo2 nere 


i 
', 8 can: never rl (Self-Bp 
went than in theſe ſuppos'd wiſe. 2 
and ſeiſſu Computers of Happineſs and 
private Good; - whoſe Purſuits of Iutereſt, 
whether for this World or another, are 
attended with the fame ſteddy Vein of 
cunning and low Thought, ſordid Delibe- 
rations, perverſe. and. crooked : F ancys, ill 
Diſpoſitions, and falſe Reliſhes of Life and 
Manbirc.. The moſt negligent undeſign- 
leſs Rale Wer ee 
— bleneſs, Eaſe, Tranquillity, and Eree- 
dom from worldly Dane thin in reality 
more of Worth, Virtue, and Merit, than 
ſuch grave Plodders, and * ey 
Kemenas theſe. © 


| I at happens, ee 5 theſes gra- 

7 yer, more circumſpect, and deeply inte- 

1 reſted Gentlemen, have, fur ther Souls 
| ſake; and thro a — Froviſion for Here. 
f | | 

| 

| 
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after, engag d in certain Speculations of 
RETLIGITIOxN; their new Thoughts upon 
this weighty Subje ct being ſo croſs?d and 
| thwarted by thoſe Half-1 Thoughts and raw 
4 IlImaginations above-mention'd, they are 
I by naturalconſequence diſabled in this ra- 
E tonal Purſuit; and being neceſſitated thus 

to [become 'Short-Thinkers, are contented 
to go no further than they are led by 
to n under duch . 

1 a 


ab io. ae we Me 
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pears ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd in Nature it- 
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and Perplexitys, the appl aint for Ch. 3. 
n and Cate, 1 05 2 


Ir has been the main 8 and prin- 
cipal End of theſe Volumes, To aſſert 
the Reality of a BRAux and CHARN 
4 in Moral as well as Natural Subjects; 
« and to demonſtrate the Reaſonableneſs 
« of 2 proportionate Tas TE, and deter. 
4 minate Cnorcx, in Life and Manners.” 
The SAN DAR PD of this kind, and the 
noted Character of Moral Turk ap- 


ſelf, and ſo widely diſplay'd thro the in- 
telligent World, that 2 is no Genius, 
Mind, or thinking Principle which 1s not 
conſcious of it. Even the moſt refracto- 
ry and obſfinate Underſtandings are by 
2 Repriſes or Returns of Thought, on 
every occaſion,” :convinc'd of this Tal 
tence, and neceſſitated to acknowledg the 
Riour and WROROG of chis kind. | 


'T 1s evident that ben e the Mind, 
influenc'd: by Paſhon or Humour, conſents 
to any Action, Meafure, or Rule of Late 
contrary to this governing STANDARD 


and primary Me aSurs Of Intelligence, it 
can only be thro a falſe Thought, a Scanti- 


neſs of Judgment, and a. Detect in the ap- 
plication of that anavoidable Impreſſion and 
firſt natural Rule-of Honey and Worth ; 


ur which, Whatever is ad ranc'd, 
WI 


304 MisckLLAN RO gs. 
Miſc.s. will be of no other moment than ediren= || * 
cer a Life diſtracted, incoherent, full of || 7 

F 


I Irreſolution, Repentance, a 2 pong 
FOI =: £9039 ni, 


| TD Hus every e ami Wen te 
of Life can only happen from a partial I a 
and narrow View of Happineſs and Good. || ſe 
Whatever takes from the Largenefi or Free- || © 
dom of Thought, muſt of neceſſity detracct - 
from that firſt Reliſh, or Tas on unn 
en and Ae 5 


Boi R ages when the Bye & Ave: 
tite is eagerly fix'd on Trea ure, and the . 
mom d Bliſs of Bags and Coffers; tis plain Is. 
there is a kind of Faſcination in the caſe, ot 
The Sight is inſtantly” diverted from all I pl 
other Views of Excellence or Worth. he 
And here, even the Vulgar, as well as the Ian 
more Liberal part of Mankind, diſcover || _ 
the contracted Genius, and acknowledg 0 
= N ones of Rach. a en Fr 
e- £4 | La 
IN Luxuey agd de wa ok yo 
eben how far Thought is oppreſs'd, 
and the Mind debar'd from juſt Reflec- cri, 
tion, and from the free Examination and 12 
Cenſure of its own Opinions or Maxims, I in 
on which . Conduct of a Life! 18 form'd. Co 


Eine in . complicated Good of vul- |. 1 
gar kind, which we. commonly call Ix- Þ an 
by TERES Ty 9 
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„ | T=EREST; inwwhich:we: comprehend both Ch. 3. 
f | Pleaſure; Ric hes Pumer, and other exteriour SVN. 
| Adwantages; we may diſcern how a faſci- 
nated Sight contrabts a Genius, and by 
ſhortning the View even of that very In- 
tere t Hic it ſeeks; betrays the KN AVE, 
and neoeſſitates the ableſt and wittieſt Pro- 
ſelyte of the kind, to expoſe: himſelf on 
enn Emergency and ſudden Turn- 
5361-0 YOW: nin 67 
Bur above all other inflaving Viees; 
and Reſtrainers of :Reaſon and juli Thought, 
the Moſt evidently ruinous and fatal to 
the Underſtanding is that of, Sur ERSTI- 
e || Ton, BIGO TRT, and vulgar ENT Hu- 
n SIASM. This Paſſion, not contented like 
e. other Vices to deceive, and tacitly ſup- 
plant our Reaſon, profeſſes open War, 
1; || holds up the intended Chains and. Fetters; 
e and declares i its Reſolution to en Le Ba 
g {Fi Darnifieda] Managers of this human 
Frailty. declaim againſt Free- Thought, and 
I Latitude of Underſtanding. To go be- 
y yond'thoſe Bounds of thinking which they 
„ have preſcrib'd, is by them declar'd 4 Sa- 
c- |f crilege. To them, FERREDOM of Mind, 
d I MASTERY of Senſe, and 4 LiBERTY 
„ in Thoaght and Aion, im plies -Debauely 
. Corruption, and Depravity. d E 


I wo 
» * 
et © - 7 


- 
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u. | In conſequence of their moral 8 
N- and political „„ they can in- 
T5 Vo Le III. U | deed 
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Miſc. q; deed advanoe no better Notion of human 
UVV Happineſs and Enjoy ment, than that which 
| is in every reſpect the moſt oppoſite: to Li- 
bertyh. Tis to them; doubtleſs that we 
owe the Opprobriouſneſs and Abuſe of 
thoſe naturally honeſt Appellations of 
Free- Livers, Free- Thiulers, Latitudinarians, 
or Whatever other Character implies a 
Largeneſs of Mind and generous Uſe. of | 
Underſtanding. Fain wou'd they con- 
found Lirentiouſacſs in Morals, with Liberty | 
in Thought and Action; and make the. Li. | 
lertine, who has the leaſt Maſtery of him - 
ſelf, reſemble is direct Oypoite. For ſuch : 
indeed is the Man of reſolute Purpoſe and 
immovable r e to REASO 15 * 
inſt every thing that Paſton, Prepoſſeſſion, | 
6575 ——— advance in — of | « 
ought eſſe. Seldom do theſe Expoſitars ever iſ | 
ail of bringing the Thought of LIBER 
TY into diſgrace. Even at the expence of |} - + 
Virtue, and of that very Idea of Goor- 8 
NESS on which they build the Myſterys n 
of their profitable Science, they reverſe all a 
moral Philoſophy, reſine on | Selfſhnef, a 
tl 
1 
* 
tl 
L 


and explode Generoſity; promote a faviſb 

Obedience in the room of voluntary Duty, 

and free Service; exalt blind Ignorance for 

Devotion, recommend low Thought, decry 

EReaſon, extol + Voluptuouſneß, Wilfulneſs, 
Vaindicativeneſi, Arbitrarineſs, Vain-Glory, ¶ ce 


and even * feify thoſe weak Paſſions ce 


EVOL pa eee e | A 
| wolf bf 8 SEE > %gh | 2 PS Which EN 


REvtzorrons) = for 


whichare "wig gg da Orna- Chi. 3. 
ment of Human Nature. bold be Tout! er, Ns in 
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Bur ſo far. lip fans as Mama of 
LiBE&TY to indulge ſuch Paſſſons as 
theſe, that whoeveraGts:at any time un- 
der the power of any:'/ingle-one, may be 
faid to have already provided for himſelf 
an abſolute Maſter. And he io lives un- 
der the power of a whole Race (ſince tis 
ſcarce poſſible to obey one without the 
other) muſt of neceſſity undergo the worſt 
of Servitudes, under e maß rr e 
and domincering Lords. ub 10 82 
n wr this ibn Raubes © even the Wris 
ters for Entertainment can inform us; how- 
ever Others may moralize who diſcourſe or 
write (as they pretend) for Profit and In- 
—ſtruction. "The PoE rs even of the wan 
f ton ſort, give ample Teſtimony of this 
> || Slavery and Wrerchedaeſs of Vite. T. = 
may extol Voluptuouſneſs to the Sys, 1 
and point their Wit as ſharply as they are : 
„ able againſt: a virtuous State. But when 
they come afterwards'to-pay:the neceſſary. 
„ Tribute to their commanding Pleaſures 3 
Yr we hear their pathetick Moans, and find 
the inward Diſcord and Calamity of their 
5 Lives. Their Example is the beſt of Pre- 
„ cepts; ſince they conceal nothing, are ſin- 
ns | cere, and ſpeak their Paſſion out aloud. 
5. And tis in this that the very worſt of 
h Yo L. III. ** 2 | | Poets 
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Miſes. Poets may juſtly be prefer d to the genera- 
WYV lity of modern Philoſophers, or other formal. 


Writers of a yet more ſpecious name. The 
Moszs Papils never fail to expreſs their 
Paſſions, and write juſt as they feel. Tis 
not, 3 in their nature to do other- 
are under the power of that natural Ex- 
thuſiaſm which leads em to what is higheſt 
in their Performance. They follow Na- 
ture. They move chiefly as ſhe moves in 


dem; without Thought of diſguiſing her 


free Motions, and genuine Operations, for 
the ſake of any Scheme or Hypotheſis, which 
they have form'd at leiſure, and in parti- 
cular narrow Views. On this account, 
tho at one time they quarrel perhaps with 
VIX T uE, for reſtraining em in their for- 
bidden Loves, they can at another time 


make her ſufficient amends; when with 


indignation 2 l complain 9 That | M E- 
KIT Per es ed, and their worthleſs 
Rival prefer'd before them.. 
C.ontrane lucrum nil valere candidum 
Pauperis ingenium? | 


And thus even in common Elegiack, in 
Song, Ode, or Epigram, conſecrated to Plea- 
ſure it-ſelf, we may often read the dolo- 


14 . — 
nn Mt. —_— 


— 


f 


\ * Treatiſe II. page 141. 
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OU 


they indulge their Vein, and 


e o „ ot rin ed SY a. es... © 


us 


„ Me NS. 12 


rous Confeſſion in behalf of Virtue, and Ch. I; 
ſon, at the bottom, how the Caſe ſtands: ND. 


- Naw vere V 0ces tum demam raum: un 
auen AE Car rings Tarr 


. CIT 7785 3111 
The airy Poets, in cheſs Firs, © can, as freely 


as the Tragedian, condole with VIR T uk, 


a bemoan, Kay caſe of Jufering Mex 1. 


n. Oppreſſor ors: og, the Proud Mas? s 
Contumely, 5 

The Inſolence of Office, ad 180 . 

N patient TER ERIT Wy . tp e 
ee, e e 
＋. HE, e Chiefs. may. give OR 

reaſon they think fit for their Humour of 

repreſenting our mad Appetites (eſpecially 


that of Love) under the ſhape of Ur- 
chins and wanton Boys, ſcarce out of 
their State of Infancy. I he original De- 
ſign, and Moral of this Fiction, I am per- 
ſuaded, was to:ſhew us, how little there 
Was of Great and Heroick in the Govern- 
ment of theſe Pretenders, how truly weak 
and childiſb they were in themſelves, and 
how much lower than mere Children we 
then became, when we. ſubmitted our- 
ſelves to their blind T. utorage. There 
was no fear leſt in this Fiction the boyiſh 


Nature ſhou'd be miſconſtru'd as innocent 


and gentle. The Storms of Paſſion, fo 


VU 3 Well 


4 8 
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Well Known in every kind, kept the J. 

9 ramiti Qdaliey of aw wanton'Race ſuffi- 

CTiently in view. Nor cou'd the Poet's 

Deſeription fail to bring to mind their 

ö miſchievous and malignant Play. But when 

the Image of imperious Threatning and ab- 

ſolate Commanu, Was Join d 0 that of - 

noranbe, Plein, and Folly; the Notion 

Was Cotpleared, of char U rrerchedd N- 

viſp State, which modern Libertines, in! 

conjun&ion with: ſome of 4 graden Cha-. 

* admire, and repreſent; as the moſt - 

eligible of any.“ Happy Condition!“ 

(ys one) „Happy Life, that of the in- 
= * 4g 4 Pass lo Ns; might we purſue it 

Miſerable Condition! Miſerable . 

166! Life, that of RERASON and [FORT OE, F 

106? which: We are *bid purſue !? 1 1 

5 Wits TT THC) 3 . 7 

2 is the ſabe, it ſeems, 0 id Men, | 

in "Morals, as in Politichs. When they | 

Have been unhappily born and bred to 

"SLAVERY, they are fo far from being 

ſenſible of their ſlaviſb Courſe of Life, or | -« 

of that ill Uſage, Indignity and Miſery || - 

they. ſuſtain; that they even admire their 

on Condition: and being us'd to think | = 

ſ port, and carry their Viems no further than 

7” -Yhoſe Bounds Which: were early preſcrib'd | -« 

to em; they look upon TY RANNY as It 

4 Tatural Cafe, and think Mankind in ny 1 


i 


w=__ A 
— p; — 


| 1 
e 


SP 


=—_ M Men, 


RENWNLXUTIeNSs. 


fort" of dangerous and degenerate State, Ca. —. 


when undler the power of Lows, and in the VS 
4 8 " fret Government.” FE pt 

79 eoviotiotoiit nISv 2 UI c 1 819712 | 
W may bytheſe Refliionecme-e ca- 
ly 1to-apprehend' Who they Were that, 
brought Reaſon and He 
iſprace; and made the no- 


uflder d 


bite CT a (that's A 'Free-Thinker ) 


ro hecome invidious. © Tis no wonder if 
the ume Interpreters wou'd have 1 
alſolto he eſteëmd rec in their Lives 

Maſters of gobil Diving, who are the e lest 


Maſters of themſelves, and the moſt im- 


tent in Paſſion and Humour, of all 
Thin: Fellbw2Creatures.” But far be it, 
ad far ſurely Will it ever be, from an 


wortiy Genius, to be conſenting to ſud 


2 Langusg e, and Abuſe of Words. Por 
my own part, I thorowly - -confide in the 
gol Powers of RRASON, „ That LI. 
'& zgRTY and FEE Dow ſhall never, 
__ any Attifice or Deluſion,” be made co 

dafs with: me as frightful Sounds, or as 
* 3 «-reproachful, or invites, in any:ſenſe.” | 


M00 AN no More allow: that to de Free- 


Auseg, where unlimited Paſſion, and un- 
examin'd Fancy govern, than I can allow 


that to be a Free Government where the 
mere People govern, and not the Laws. 

For no People in a Civil State can: poſſibly 

be 1225 hen they are otherwiſe govern'd 

U 4 than 
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Miſc. 5. than by ſuch Lans as they, themſelves 
have conſtituted, or to yhich they have 
freely given Conſent.) Nam to be:releas'd 
| from theſe, ſo as to govern themſelves by 
5 each Day's Will or Fancy and to vary 
on every Turn the Rule and Meaſure of 
Government, without reſpett to any an- 
tient Conſtitutions or Eſtabliſhments, or 
to the. ſtated and fix de Rules of Equi- 
ty and Juſtice; is as, certain Slavery, as 
zit is Violence, Diſtragt ien and Miſery; 
ſuch as in the Iſſue muſt prove the Eſta- 
raum and alſolute Domi sion. 
JCC.C00Ä- - comet at 209009 
I the Determinationsof- Life, and in 
the Cheicę and Government of Actions, 
he alone is re who has Within Himſelf 
2 Hipdrance, - or Controul, in acting 
What he himſelf, by his bet Juag ment, and 
Vie agree, poſſibly With it-ſelf; or 
ce d the vicious any way reconcile the 
various Judgments of their inward Coun- 
Jellors; they might with Juſtice perhaps 
aſſert their Liberty and Independency. 
But; Whilſt they are neeeſſitated to fol- 
Ae leaſt, What, in their ſedate hours, 
they moſt; approve; hilſt they are paſ- 
_ + tively aſſign'd, and made over from one 
Poſſeſſor to another, in contrary Ex- 
tremes, and to different Ends and Purpo- 
ſes, of -which they are themſelyes wholly 
abs . Oo. ignorant ; 
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EE Esel tis evident That the 3 Ch. 3. 
2 turn. their Eyes (as many times they are 
] oblig'd): towards Virtue and a Free Life, the 
more they muſt conſeſs their Miſery; and 
4 Subjection. They diſcern their own Cap- 
f {| [tivity but not e and Reſolution 
I ſufficient--to redeem (themſelves, and be- 
r | comerherr,qwp, Such is the real Tragick 
- | Statez as che old Tragediar repreoues ie: | 
8 II. a 
5 + ee ee probogae, 

- fil „Hager Kae. WN v1} 101 45 

- 14 101 v, 0 Senn 


Andi thus the hi igheſt Goin, and-moſtre- | 
1 £ Wills, contribute to the loweſt = 
n Servirud e and moſt ſuhmiſſive State. 4 
Reaſon and Virtue alone can beſtow Li- F | 
f | -3ERT;Sx. Vice is unworthy, and; unhap- 


Py, on this account only, That it is 
; Joh and oY e 2 
d 304 5 A BY” 0 
Jy 
e 1 HU: S. Lake, 3 the Cauſe. of 
5 L1zz&Ty, in general; and having vin- : 
8 dicated, withal, our Author's particular 
Freedom, in taking the Perſon of a Scep- 
1 | Hick, 8 M6: has done in this a Treatiſe; 
k n 
(- 93 e Pater di vum, feng punire Tyrannos 
e Hlaud ali. ratione velis, chm dira libido 

Moverit ingenium ferventi tincta veneno, 

— Virtutem videant, intabeſcantque relict. 
* | Perſ. Sat. 3. 
y 1 ka! . us Jia TeNH,RZu lau. Ovy3s 3 ages 


ö c ada wy BerevudT al: * Med. Act. 4. 
2 x we 
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Nite, — Won perhaps, in compliance with 
Cuſtom,- juſtly | rofinins ito add 
ea — in defence of the ſame kind 
of: Freedom we have aſſum'd in theſe 
latter elne, Comments; iſinde it 
-won'd: doubrleſs be very unreaſogable: ant 
-urjuſt; for thoſe who had ſofretlyplay't 
he Cnitich, to expect any thing Kſs/than 
the fame free Fenris, — thore . 
Criticiſm 1 in return. | 1 
4. for the Stile. ur e # OY in 
theſe Comments; tis very different, we 
find; and varies in proportion With the 
Hurßbr admented,; and With the A ifferent 
Cburacters ane Perſors frequentl intro 
duc an the origifal Freatiſes. 80 that 
tliere Will undoubtedly be Scope el 
for Cenſure and Correction. LA ; 


12 Dat — "Nis 


- 


As for the Obſervations on ANT1- 
QUITY; we have in moſt Paſſages, ex- 
cept the very common and obvious, pro- 
duc'd our Vouchers and Authoritys in our 
:0wn behalf. What may be thought of 
our Judgment or Senſe i in the Application 
of theſe Authoritys, and in 5 Deduc- 
tions and Reaſonings We have form'd from 
fſuch learned Topieks, muſt be ſubmitted 
to the Opinion of the Wife and hell. 


LN Mona 15, of Which the very force 


"508 ina Love f Diſcipline, and in a wil. 
lingneſs 
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| ant erin to redreſſ and rettify falſe Thought, Ch. 3. 
Views; we cannot but pa- SWW 
tiently bet? Redreſs and amicable Cen- 
ſure from the ſole competent Judges, rhe 
Wiſe and Gobd; whoſe Intereſt it Has been 
our We Endeavour to advance. | OF myY 
Tus ow Subj e& on | which Soon 
perfectly ſecure, ond without fear of any 
_ juſt: Cenfure or Reproach, is that of 
FAT H, and Orthodox BRHLIE EF. For in 
0 the firſt place, it Will appear, that thro u 
e profound Refpect, and religious Venera- 
e tion, we have forborn ſo much as to name 
t 
* 


r 


any of the facred and ſolemn Myſterys of 
* Revelation." And, in the next Place, 
t as we can with confidence declare, that 
t We have never in any Writing, Publik 
I or private, attempted ſuch dich Re- 
ö ſearches, nor have ever in Practice àc- 
= quitted our: ſelves otherwiſe than às juſt 
Conformiſts to the lawful Church; ſo we 
> | - may, in a proper Senſe, be ſaid faithfully 
r and dutifully to ee thoſe holy Myſterys, 
Ff even in their minuteſt Particulars, and 
n without the leaſt Exception on account of 
= | their amazing Depth. And tho We afe 
n | ſenſible that it wou'd be no ſmall hard- 
d hip to deprive others of a liberty of exa- 
mining and ſearching, with due Mode- 
fy au nnen, into che nature of 
8 * 4 
| Supra, pag. 70% 717) | 
OS . | thoſe 
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Miſc.5..thioſe Subjects; yet as for our- ſelves, who 

WYV have not the leaſt ſcruple whatſoever, we 
pray not any ſuch Grace or Favour in our 
behalf: being fully aſfur'd of our own ſted- 
dy Orthodoxy, Reſignation, and intire Submiſ- 
fon to the truly Chriſtian and Catholick 
Doctrines of our Holy Church, as by Law 
eſtabliſb d. FARO 7550/0 i110 2317 1 
. 200. IIB VIE 
Is true, indeed, that as to C x1 T 1- 
EAL Learning, and the Examination of 
Originals, Texts, Gloſſes, various Readings, 
Stiles, Compoſitions, Manuſcripts, Compile- 
ments, Editions, Publications, and other 
Circumſtances, ſuch as are common to the 
Sacred Boots, with all other Writings and 
Literature; this We have confidently aſ- 
ſerted to be a juſt and lawful Study. We 

| have even repreſented this Species of Cri- 

| .ticiſm as neceſſary to the Preſervation and 

| Purity of that Sacred Scripture, which 

| has been ſo miraculouſly preſery'd in its 

| ſucoeſſive Copys and Tranſcriptions, un- 

der the Eye (as we muſt needs ſuppoſe). 

of holy and learned Criticłs, thro ſo ma- 

ny dark Ages of Chriſtianity, to theſe lat- 

| ter times; in which Learning has been 

een 4 % 
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Bu x if this critical Liberty raiſes any 
© jealouſy againſt us, We ſhall beg leave 
of our offended Reader to lay before 

him our Caſe, at the ver) wort: — 


oO. Rd. SLSR EE. rs 
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if on ſuch a naked. Expoſition, it be 
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found criminal, we may be abſolutely con- NS 


demn d; if otherwiſe, acquitted, and with 
the ſame favour; indulg d, as others, in the 
ſame Circumſtances, have been before us. 


ON this occaſion therefore, we may be 


4 — 


allow'd to borrow ſomething from the 


Form or Manner of our Dialogue-Au- 


thor, and repreſent a Converſation of the 
fame free nature as that. recited by our 


Author in his * Night-Scene : where the 


ſuppos'd Sc ENT ICE or Free-Thinker de- 
livers his Thoughts, and reigns in the 
Diſcourſe, 


T WAs in a more conſiderable Com- 
pany, and before a more numerous Au- 
dience, that not long ſince, a Gentleman 
of ſome Rank (one who was generally 
eſteem'd to carry a ſufficient Caution ow 
Reſerve in religious Subjects of Diſcourſe, 
as well as an apparent Deference to Re- 
ligion, and in particular to the national 
and eſtabliſh'd Church) having been pro- 
vok'd by an impertinent Attack of a cer- 
tain violent bigotted Party, was. drawn 
into an open and free Diſcourſe in de- 


fence not only of Free-Thinking, but Free- 


7— — f > £ - 2 18 £1 — 2 — — — 


2 — 
7 


* VOL. II. pag. 321, G. 
, 5 > 


N Profeſing 8 
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L and Diſcourſin 18, in Matters rela- i: 
ell Zion And Faith. 6 


SOME «ap the Sen bo 8 af 
ter daes made bold with him, as'to | © 
what they fancy d to be his Principle, be- 
Pa an to urge © The Neceſlity of reducing 
Men 5 one Profeſſion and Belief.” And 6 
= 45 Gentlemen, eben of thoſe 'who || © 
25 fs'd for moderate in their way, ſeem'd fo 

to give into this Tęalot-Gpinion as to 
a fee, 0 That notwithſtanding the right 
Method was not yet found, tas high- 
4 ly requiſite bel ſome Way ſhoud be 


« thought on, to reconcile Differences in || © 
„Opinion; ſince ſo long as this Variety | © 
« ſhowd laſt, RELIGION, they 0 i 
9 * cowd never be ſucceſsfully 2 advanc' : 


To this our Gentle at firſt, an- 

5 cer coldly, That“ What was impoſſi- 
ble to be done, cou'd not, he thought, 
< be properly purſu'd, as neceſſary to be o 
We; ae Fo the Raillery being ill taken, Ih 
he was forc'd at laſt to defend himſelf ri 
the beſt he cou'd, upon this Point; « That fi 
Variety of Opinion was not to be curd.” || G 
And “ That *twas impoſſible. All ſhow'd a, 
bane, be of one Mind. . t 


— 4 WII know, aid "Ve « That many | © 
“ pious Men ſeeing the Inconveniences 
Res RN the Diſ-union of Perſuaſions and 
; « Opinions 


P Q er a EN 
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0 „Opinions accidentally produces, 
« thought themſelves "oblls d to flop this 4VW 
« Inundation of Miſchief, and F have 
© made Attempts accord ingly. Some 
have endeavour'd to unite theſs Frac- 
tions by propounding fuch a Gul p e, 
4 as'they were all bound to follow ; - hop- 
“ ing that the Unity of 4 Guide, wou fd 
* have produc'd Unity of Minds. But 
« who this Gu1Þz fhou'd be, after all, 
* * became ſuch a Queſtion, that was made 
„part of that Fire it-ſelf which was to be 
« extinguiſh'd. Others thought of a 
4% RULE ——This was to be the cffec- 
« tual Means of Union! This was to do 
„the Work, or nothing cou'd !—— But 
< © ſuppoſing all the World had been a- 
4 Steed on this Ru E, yet the Interpre- 
«© 7ationof it was ſo full of variety, that 
« thicallo became part of the Diſeaſe.” 


'T HE Cempaay, upon this Preamble 
of. our Gentleman, preſs'd harder upon 
him, than before; obj jecting , the Autho- 
rity 'of Holy Scripture againſt him, and af- 
firming this to be of -it-ſelf a ſufficient 
Guide and Rule. IT hey urg'd again and 
aga in that known Say ing of a fam'd Con- 
troverſial Divine of our Church againſt 
the Divines of another, © That the Scrip- 


* ture, the Scripture was the Religion of 


9 * Projeſtanrs,” 


To 


have Ch. . 
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iir cini 
Io this our Gentleman, at firſt, reply*d | 
only, by deſiring them to explain their 

word SCI TRE, and by inquiring 

concerning the Original of this Collection 

ol antienter and latter Tracts, which in 

eneral they comprehended under that 

Title. Whether it were the Apocryphal 

SCRIPTURE, or the more Canonical? 

The Fall or the Half-authoriz'd ? . The 

Doubiful, or the Certain? The Controver- 

ted, or Un controverted? The ſingly-read, 

or that of various Reading? The Text of 

theſe Manuſcripts, or of thoſe? The Tran- 

ſcripts, .Copys, Titles, Catalogues of | this 

Church and Nation, or of that other? Of 

this Sect and Party, or another? Of thoſe 

ö in one Age call'd Ox T HO PDOx, and in 

5 poſſeſſion of Power, or thoſe who in a- 

| nother -overthrew. their Predeceſſors Au- 
| 2 and in their turn alſo aſſum'd the 

g 
| 
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| Guardianſhip and Power of Holy Things? 
| For how theſe ſacred Records were guar- 
| ded in thoſe Ages, might eaſily (he ſaid) 
| be imagin'd by any one who had the leaſt 
3 Inſight into the Hiſtory of thoſe TIMES 
which we call'd primitive, and thoſe 
CHARACTE 1 whom we ſtil'd 
HEAT HERS of the Church, 


r 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 4% IT, muſt be confeſsd (continud he) 
| „ *twas a ſtrange Induſtry and «nlucky 
| 

| 

| 


My — 92 YT A 


« Diligence which was us'd, in this re- 
N & ſpect, 


** 


a e 


on CD 8 ee Py 


Fl. % 1 


Nrrrreriese 
« ſpect, by theſe Eccleſiaſtical Fore- E A- 


© THERS. Of all thoſe Hereſys which 


« gave them Imployment, we have ab- 
＋ Aelurely no Record, or Monument, but 
hat themſelves who were Adverſarys 
“ have tranſmitted to us; and we know 
„that Adverſarys, eſpecially ſuch who 
“ obſery'd all Opportunitys to diſcredit 
both the Perſons and Doctrines of their 
« Enemys, are not always the beſt Re- 
« corders or Witneſſes of ſuch Tranſac- 
tions. We fee it (continu'd he, in a 


< very emphatical, but ſomewhat embar- 


„ raſs'd Stile) We ſee it nom in this very 
Age, in the preſent Diſtemperatures, that 
© Partys are no good Regiſters of the Ac- 


tions of the adverſe fide: And if we can- 


not be confident of the Truth of a Story 
* now (now, I ſay) that it is poſſible for 


any Man, eſpecially for the intereſted Ad- 
4 verſary, to diſcover the Impoſture; it 


&« is far more unlikely, that After-Ages 
« ſhowd know any other Truth but ſuch 
« as ſerves the ends of the Repreſenters.” 


Our Gentleman by theſe Expreſſions 


had already given conſiderable Offence to 
his Zealot-Auditors. They ply'd him 
faſter with paſſionate Reproaches, than 
with Arguments or rational Anſwers. 
This, however, ſerv'd only to animate 
him the more, and made him proceed the 
more boldly, with the ſame aſſum'd For- 


YO Lt AHL X mality, 


* 
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Miſc. 5. mality, and air of Declamation, in his ge- 
WY neral CxITIcCIsX of Holy Literature. 


„ FHER E are, ſaid he, innumerable 
« Places that contain (no doubt) great 
« Myfterys, but ſo wrap'd in Clouds, or 
« hid in Umbrages, ſo  heighten'd with 
« Expreſſions, / or ſo cover'd with Alle- 
&E gorys and Garments of Rhetorick ; ſo 
profound in the matter, or fo alter'd and 
made intricate in the manner; that 


they may ſeem to have been left as 


“ 'Frials of our Induſtry, and as Occaſions 
« and Opportunitys for the exerciſe of mu- 
& tual Charity and Toleration, rather 
© than as the Repoſitorys of FAI T E, and 
Furniture of Creeds. For when there 
« are found in the Explications of theſe 
„ Writings, fo many Commentarys; fo 
% many Senſes and Interpretations ; ſo 
many Volumes in all Ages, and all, 


4 like Mens Faces, no one exactly like 


* another : either this Difference is abſo- 


_ *'\lutely no fault at all; or if it be, it is 


“ excuſable. There are, beſides, ſo ma- 
© ny Thouſands of Copys that were writ 


by Perſons of ſeveral : Intereſts and Per- 
* ſaaſions, ſuch different Underſtandings 


and Tempers, ſuch diſtinct Abilitys and 
«Weakneſſes, that tis no wonder there 


s ſo great Variety of Readings :— whole 
* Verſes in one, that are not in another: 
* — whole Books admitted by one Church 
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e another : and whole 5 and Rela- 
“% tions admitted by ſome athers, and 
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ec 
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cc 
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cc 
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; 
* 


jected by otherf.—1 conlider | 
bat there have been many, ler: and 
Views in expounding. thele Writings. : 
many. Senſes in which they are ex- 
pu nded ; and when the Grammatical 
eſe is found out, we Are many times 
never the nearer. | - Now .there being 
ſuch variety of Senſes in Scripture, and 
but few Places ſo mark'd out, as not 


to be capable of more than one; if 


4d 10 2 ; '* JILL bY 8 : 
Men will N Commentarys by Fan: 
llible Criterion will be left 
to. judg of the certain Senſe of ſuch 


Places as have been the matter of 
Queſtion ? I conſider again, that there 
CC 3 ; 


_ „ * 


ate indeed divers Places in theſe ſacred 


Volumes, containing in them Myſterys 


and Queſtions, of great Concernment ; 


yet ſuch is the Fabrick and Conſtitu- 


tion of the Whole, that there is no 


certain Mark to determine whether the 


Senſe of theſe Paſſages ſhou'd be taken 


as literal or figurative. There 1s no- 


thing in the nature of the thing to de- 


n ieee 
njon, which are rejected by 


r. Withal, 
? 


* 
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termine the Senſe or Meaning: but it 


That what is of it-ſelf ambi ou'd 
be underſtood in its own prime Senſe 
and Intention, under the pain of either 


mult be gotten out, as it can. And 


therefore tis unreaſonably Toe: 
uous, ſhou'd 


*%. wW + - 
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a. Sin, or an Anathema. Very wiſe Men, 
even the antient Fathers, have expounded 
things allegorically, when they ſhowd 
have expounded them literally. Others 
expound things literally, when they 
ſhowd underſtand them in Alegory. 
If ſuch great Spirits cou'd be deceiv'd 
in finding out what kind of Senſes 
were to be given to Scriptures, it may 
well be endur'd that we, who fit at 
their Feet, ſhou'd be ſubject at leaſt to 
equal Failure. If we follow any ONE 


Tranſlation, or any ON RE Man's Com- 


mentary, What Rule or Direction ſhall 
we have, by which to chuſe that ONE 
aright ? Or is there any one Man, that 
hath tranſlated perfecth, or expounded 
infallibly ? If we reſolve to follow any 
one as far only as we like, or fancy; we 


“ ſhall then only do wrong or right by 


Chance. Tf we reſolve abſolutely to 
follow any one, whither-ſoever he leads, 
we ſhall probably come at laſt, where, 


if we have any Eyes left, we ſhall ſee 


our-ſelves become ſufficiently ridicu- 
lous.” | 


TAE Reader may here perhaps, by 


his natural Sagacity, remark a certain air 
of ſtudy'd Diſcourſe and Declamation, 

not ſo very proper or natural in the mouth 

of a mere Gentleman, nor ſutable to a 
Company where alternate Diſcourſe is 


\ 


carry'd 


F 
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carry d on, in un-concerted Meaſure, and Ch. 3. 
un- premeditated Language. Something 


there was ſo very emphatical, withal, in 


the delivery of theſe words, by the ſceptical 


Gentleman; that ſome of the Company 


who were ſtill more incens'd . ber him 


for theſe Expreſſions, began to charge him 
as a Preacher of pernicious Doctrines, one 


Who attack d Religion in form, and carry*d 


his Leſſons or Lectures about with him, to 
repeat by rote, at any time, to the Ignorant 


and Vulgar, in order to ſeduce them. 


"Tis true indeed, ſaid he, Gentlemen! 


That what I have here ventur'd to re- 


peat, is addreſs'd chiefly to thoſe you call 
Ignorant; ſuch, T mean, as being other- 
wiſe engag*d in the World, have had lit- 
tle time perhaps to beſtow upon Inquirys 
into Divinity-Matters. As for you (Gen- 
tlemen !) in particular, whoare ſo much 


diſpleas'd with my Freedom; I am well 


aſſur'd, you are in effect ſo able and know- 


ing, that the Truth of every Aſſertion I 


have advanc'd is ſufficiently underſtood 
and acknowledg'd by you; however it 


may happen, that, in your great Wiſdom, 


you think it proper to conceal theſe Mat- 
ters from ſuch Perſons as you are pleas'd - 


to ſtile the Vulgar. 


Tis true, withal, Gentlemen! (con- 
tinu'd he) I will confeſs to you, That the 
- words 
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Miſe. Z, words you have heard repeated, are not 
my own. TRE are no other than what 
erty evepby one of the Epicopl Or 


er, à celebrated Churchmay, and one of 


the bighe## fort; as appears by his ma- 
ny Devotional Works,” "which carry the 
Rites, Ceremonys and Pomp of Worſhip, 
with the Honour and Dignity of the 
Prieſtly and Epiſcapal Order, to the high- 
eſt Degree. In effect, we fee the Reve- 
it Degree Mw ES OY OI. 


* The pious and learned Biſhop TAYLOR, in his 
Treatiſe on the Liberty of - Propheſying, printed in his Col- 
le&ion ef Polemical and Moral Diſcourſes, Anno 1657. 
The Pages. anſwering, to the Places aboye · cited are 401, 
402. (and in the Epiſtle Dedicatory, three or four 
Leaves before), 433, 439 — 444. 451, 452. after which, 
in the ſucceeding Page, he ſums up his Senſe on this 
Sphect of ſacred. Literature, and the Liberty of Cri- 
ticiſm private Judgment and Opinion in theſe Matters, 
in the following Words: „Since there are ſo many 
„ Copys, with infinite Varietys of Reading; ſince a va- 

| A rious Interpunction, a Parentheſis, a Letter, an Ac- 
| cent may much alter the Sens; ſince ſome Places 
c have divers literal Senſes, many have ſpiritual, myſ- 
* tical, and allegorical Meanings; ſince there are 
<« ſo many Tropes, Metonymys, Ironys, Hyperboles, 
„ Proprietys and Improprietys of Language, whoſe un- 
ce derſtanding depends upon ſuch Circumftances, that it 
“ is almoſt. impoſſible, to know the proper Interpreta- 
„ tion 3 now that the knowledg of ſuch Circumſtances 
« and particular Storys is irrecoverably loft ; ſince 
e there are ſome Myſterys, which at the beſt, Advan- 
tage of Expreſſion, are not eaſy to be apprehended, 
-<-and-whoſe Explication, by reaſon of our Imperfec- 
tions, muſt needs be dark, ſometimes weak, ſome- 
« times unintelligible: And laſtly, fince thoſe ordina- 
« ry means of expounding Scripture, as ſearching the 
- Originals, Conference of Places, Parity of Reaſon, 
«and Analogy of Faith, are all dubious, uncertain; and 
r * 1 n rr 
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rend Doctor's Treatiſes ſtanding, as it Ch. 3. 
were, in the Front of this Order of Au- 


thors, and as the foremoſt of thoſe Good. 
Books us'd by the politeſt and moſt re- 
find Devotees of either Sex. They main- 


. n rr eee a2 & - 


4e yery fallible ; he that is the wiſeſt, and by gonſe- 
* quence the likelieft to exponnd trueſt, in all probabi- 
46 lity of Reaſon, will be very far from Confidence; 
© becauſe every one of theſe, and many more, are 
like ſo many degrees of Improbability and Incertain- 
4 ty, all depreſſing our Certainty of finding out Truth, 
in ſuch Myſterys, and amidſt ſo many Difficultys. 
And therefore a wiſe Man that conſiders this, would 
not willingly be preſcrib'd to, by others; for it is beft 
„every Man ſhould be left in that liberty, from which 
% no Man can juſtly take him, unleſs he could ſecure 
e him from Error.” The Reverend Prelate had but 
a few Pages before (viz. pag. 427.) acknowledg'd, in- 
deed, © That we had an Apoſtolical Warrant to con- 
« tend earneſtly for the Faith. But then,” (ſays the good 
Biſhop, very candidly and ingennoufly) “ As theſe 
“Things recede farther from the Foundation, our Cer- 

« tainfy is the leſs . And therefore it were ver 
« fit that our Confidence ſhould be according to our Evi- 
« dence, and our Zeal according to our Confidence.” 
He adds, pag. 507. All theſe Diſputes concerning 
« Tradition, Councils, Fathers, Oc. are not Argu- 
ments againſt or beſides Reaſon, but Conteſtations 
c. and Pretences to the beſt Arguments, and the moft 
c certain Satisfaction of our Reaſon, But then all theſe 
« coming into queſtion, ſubmit themſelves to Reaſon, 
« that is, to be judg d by human Underſtanding, upon 
ce the beſt Groundsand Information it can receive. So 
« .that Scripture, Tradition, Councils and Fathers, are 
the Evidence in a Queſtion, but Reaſon is the Judg : 
That is, we being the Perſons that are to be perſua- 
<« ded, we muſt ſce that we be perſuaded reaſonably ; 
« and it is unreaſonable to affent to a leſſer Evidence, 
«© when a greater and clearer is propounded ; but of 
* that every Man for himſelf is to take cognizance, if 
* -he be able to judg; if he be not, he is not bound 
under the tye of neceſſity to know any thing of it.” 
X 4 rain 
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Miſc. 53. tain: the principal Place in the Study of 
WGYV almoſt every elegant and high Divine. 
= They ſtand in Folio's and other Volumes, 
| adorn'd with variety of Pictures, Gild- 
| ings, and other Decorations, on the ad- 
* vanc'd Shelves or Glaſs-Cupboards of the 
Lady's Cloſets. They are in uſe at all 
Seaſons, and for all Places, as well for 
Church-Service as Cloſet-Preparation ; 


— 


1 and, in ſhort, may vye with any devo- 
5 tional Books in Britiſh Chriſtendom. And 
St for the Life and Character of the Man 
| himſelf; I leave it to you, Gentlemen 
| _ (you, I mean, of the Tęalot-kind) to ex- 
1 cept againſt it; if you think proper. Tis 
13 your Manner, I know, and what you ne- 
=. yer fail to have recourſe to, when any 
[ Authority is produc'd againſt you. Per- 
1 | ſonal Reflection is always ſeaſonable, and 


at hand, on ſuch an occaſion. No matter 
What Virtue, Honeſty or Sanctity ma 
lie in the Character of the Perſon cited. 
No matter tho he be ever ſo much, in o- 
ther reſpects, of your own Party, and 
devoted to your Intereſt. If he has in- 
diſcreetly ſpoken ſome Home-Truth, or 
i diſcover'd fome Secret which ſtrikes at 
| the temporal Intereſts of certain ſpiritual 
j | 20 250 3 he is quickly doom'd to Calum- 
ny and Defamation, 


I Suarf try this Experiment, how- 
ever, once more (continu'd our Gentle- 
7 * man) 


* 
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man) and as a Concluſion to this Diſ- Ch. 3. 
courſe, will venture to produce to you a 
further Authority of the ſame kind. You 
{hall have it before you, in the exact Phraſe 

and Words of the great Author, in his 
Theological Capacity; ſince T have now no 
further occaſion to conceal my Citations, 

and accommodate them to the more fa- 
miliar Stile and Language of Conver- 
ſation. | : 


F 


ö 


Oax excellent * Archbiſhop, and late 
Father of our Church, when expreſly 
treating that very Subject of a Ru = in 

matters of Belief, in oppoſition to Mr. S. 
and Mr. R.. . . . his Romiſh Antago- 
niſts, ſhews plainly how great a ſhame it 
is, for us Proteſtants at leaſt (whatever 
the Caſe may be with Romaniſts) to dil- 
allow Difference of Opinions, and forbid 
private Examination, and Search into mat- 
ters of antient RECorD, and ſcriptural 
TRADITION; when, at the ſame time, 

| we haye no pretence to oral or verbal; no 
I Claim to any abſolute ſuperiour Judg, or 
| deciſive Judgment in the Caſe; no Polity, 
| Church, or Community; no particular 
| Man, or number of Men, who are not, 
| even by our own Confeſſion, plainly falli- 
ble, and ſubject to Error and Miſtabe. 


66 
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** 


b * Viz, Archbiſhop Tillotſon, in his Rule of Faith, 
| 2 4 FA 
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On OD TREE CO ooo 
WY © Tyr Proteſtants,” ſays his Grace 

( peaking in the Perſon of Mr. S.. . and | © 

tte Ramaniſts) © cannot know how many | © 

„ the. Books of . Scripture ought to be; || © 

„ and Which of the many controverted © 

& ones may be ſecurely put in that Cata- © 


7 


„ Jogue; Which not. But I ſhall tell || © 
| « him (replies his Grace) 'That we know E 
| « that juſt ſo many ought to be receivd || © 


„ as uncontroverted Books, concerning |f © 
& which it cannot be ſhewn there was ever || © 
4 any Controverſy.” It was not incumbent © 
haps on my Lord irchbilnoy to help | © 
Mr. J.. . . {0 far in his Object ion, as to || © 
add, That in reality the barning, ſuppreſ- © 
ſing, and interpolating Method, ſo early in“ 
Rin, and fo tightly practisd on the Ei- 


ſtles, Comments, Hiſtorys, and Writings of the 
Orthodox and Hereticks of old, made it im- 


| poſſible to ſay with any kind of Aſſurance, Þ| © 
B „ What Books, Copys, or Tranſcripts thoſe | — 
1 « were, concerning which there was never + 
| « any Controverſy at all.” This indeed I 
| wou'd be a Point not ſo eaſily to be de- ||. ? 
| monſtrated. But his Grace proceeds, in lf 
| . | - y- a ; 2 ? : c 

| ſhewing the Weakneſs of the Romiſh Pil> |<» 


lar; TRADIT TON. © For it muſt either 44 
af (lays he.) acknowledg ſome Books to 1 


* have been controverted, or mot. If lar 
| “ not, why doth he make a Suppoſition l 
| « o6&-controverted”Books'?” If Oral Tra- Ir 


dition acknowledges ſome Books to have 
x deen 
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« ſure us that they have not been contro- 
verted, nor conſequently that they 
* ought to be receiv'd as never having 
A been cantroverted; but only 2s ſuch, 
concerning which thoſe Churches who did 


& once raiſe a Controverſy about them, have 


been ſince ſatisfy d that they are * Canoni- 


* cal, ——Where is then the Infallibility 


« of oral Tradition? How does the liv- 
* ing Voice of the preſent Charch aſſure us, 
„that what Books are now receiv'd by 
« Her were ever received by Her? And 


& if it cannot do this, but the matter 
© muſt come to be try'd by the beſt Re- 


„ cords of former Ages (which the Pro- 
© teſtants are willing to have the Catalogue 
* try'd by). then it ſeems the Proteſtants 
have a better way to know what Books 
* are Canonical, than is the infallible way of 
* oral; Tradition. And ſo long as *tis bet- 


— 


His Grace ſubjoins immediately: © The Traditio- 


« nary Church now, receives the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 
“ as Canonical. Lask, Do they receive it as ever deli- 
« ver'd for ſuch? That they muſt, if they receive it 


« from oral Tradition, which conveys things to them 


« Under this Notion as ever deliver'd ; and yet St. Hie- 
« rom ſpeaking (not as a Speculator, but a Teſtifier) ſays 
« expreſly of it, That the Cuſtom of the Latin Church doth 
ce not receive it among the Canonical Scriptures,» What ſaith 
« Mr. S.. .. to this? It is clear from this Teftimony, 
* that the Roman Church in St. Hierom's time did not ac- 
„ knowledg this Epiſtle for Canonical; and 'tis as 
e plain, that the preſent Roman Church doth receive 
it for Canonical,” | | 


der, 


been controverted; then it cannot aſ- Ch. 3. 
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Miſc. 5. 4 ter, no matter tho it be not call'd In- 


- 


& tallible.” 


4 - 


Tus the free and generous Arch- 
biſhop. For, indeed, what greater Gene- 


roſity is there, than in owning TxuTH 


frankly and openly, even where the grea- 
teſt Advantages may be taken by an Ad- 
verfary ? Accordingly, our worthy Arch- 


biſhop ſpeaking again immediately in the 


Perſon of his Adverſary, The Prote- 
& ſtants, ſays * he, cannot know that the 


4 very Original, or 4 perfectly true Copy 


„Nor is it neceſſary (replies the Arch- 


cc of theſe Books, hath been preſerv'd. 


«© biſhop) that they ſhou'd know either 
& of theſe. It is {ufficient that they know 


that thoſe Copys which they have, are 


4 not materially corrupted. But how 
« do the Church of Rome know that they 
& have perfeily true Copys of the Scrip- 
& tures, in the original Languages? They 
« do not pretend to know this. The 
c learned Men of that Church acknow- 


4 ledg the various Readings as well as we, 


4 and do not pretend to know, otherwiſe 
& than by probable Conjecture (as we allo 


« may do) Which of thoſe Readings is 


e the trae-one ..ññẽi 
| | AND 


OY 


_— — 


* Page 678. | = 
* The Reader perhaps may find it worth while to 
read after this, what the Archbiſhop repreſents, pag. 716, 
Cr. of the plauſible Introduction of the groſſeſt — 
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AND thus (continu'd our Lay-Gentle- WW 


man) I have finiſÞ*d my Quotations, which 
I have been neceſſitated to bring in my 
own Defence; to prove to you That JI have 
aſſerted nothing on this Head of Religion, 
Faith, or the Sacred Myſterys, but what 
has been juſtify'd and confirm'd by the 
moſt celebrated Church-Mez and reſpected 
Divines. You may now proceed in your 
Inveftives ; beſtowing as free Language of 
that kind, as your Charity and Breeding 
will permit. And Joa (Reverend 81 RS 1) 
who have aſſum'd a Character which ſets 

JO 


Ls —ü— 
ſl * 


— 126} of 


of Belief, in the times when the Habit of making 
Creeds was brought in faſhion. And accordingly it 
may be underſtood, of what effect the Dogmatizing Prac- 
tice in Divinity has ever been. We will ſuppoſe 


* then, that about the time, when univerſal Ignorance, 


and the genuine Daughter of it (call her Devotion or 


Fuperſtit ion) had over-ſpread the World, and the ge- 


5 nerality of People were ſtrongly inclin'd to believe 
range things; and even the greateſt Contradictions 
ce were recommended to them under the notion of 
«© MYSTERYS, being told by their Prieſts and 
© Guides, That the more contradictious any thing is to 


_ < Reaſon, the greater merit there is in believing it: I 


<« ſay, let us ſuppoſe, that in this ſtate of things, one 
ce or more of the moſt Eminent then in the Church, 
« either out of Deſign, or out of ſuperſtitious Igno- 
« rance and Miftake of the Senſe of our Saviour's 
« Words uſed in the Conſecration of the Sacrament, 


c ſhou'd advance this new Doctrine, that the Words of 


« Conſecration, c. * * * Such a Doctrine as this was 
ce very likely to be advanc'd by the ambitious Clergy 
©« of that time, as a probable means to draw in the 
« People to a greater Veneration of them, * * * Nor 

was 


- 
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Miſc. 5. you above that of the mere Gentleman, 8 
UVVand releaſes you from thoſe Decotums, and 1 
| conſtraining Meaſures of Behaviour to which A 
We of an inferiour fort are bound; You . 
may liberally deal your relig/ous Compli- n 
ments and Salutations in what Dialz you }} _ 
think fit; ſince for my own part, neither I E 
the Names of HE TEO DON, Scars re 
MATICK, HERETICK, SCEPTICK, 
nor even INFTDEL, or AT HEIST it-ſelf, 
will in the leaſt ſcandalize me, whilſt the 


Sentence comes only from ou, mouths. i 
. DIG ? FRET =" iin N 
< was ſuch a Doctrine leſs likely to take and prevail di 
© among the People in an Age prodigiouſly ignorant and e 


<< ſtrongly inclin'd to Superſtition; and: thereby well⸗ 
< prepar'd to receive the groſſeſt Abſurdities under the tl 
* notion of Myſteries. * * Now ſuppoſing ſuch a he 
c Dotrine as this ſo fitted to the Humour aid Temper w 
'« of the Age, to be once aſſerted either by chance or 
/* out of delign, it won'd take like Wildfire; Eſpecially m 
« it by ſome one or more who bore ſway in the Church, lot 
ce it were but recommended with converrient Gravity and | 
« Sofemnity. * * * * And fox the Contradictions con- pl 
<< tain'd in this Doctrine, it was but telling the People af 
<« then (as they do in effect now) That Contradictions wW 
<< ought to be no Scruple in the way of Faith; That 0 
e the more impoſſible any thing is, tis the fitter to be C 
_ © believ'd; That it is not praiſe-worthy to believe on 
cc plain Poſſibilitys, but this is the Gallantry and he- 
*© roical Power of Faith, this is the way to oblige God Ac 
7e Almighty for ever to us, to believe flat and down- 6 
< right Contradictions. * * * The more abſurd and «> 
< unreaſonable any thing is, it is for that very reaſon 


* 5 A . | > > 
© the more proper matter for an Article of Faith. 4 
*© And if any of theſe Innovations be objected againſt, « 
*© as contrary to former Belief and Practice, it is but « 


< putting forth a luſty Act of Faith, and believing 
another Contradiction, That tho they be contrary, « 
\ cc yet they are the ſame.” . c 5 
Dt On 


1 bd — 
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On the contrary, I rather ſtrive with my- Ch. 3. 
ſelf to ſuppreſs whatever Vanity might 

naturally ariſe in me, from ſuch Favour be- 
ſtow'd. For whatever may, in the bot- 

tom, be intended me, by fuch a Treat. 

ment; tis impoſſible for me to term it 

other than Favour; ſince there are certain 
Enmitys which it will be ever eſteem'd a 

real Honour ta have merited. 0 


Ir, contrary to the Rule and Meaſure 
of Converſation, I have drawn the Com- 
pany's Attention towards me thus long, 
without affording them an Intermiſſion, 
during my Recital; they will, I hope, 
excuſe me, the rather, becauſe they heard 
the Recitals, and were Witneſſes to the 
heavy Charge and - perſonal Reflection, 
which without any real Provocation was 
made upon me in publick, by theſe. Zea- 
lot-Gentlemen, to whom FT have thus re- 
ply'd. And notwithſtanding they may, 
after ſuch Breaches of Charity as are uſual 
with them, preſume me equally out of 
Charity, on my own fide ; I will take up- 
on me however to give them ſome {light 
Advice, at panting : “ That ſince they 
have of late been ſo elated by ſome 
* ſeeming Advantages, and a Proſperity, 
« which they are but ill fitted to bear; 
* they wow'd at leaſt beware of accumu- 
H lating too haſtily thoſe high Characters, 
* Appellations, Titles, and Enſigns of 


« Power, 
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Miſc.5. © Power, which may be Tokens, perhaps, 
e of what is expected hereafter, but which, 
as yet, do not anſwer the real Power and || | 
Authority beſtow'd on them.“ The 

Garb and Countenance will be more grace- 1 

ful, when the Thing it-ſelf is ſecur'd to : 

em, and in their actual Poſſeſſion. Mean t 

while, the Anticipation of high Titles, 
Honours, and nominal Dignitys, beyond I [ 

| the common Stile and antient Uſage ; tho 1 £ 
1 it may be highly faſhionable. at preſent, If 
\ may not prove beneficial or advantageous In 
5 0 

t] 

v 


| I Wou'p, in particular, adviſe my 
| _ elegant Antagoniſts of this Zyaloz-kind ; 4 
| That among the many Titles they aſſume I 4 
| to themſelves, they wow'd be rather more I P. 
| ſparing in that high-one of EMRASSA- U 
DOR, till ſuch time as they have juſt F 
Means and Foundation to join that of 
PLENIPOTENTIARY together with it, I 
For as matters ſtand hitherto in our Bri- | #» 
ziſþ World, neither their Commiſſion from | in 
the Sovereign, nor that which they pre- I Ce 
tend from Heaven, amounts to any abſo- Re 
lute or determining Power. 


TRE firſt holy MESSENOGERS (for I or. 

” That I take to be the higheſt apoſtolick || the 
Name) brought with them their proper I tin 
Teſtimonials in their Lives, their Manners un 


and Behaviour ; as well as in powerful Ch, 
| Works, £ : 


_ repreſent their Predeceſſors in any part of, 


Us and HEAVEN. 


_ undoubtedly. a legal CHARTER, and 


/ 
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Works, Mix ACcLES, and Si6Nns from Ch. 3. 
Heaven. And tho indeed it might well 
be eſteem'd'a Miracle in the kind, ſhou'd- 
our preſent MESSENGERS go about to 


their Demeanour or Converſation; yet 
there are further Miracles remaining for 
em to perform, e er they can in modeſty. 
plead the Apoftolick or Meſſenger-Authority. 
For tho in the torrent of a ſublime and 
figurative. Stile, 4 holy Apoſtle may have 
made uſe, perhaps, of ſuch a Phraſe as that 
of EMBASGY or EMBASSADOR, to expreſs 
the Dignity of his Errand; 'twere to be 
wiſh'd that ſome who were never ſent of 
any Errand or Meſſage at all from Gov 
himſelf, wou'd uſe a modeſter Title to ex- 
preſs their voluntary Negotiation between 


I Mus confeſs for my own part, that 
I think the Notion of an EmBassy from 
thence to be at beſt ſomewhat high-ſtrain'd, 
in the metaphorical way of Speech. But 
certain IJ am, that if there be any ſuch 
Reſidentſbip or Agentſhip now eſtabliſh'd; 
tis not immediately from Go p himſelf, 
but thro the Magiſtrate, and by the Prince 
or Sovereign Power here on Earth, that 
theſe Gentlemen-Agents are appointed, diſ- 
tinguiſh'd and ſet over us. They have 


Character, legal Titles, and Precedencys, le- 
Vox. III. * gal 
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Miſc. 5. gal Habits, Coats of Arms, Colours, Badges. 
u 


hut they may do well to conſider, That 
a thouſand Badges or Liverys beſtow'd by 
Mx merely, can never be ſufficient to 
entitle *emto the ſame Authority as Theirs 

* who bore the immediate Teſtimom and Mi- 
' RACULOUS S1iGNs: of Power, from A- 
BOVE. For in this caſe, there was need 
only of Eyes, and ordinary Senſes, to diſtin- 
guiſh the Commiss10N, and acknowledg 
the Emzassy or MESSAGE as divine. 


Bur allowing it ever ſo certain a Truth, 
That there has been a thouſand or near 
„ two thouſand Years Succeſſion in this 
« Commiſhon of EMBASSY: Where 
ſhall we find this Commiſſion to have lain? | 
How has it been ſupply'd ſtill, or e- 
zew'd ?— How often dormant ? — How 
often divided, even in one and the ſame 
Species of Claimants?— Who are they, | * 
among Moderns, that by virtue of any | © 
immediate Teſtimonial from Heaven are thus | * 

> miatitled? — Where are the LeTTEzzS || * 
PaTENT? The CREDENTIALS? For | * 
theſe thou'd, in the nature of the thing, 
be open, viſible, and apparent. RI 


ACtrTain INDiAaN of the Train of tl 
the Embaſſador-Princes ſent to us lately | q 
from ſome of thoſe Pagan Nations, being 
engag'd, one Sunday, in viſiting our Chur- 
ches, and happening to ask 3 
| E Who 


ole” es . 2. ie. a 


REFLECTIONS. 
& Who the eminent Perſons were that ha- 


« from a high Place? was anſwer'd, 


„They were Embaſſadors from the Ar- 


© MIGHTY, Or (according to the In- 
dian Language) from IHE Sun.” 
Whether the INDIAN took this ſeriouſly. 
or in raillery, did not appear. But hav- 
ing afterwards call'd in, as he went along, 
at the Chappels of ſome: of his Brother- 
Embaſſadors, of the Rowiſh Religion, and 
at ſome other Chriſtian Diſſenting Con- 
gregations, where Matters, as he per- 
cew'd, were tranſacted with greater Priva- 
cy, and inferiour State; he ask' d“ Whe- 
ther Theſe: alſo were Embaſſadors from 
«the fame Place.” He was anſwer'd, 
That they had indeed been heretofore 


4 of the Embaſſy, and had Poſſeſſion of 
_ © the ſame chief Places he had ſeen : But 


they were now ſucceeded there, by O- 
& thers. If thoſe therefore, reply'd the 
INDIAN, were ogy ego from the 
& SUN; theſe, I take for granted, are 
« from the Moon, (#4 


_ SurpoSING, indeed, one had been no 
Pagan, but 4 good Chriſtian ; converſant in 
the original Holy Scriptures, but unac- 
quainted with the Rites, Titles, Habits 
and Ceremonials, of which there is no 
mention in thoſe Writings : Might one not 
have inquir'd, with humble Submiſſion, 


RD L- 1h T2 into 


Cha. 
„ rangu'd fo long, with ſuch Authority, ND. 


| 
| 
| 
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340 MISCELLANEOUS 
Miſc.5-into this Affair? Might one not have 
A ſoftly, and at a diſtance, apply'd for infor- 

mation concerning this high EMBASSY, 
and addreſſing perhaps to ſome inferiour 
Officer or Liĩvery-Man of the Train, ask'd 
*modeſtly, © How and Whence they came? 
« Whole Equipage they appear'd in? At 
Whoſe Charges they wereentertain'd ? and 
% by Whoſe Seffrage or Command appointed 
« and authoriz'd !/——Is it true (pray 
4 S1xrs!) that their Excellexcys of the pre- 
« ſent Eſtabliſhment, are the ſole-commi/- 
fond? Or are there as many real Com- 
„ iſioners as there are Pretenders? If ſo; 
there can be no great danger for us, 
„ which-ever way we apply our: ſelves. 
& We have ample Choice, and may ad- 
here to which Co MISSION we Like 
« bet. If there be only ONE ſingle 
„„ Tzruxr-one; we have then, it ſeems, 
good reafon to look about us, ſearch 
“ narrowly into the Affair, be ſcrupulous 
in our Choice, and (as the current Phy- 
&« fick-Bills admoniſh us) beware of Counter- 
« feits : ſince there are ſo many of theſe 
abroad, with Earthly Powers, and tem- 
© poral CommissIONS, to back their 
„ ſpiritual Pretences.” —— OIL 


is to be fear'd, indeed, that the Diſ- 
cernment of this kind will prove pretty 
difficult; eſpecially in this univerſal Con- 
tention, Embroil, and Fury of —_— | 
* | Chal- | 


; 
1 ; a 


REFLECTIONS. = 


Challengers, theſe high Defances of con- Ch. 3. 
trary Believers, this zealous Oppoſition off 
Commiſſion to Commiſſion ; and this Din of 

Hell, Anathema's and Damnations, rais'd 

every where by one religious Party againſt 

— , nk at is 1s 5 


So far are the pretendedly Commiſſion d 
Partys from producing their Commiſſion 
openly, or proving it from the original 
Record, or Court-Rolls of Heaven, that 
they deny us inſpection into theſe very 
Records hs plead, and refuſe to ſubmit 
their Title to human Judgment or Exami- 
eon, 9 5 


| A Po x of our Nation inſinuates in- 
| deed in their behalf, That they are fair 


| enough in this reſpect. For when the 
q murmuring People, ſpeaking by their 
i choſen Ox A TOR, or Spokeſ-man, to the 
Prieſts, ſays to em, 25 
' With Eaſe oa take what we provide with Care, 
. And we wha your LE GAT ION mut main- | 
rl 13 tain, tf ; 71 ; 
Find all your Tribe in the Commiſſion are, 

And none but HREAVYN cou'd ſend ſo 
; large a TRAIN; | 
f The AroLO GIs r afterwards excuſing 
this Boldneſs of the People, and ſoothing 

2 7 * . . . 
1 the incens'd Priefts with fairer Words, 


i lays 


. 
Miſe. 5. ſuys to em, on a foot of Moderation, 
A V which he preſumes to be their Character: 


1 
{ 


MrisckILANEOUsê 


won with ſuch = „ their Intemperance ler, : 


amaz'd as we are, and 


Jo ſhew your ſolid Science does rely 


So on it-ſelf, as you no Tryal fear: 


For Arts are. weak that are of ScEe- 
— , GoNn®9isEtxrT, Book 2. Canto 1. 
The Poet, it ſeems, never dreamt of 4 
time when the'very Countenance of Mode- 
ration ſhou'd' be out of faſhion with tlie 
Gentlemen of chis Order, and the Word 
it-ſelf exploded as unworthy of their Pro. 
feſſion. And, indeed, ſo far are they at 
preſent from bearing with any Scrp- 
1 CR, or Inquirer, ever ſo mode# or dif 
ereet, that to hear an Argument on a con- 
trary ſide to theirs, or read whatever may 
de Writ in anſwer to their particular Af 
ſertions, is made the higheſt Crime. 
Whilſt they have among themſelves ſuch 
Differences, and | ſharp Debates, about 
their Heaven) CommigsrioNn, and are 
even in one and the ſame Community or 
Eſtabliſnment, divided into different Secs 
and Headſbips, they will allow no parti- 
cular Survey or Inſpection into the Foun- 
dations of their controverted Title. They 
word have us inferiour paſſive Mortals, 
beholding with 


— 


111 88 "op 
% 4 +} & 1 + * 4 


— 


RRTIEEKCTIORXSS. 143 
aſtoniſhment fuom afar theſe tremendous Ch. 3. 
Subjects of Diſpute, wait blindfold the 
Event and final Deciſion of the Contro- = 
verſy. Nor is it enough that we are 4 
merely paſſive, Tis requir'd of us, That 
in the midſt of this irreconcilable Debate 
concerning heavenly Authoritys and Powers, 
we ſhou'd be as confident of the Veracity 
of ſome one, as of the Impoſture and Cheat 
of all the other Pretenders : and that be- 
lieving firmly there. is ſtill, A real CO M- 
MIS SsfON aàt the bottom; we ſhou'd en- 
dure the Miſery of theſe Conflicts, and 
engage on one ſide or the other, as we 
happen to have our Birth or Education; 
till by Fire and Sword, Execution, Maſſacre, 
and a kind of Depopulation of this Earth, 
it be determin'd at laſt amongſt us, 
Which is the trae ComMmissION, ex- 
4 cluſrve of all others, and ſuperiour to 
« the reſt.” “ 5 2 | 


z 


HERE our ſecular GENTLEMAN, 
who in the latter end of his Diſcourſe had 
already made ſeveral Motions and Gel-_ 
tures which betoken'd a Retreat, made 
his final Bow in form, and quitted the 
Place and Company for that time; till 
(as he told his Auditors) he had another 
Opportunity, and freſh Leiſure to hear, 
4 in 


344 
Miſc. 5. in his turn, whatever 
might anew. object to him, in a Manner, 
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more favourable and f . 


M1$SCELLANEOUS 


his Antagoniſts 
or — 


: c B. T he Letters 8 the Volume: : 
4 he N the 1 of wal 
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'B R AHAM ( Patriarch ) 155 — 
and Life. N iii. Pag. 52, 53, 


124 


; Abſolute Ponds... | See Arbitrary. 


- Abſolute Princes. i. 203. Seem to att by Counſel 


and Advice: 210, 211, Their Education and 
Manners. ibid. "No real Society in Abſolute 
Government. i. 105, 106. No Publick, or Senſe 
of publick Good. 107. No ſocial or common 
Affection. ibid. Abſolute Monarchy, debauch- 
ing in religious and moral Principles. 1.107. iii. 
310, 311. Neceſſary Subjection and Homage in 


' Abſolute Government. I. 219. iii. 172 
Academick Philoſophy. + J A383 
Academick Founder and Succeſſor. ibid. 


| VOOR * ONE the Antients. i. 122. 


191 


Academiſts : 


: 


f 


INDEX 
Academiſts : their way of arguing ſures not the deg- 


matical and impatient Humour F many in our 
Age. | ii. 189, 191 
enemy for Exerciſe wanted for our Youth. Un- 


ity negtetted.” i. 333. 334: * Exerciſes, 
| 2 ool, Univerſity, 


Actions: Spring of Actions. ii. 86, 
Attgvityy/ or Ern how * e. li. 
131, 132 

Ae (age), Tb 
—ſ Be Public. 5 ***” 


Admiration. Moti ve, or Incentive to Philofo 


lil. 37. Reſtraint Ss it in Philoſophy. ili. 35, 


3 lov, 12342, 364374202, 203 
: See Treaiif of © viz, Vol. 1. 153, is 


| Ker rr. Its Deſcription. ii. 386. Origin and 
enormous Growth of Superſtition from A.G vert. 

ii. 387, 388. ili. 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, &c. 

Natural as well as Political Cauſes. ili. 45, 
46. Vnſoci ableneſs of Religion, mutual Abhor- 
. renee .of Worſhippers, and Perſecution of Sects 
begun from hence. ii. 387, 388. iii. 42, 59, 60, 

61, 62, 80, 81, 82, &c. Unhappy Serelement, 
. Cantounient | and Agrarian of the primitive 
Fgyptians. iii. 42, 43, 4, 5» 6, &c. gyp- 
a _ Myſterys. ill. 245. See en Prieft- 


 Zgyptian Loan. * 358. Carechifon. it." 2.45 


„ oppoſite to Grace. J. 190 
Affection. Nat ur ai n on towards — Beau- 
ty. 1. 280, 281 


Social Aﬀetion * Enjoy ent.” 1-310, 31 1. So- 
cial Abection cſs in Goon 1155 — &c. 


F Helin. ill. 145 
1 by Affoction Ry thee 3 15 8 4 
. 4974 or ill. ( It. 446 23 


* | Private 


* 


| Unnatural Affeckions. ii. 163, 164, &c. Their 


INDEX. 
Private or Self. Affection. li. "TP When vicioas. 
ii. 22, 23, 24, 25. When. good, ii. 23, 24 


Reflex Action. il. 28. Unequal Aﬀettion, or 


nig. ii. 31. e tion of the Aﬀettions, 
Reli us. Aﬀedtion. ii. 75. Se Dau, En- 


thbuſiaſm. 
— of the Aﬀeftions ii. 85. That ge 
explain d. | 86 
Three kinds. of AﬀeRians. ib a 86. 87 
Degrees of Afections. ii. 97, 88, "&c. 


Private Affection too weak, when? ii, 8 9. Al 


Ffections towards private Good, nereſſary. ii. 90 


Energy of Natural A ii. 101, I02, 


| 103, &c. 

What Pleaſure attends the very Diſturbances, be- 
ing to Natural Afettion. it. 106, 107. 
"= fs of Natural Affection. ii. 107, 108, 
 &c. Partial Affection has no foundation in 
Reaſon. ili. 111. How ſender Satisfaction it 
affords. Iii. 112, 113 
Intire Affection, its. Advantages. ii. 113, 114 


Analyſis or Plan of the Affections as they relate to 


human Happineſs" or A iii. 195, 

1 96, Ty 8, 9, GC. 

Nara Aﬀettion, Sn. lit. 222 

9 of the Aﬀettions, Il. es, 95, 130, 131, 
C 


Exerciſe of the Socket or Natural Aﬀetions, how 


neceſſary to Man. ii. 134, 135, 136 
Of the Affections which relate to the immediate 
Self, or privare Inereft of the Creature. li. 
139 


Conſequences. ii. 16 8, 169, &c. 


Age, the preſent: improving in our Nation Why 2 


i. 9,10 


Agrarian: 


LIN P EX. 
rarian © untomard-· bne in the. Egyptian State. 


Iii. 49. . How" oCcaſton'd. Ul. Wi 45 57 58 
Aire, Perſa Ses Grace. 5 


 Hebimye. ©: ii. 184, 190, 300 ill. 160 


Achimiſts : why their "IN "fill prevails ſo 
* — "our Age... e 189, 190 
ALCIBIADES. iii. 126 


ADEX AND ER he Grin.. i. 2495325 


Modern Alexanders. Nun 21. 227 
Amandenſis, the Author's. I. Fa iii. 16, 190 
e i. 320, 321, 3253 3265327. ii. 157, 

i een Net 88 88884840, 44J 
Anbles common Aube, Tae, or Canterbery of 


Mr . iii. 226 
Amorvus Paſſu ion : What Occaſion of Diſorder, ii. 
2 « Wk rr ra og 153, &c. 
enden Au or Tl, 1738 


- e rar (See. Gladiator.) N 


. Amphitheatrical: Spectacles. 15 W i. 270 


AniCnarsrs. WR t ini e 1. 89 
Anatomy of the Mind. 1. 206, 207 
* NDKEW!: ne e _ Execurioney: a 

Nile. 1 1. 66 
car : Angelical. Crinpany.. a nd $7 


Ig + Uſe of the Paſſion'in the 1 og Orders 
. Creatures, and in the ordinary Characters of 
Aen. ii. 144, 145. Is i Effects, when in- 
Alg d. li. 145, 146, 147. Void in the higbeſt 
and moſt virtuous. Characters. ii. 144. Anger 


'- uwacknowledgment of . and Unzant. il. 419, 
d indir IJ 1 120 
Arial. e * 4 Far 55 ancther Syſtem. 
Se ii. 18. Ani mal- Syſtem. « | ibid. 
x - Wild and. Tame Animals * the fame Species, 
hom different. - a 2 Me 132 
ee, to Books," ili, , 2 1 x. 1 Jnr 13, &c. An- 
ſwer-Mriters. ibid. e 71 
Ant. a iii. 220 


ce Antidote 


* 


SEE 88 


ANTIPATER: i Inna) 


| I'N{DIF//X; - 

Antidote. to Enthuſiaſmi ſee Ent huſiaſm. 

Antients, their Diſcipline of n i. 122. i 
191. See Academy. ann 

Antient Policy, in the Affairs of Religion avi Pla 
loſophy. 1. 17, 18. ii. 262 


We 
APELLE'S-' Li 227. See ry IN Ss 
APOLLO. iii. 233. Apollo and Maſes. i. 5, 
7. (See Muſes, Pythian, Delphick.))) 
Apolague. ill, 206, Ry She e Miychology, 
OP. 111 | 


Apology, praffice of. Mt i. 329, 339 

Appearances : ſee Species. 

Appetites high, eager. _ ae ii, I — 

Appetite, elder >. hl to Reaſon. | i. 27 ä 

Applauſe : ſee e 

ARATUS; Poet. 1 238 

Arbitrary yr od, i. 220. n. feen and bitter. 
ibid. 


Arbitrary Poder gr or ee Aal deftrutive 
N Con i. 219, 220, 221, 237, 238, &c. iii. 


See Abſolute, Nr, Tyranny,' Will. 
ene 


i. 21 

Architecture, Barbarous, Gothic. i. 3 35 3. True 
and natural, 3 of Erg. ibid. 
Arclutect ambitious. | 11-133 
ARISTOPHANES. 1. 245 


ARISTOTLE cited. i. 142, 148. 242, 243, 244, 
245, 246. iii. 66, 29955 25G (500 * 
tetick.) i 

Arm Secular- Arm, deliver over. i. 66. iii. 110 

ARTHUR Ming. irt 
Articles of Belief. (See Belief, Divinity.) 

Artiſans. 1.1 92. Artiſan honeſt. 1.262 


Artiſt's rejoice in Criticiſm. i. 234, 261. Virtue 


and Generoſity of Artiſts. i. 261, 262, &c. 
(es Poet, Painter, Architect, Ce.) 


Arts 


| INDEX. | 
Arts and Sans how rait and dls 1. 239, 


| Oc 248, &e. 

"Ares and Virtues miitual N „ IIS 
Aſembiys (Publick) demand Reſpect. 1. 75 
Atellan 12 1.251 


Atheiſm : its — 2 with reſpect to Virtue. ii. 
69, 70. Comp d in that Wy with Theiſm. 


Ii. 72, 73, 74 
"Atbeiſun fue Superſtition. | ii, 335, 336, 337, 338. 
s for Atheiſm. 1 al 64. | Atheiſm pre- 
 ferable to Superſtition. i. 41. iii. 126, 127, 
128. Faith of Atheiſm. ©7897 
Athei ſm charg d on the People of the better Rank 
and 'Faſhion. Ii. 264. ili. e ag aer upon 
Mit and ſubtle Reaſoning. ibid. 
Arbeiſn. (See Ill- Humour. Chance.) tru d 
Atheiſt, a compleat one His Belief" or Faith. ii, 
11, 298, 357,358." Hurd to pronounce ef 
. of any Man, that he is an Atheift . 
| Arbeite. Beſt Writers againſt em. ii. 259%" "To 
- Sorts of People call'd  Atheifts. ii. 260. | 
rent in themſelves ; 5 and to be W ee 


n 261 
Atheiſts miſcall l. Ws 1. 345 
. Atheiſts Embuſuaſts. TED 4. 6 i. 64, 65 
Atheiſt, a ſtrong Yelievers e 8 4 1L 357 
Athesſtical Hypotheſis. + li. 298 


| Certain Principles iu common en Abe ifs with the 

Devoat, or Zeglats. i. y TOS IS 1123, 
124, &c. 1325 3455 + nb 11. 68, 80, B 

2 28. iii. ve 

Arbeit Writers or 'T alkers no Ski Atheiſts, 

i. 89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95 


- Arun ANS. . 1. es _ Antiquity, Genius. 9 


III. 152, 153. | Progreſs of Arts and Letters 


A chew. i. gr e Artick Ele- 38 


| Arricus. ili. 21 
vs : ATTILS 


INDE Xx. 


Ar TIIA (Gatbick Prince.) ii. 91 


Avuarice. i. 319, 320. ili. 197, N 304. Ava- 
ritious Temper, how miſerable. 


Audience, 1. 264, 265, 277. (See Stage.) 
Ars 8. 1. 220, 228, 269, 270. iii. 21, 
250 


Authors : Saint- Authors, i. 1 64, 165. - Author in 
Solitude. l. 175, Prince- Authors. i. 213, 214. 


Author's Courtſhip to the Reader. i. 200, 330. 
- Selfiſhneſs of Authors. i. 200. c 9.4 


an Author. 


Author once an Nee 3 ni. 4 4 


Character or Note of Underſtanding- ibid. 7 
ii. 7,8, 262, &c. 


louſy of Free Authors. 
Auchor Orthodox. i. 358, 359, 360, Orthodoxy 
of our Author in particular. iii. 70,71, 315 
Authors not ebe for their ill Performance, 
| becauſe neglatted by the Great, i. 222, 223, 


224, 230. Or becauſe of Criticiſm and Cen- 


fare. i. 231, 232, &c. Or becauſe of the pub- 
lick Genius or Ear. 1. 261, 262, 278 
Author and Read er, their mutual Relation, Intereſt. 


Ht. 227, 220, 229, 230, r, RC. 


Their Pretenſions, Privileges, Place, Ceremo- 
mal. ibid. 
Di vineſt Characters and. Perſonages, no Authors, 
either in Sacred or Profane Letters. iii. 244, 


2:45, 246, 247. Great Authors capable of 


Buſineſs, tho out of it, Iii. 247, &c. 273 
Aut hars of narrow Genius incapable of Action or 
. Speculation.. iii. 2:72, 273, 4 5» 6, 7 &c. 


. Bao ſeller makes the Aut hor. 1. 264. lil. 27. 
Modern Author prafeſſas Lax ineſs, 2 


Carelteſneſs. i. 233, 234. In doubt about 


amm Mort. iii. 27. See Piece. Penůmau. Miſ- 


cellany. 


Authority: 


U. 155, 156, . 
Ac. 


— 


INDEX. 


Authority - Divine Aurboriq judg d by Morals: 

©. + ao$ 

Awe: : Jes Efe on Mens want. i. 96. 
See Fear: i | | 


I 2 Gas 0 
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Banter: Faſhionable with modern runde 
and Nepotiators. | i. 62 


e from Perſecution. - ien 1.72 


Barbarian. (See Goth. Indian.) 


| Barbariſmy chief Mark of. iii. 153 


Barbariſin from Univerſal Me. i 221, 222 
Bart lemy-Fair. XX 1% $26 
Ar. BA ys. ili. 274, 2755 276, 0 Other 
Bays' in Divinity. iii. 282, 283, 284 
e ee. ee "$2704 2906 iii. 256, 257 
8 Beaſt or Brute- Science. iii. 184, 218. 
Piaſſionate Love and Fondneſs of- the Beſtial 
Fun, Vimueſ Beauty. ili. 184, 216, 217, 


N 218, &c. 

4 | Oeconomy or Order of Natures in the . (See 
Oeconomy.) 

Beaſts have natural Inſtinbta. N. oa 307, 308 

Beaver. | _ _ wth. AZO 


2 where to be found. ii. 404, 405, 406. 
Myſterious Charms of Beauty. i. 211, &c. 
Nuomledg in the Degrees and Orders of Beauty. 
ibid. Three Degrees or Orders of Beauty. li. 


„ 286 407, 408. iii. 182, 183, 4, 5, 6, &c. 


f Kar Beauty. li. 409. Confeſi d. i. 280, 281. 
ii. 419, 420, 421. iii. 179, 180. Moral 


* 3 and De formity. ii. 29, 0. Beauty. of | 
2 Be 


© Sentiments, Character, Mind. 1. 136, 207. 


iii. 303. (Cee Character. Mind. Virtue. 


Heart.) 


Beauty, 


8 (Lord) cited. iii. 69 


» WyFesz 


© Opinion or Belief. iii. 101, 102, &c. 


IN DE x. 


Beauty, * Truth. i. 142, 143. iii. 180, 181] 2, 


35 45 3 

Beauty of Virtue, i. 315, 316, & c. Beauty of 
the Soul. n 414, 415 
Beauty of the Body. ii. 414 


whey; Aangerous. 1. 183. on Beauty er- 
preſſi e 'of © inward. 1. 138. Natural Health, 
the inward Beauty of the Body. ini. 181. le- 


chanicſ Mee in * to Moral and Intel- 
lectual. | 


11. 139 

* in nen. iii. 218. How atrraltiue, 
enchanting. 11, 216 » 217, 2 218, &c. 
Scale of Beauty. 115. 182,183 


The Odd and Pretty i in the room of the Grace- 


ful and Beautiful. ili. 5, 6, &c. 
Beauty : its Idea natural. | eee e >. 
Beauty and Good the ame. ii. 399, 422. Not 


the Object of the Senſe. ii. 423, 424+ Its Ex- 
ten. ente een 213 
The Beautiful, Honeſtum, Pulchrum, 70 ev. 
(See Fair, Decorum, Enthuſiaſm.) 
Beggars. +; 355 36. Bagger Religion. ibid. 9") 
itt. 126, 127, 128 
Belief. (See Faith.) Belief at aventure. i. 35. No 
| Merit in believing on weak Grounds, i. 34. Af- 
Fectation of Belief. ibid. Articles of Belief. 
I. 361. iii. 60,61, 62, 79, 80, 81, 82. Groſſeſt 
Article of Belief, how introduc” 4 of old into the 
Church. ili. 333, 3 34- Sacred and indiſputable 


Articles of Belief, iii. 70. Whether a Man can 


be accountable for his wrong Belief. ii. 326, 327, 
328, Men perſuade themſelves into whatever 
Belief at 
the Stretch of Reaſon. i. 34. iii. 105 
Believer againſt his IV. i. 3 5. iii. 127. Superſti- 
tious Believer wiſhes there were no God, ill. 127 3 
＋ 


Fo _ 


| Belly. 


IND EX. 
1 * -Gluttonous Imagination, or Belly-Senſe. 
1 
Bibliotheque Choiſie. iii. 18, 20, 241. See Now 
ſieur Ls CIE Rc. 
Bigotry : its Spirit. i. 74. Firſt Riſe. iii. 80. 


Force of the Mord. e 


| 'Body-Politick. Head and Members. i. 1 135 ' I 4+ 
Tee Conſtitution.) 


BOIIEZAu: French Satyriſt. * 218 ili. 280 


Bombaſt. i. 232, 241. iii. 262 
Books. (See Reading. Scholar. Burning.) 
Good Books ſo calld. i. 165. . Books of 


Chivalry, Gallantry, Prodigys, Travels, bar-_ 
... barous Nations, and Cuſtoms. i. 341, 342, 3, 


456, &c. Interpolating, ſuppreſſing Practice 
n Books. iii. 330. (See Scripture. Fathers.) 
Bookſeller.. i. 304. (See Author, Amanuenſis.) 
Begets 4 Fray or learned Scuffle. iii. 10, 11, 15, 

16, 17. Bookſeller and Glazier. iii. 15. Book- 
feler s Shop and Trade, ibid. Bookſeller deter- 
mines Titles. It. 27 


Bossu: Pere Boſſu; du Poeme Epique. 1.142 


Breeding. See Academy, Univerſity. 
Good-Breeding.. i. 64, 65. ll. 242. Leading 
Character to Hara &. 129, 1357 333+ 111, 
s 161,162,168 

| Geod-Breeding, and 10 15 neceſſarily join'd. 
i. 76. Man of Good-Breeding incapable. of a 
brutal Action. i. 129. Acts from his Nature, 
without Reflection, and by Lind of Neceſſity. 

i. 129, 130-...Compar*d with the thorow honeſt 

Man. ibid. (See Gentleman.) 55 

BRI TAIN: 115 eee Aer 0 Old Bri- 


| Britiſh Liberty. i. 216, 222. . Britiſh Senſe in Foli- 
ficks. TY i. 80 


me Countrymen Fellow-Citizens. iii. 144, 145, 
| 146, 7,8, 9, &c. 


Ky BRITONS: 


INDEX. 

BRITox s: their Senſe of Government, and 4 
- Conſtitution. 1. 108. See Engl Engliſhmen. 

Brute. 11. 305. . Wh | 

BRUrus. iii. 249 

18. „ See Laugh, [alian, | Banter, Bur- 
leſque. 

Build: eaſier to demoliſh than 401 i $943 

Burleſque : its principal Source. i. 71. (See Ban- 
ter.) Mere Burleſque rejected by the Antients. 
1. 73. (See Parodys, Comedy.) 

Burleſque-Wit and Buffonery on the Stage. Lil. 267. 

Burleſque gee 6 See gs of | 

Burning Zeal. See Zeal. . 

Burning and Deſtruction of Books, Loandits; CC 
iii. 239, 240, 241. (See Fathers of the Church.) 


| my or TP 150 . _ * e 39 
5 
A Blick Learning. | iii. 81 
CR SAR (Julius) i. 272. Cæſar's Commen- 
e taryt. i. 224. Ae Ability. 1. 228 
CESARS, Roman. i. 24, 25, 133, 221. iii. 41, 
| 86, 90, 91 
Cale: not eat and have. 0 1. 130 
Camp. 5 | i. 335 
Cantonizing. | | 113 
Canterbery. (See Amble. ) 
CAPPADOCIANS, 111. 251 
Carni val. „ i. 82, &c. 
Carver, carnal, frivituat. iii. 112, 1135 &. 


Catechiſm, Ti beological, Metaphyſical. 1. 306, 307. 


| A&gyptian. ili. 245. Moral, Philoſophical. i. 


307, 308, &c. 

Catechumens. | 111. 245 

1 Opinion, how form d. iii. 56, $7, 88, 89, 
(See Uniformity.) b 

e -; 4 30 


£2 Cauſe: 


[| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cauſe: common Cauſe. 4 222 
Cenſors of Manners. i. 240. 3 free. 1.9 


Ceremony. i. 203, 204. See Compliments. 


Ceremoni al, between Author and Reader. iii. 1 2 
No 

£ eremonys, See Rites. 
CxrVanTEs (Michael) 1 253 
Chance, prefer'd to Providence, by the Superſti- 
tious. i. 40. ili. 126, 127, 128, (See Athciſm.) 
Chaos, and Darkneſs from Univerſal Monarchy. 


8 i. 222 

Chass of the Engliſh Poets. i 62 
Characters. Dealer in Charatter s muſt know bis. 

omn. Te 1,189 

| ** Charafters. P „ 


Character, Divine. i. 23, 37. ah God, in Man, 
1. 38,41. Beauty of Character. 1, 136. (See 
Beauty.) 


Character with one's ſelf}, and others 1. 130, 294, 


25 

cue, generous, and vile, I in oppoſition. 

1. 141 

Feat Characters and Manner, LF 94. I 99, 200, 
201, 2, 3, &c. (See Manners, ) 

: ou Charader, veil d. 1, 194. Perfect Cha- 
rater unartiſicial i in Poetry. i. 3 37. A Mon- 
fer in Epick, or on the Srage. iii. 260, 261, 

| 262 
Homer”; Chara@ers. (See Homer 5 
Principal Characters and Under- Parts. i. 195 
Characters i in Holy Writ, not Subject for a Poem, 
i. 356 
Character. or ſpares 7 in Dialogue. iii. 292, 293, 
4,5, 6. (See Dialogue.) 


Sublime of Characters. Wy Jt 
Inward Character. I. 339. iii. 34 
charalter from Cir cumſtances of Nativity. iii, 
| I 47, 148 


Characters 


IND EX. 
CharaGers i in the State. iii. 163, 170, 171,172, 3, 
Er - 
Invard Character and Worth, Ut, 1745 . 75 
Character of a Critick. See Critict. bp 
Charity and Good-Will : Pretexts to what E nds: 
i. 87, 133. ili. 1 15, 133 134. See Morals. 
Chriſtian Charity. i. 99. Charitable Foundations, 
ro whoſe an I, 1 33. Heathen Charity. li. 
| 153, 154 
Charm of Nature, in Aer Objeds. See Natures, | 


Beauty, Harmony, Taſte. | 
Childrens Play. | | 17 PO 


Chivalry. i. 272, 273. Originally Mooriſh, Go- 


thick, i. 344, 345, &c. ili. 253. Books of Chi- 
valry. i. 344. Dregs of it, li. 195, See Gal. 
lantry. 

Chriſtian Author. 1,67. Good Chriſtian. i. 99. 
Chriſtian, Mahomet an, Pagan. i. 352, iii. 104. 
Sceptick-Chriſtian, © ili. 72 

Chriſtianity no way concern d in modern Miracles. 
ii. 326, 330, &c. Not founded in Miracle 
merely. ibid. and 1.297, 298 

A Church, i. 10. See Hierarchy. Catholick. 

_ Roman Chriſtian and Catholick Church. 111, 90. 

See Monarchy. 
National Church, i. 17,28. Its Intereſt aſſerted, 
i. 17. Lowry Fear for the Church. ili. 83, 
| 4, 5 GC. 


b avid i. 257133. 111. 45, 79 


Writing Church-Militant. iii. 9, 10, 11, 12. and 
2.90, 291, 292, &c. 
Antient Heathen-Church. i. 50. ili. 126, 127 


12 


Church-Patriot. ; ili. 170, 171 
Chymiſtry. See Alchiny. 

CiCERO. i. 208, 334. iii. 20, 21, 182, 280 
City : Heavenly City Jeruſalem. 1. 282 


Clan, See Tribe, 


5 Cleans 


1 A * 1 | 8 | * 
9 3 £ 
* # by . - a F a 7 | of 


Cleanlineſs. _ -- 1. 125 

CIEAC (Mr. Le Clerc Slo. Phil.) A. 214, 215. 
See Bibliotheque Choiſie. 

Clergy, Benefit. of... 1. 305, Jaane of Chriſtian 
Clergy in antient and polite Learning. iii. 236, 

237. Management and Practices of the antient 
Clergy. iii. 3334 334. See Clericks, Prieſthood, | 
Fathers of the Church. 

Clericks ſeditious. ili, 88, 0 Fee Magiſtrate Ci- 
. vil Government. .. | 

Climates, Regions, Soils compar” d. iii. 150 

Coſet- Thoughts. 1. 139 

CMee-houſe. ii. 16, 274, 8e &c. - - Coſfee- houſe 
ae iii. 2745 275 &c. een Hero. 


8 1 Aiibid. 
College. | 1. 334 
Colliſion amicable. 64. 


Comedy. 1. 198. 3 76 Tragedy. i. 244, Kc. 
See Farce, Play, Theater, Drama, Burleſque. 2 
| Comedy, antient. . Firſt, ſecond, third. 1. 245, 
2246, &c. 252, 253,254, &c. 
wick "wy 4. 257, QC. See. Stile, Satyr. 
Commiſſi zone ſole Commiſſion for Authorſhip. i. 335. 
Hleaveny Commiſſion, Pretences to it eæamin d. 
n Kc. 
Common Senſe. (Cee Senſe, Nature. Men not to 
be reaſon d out of it. i. 96 
Company provecative to Fancy. i. 159. See Alem. 
bh, Converſations. 
Complexions, en, i. 84, Ser Salvation Per- 
ſecution. 
Compliments. i. 203, 204. See Ceremony. 
Comprehenſi ron in Religion. See Umnformity. 


"Conference, Free. a 75 
Conformity 11 -- iii. 315. See Uniformity, 


* Qccafs oe : Tee 1. 35 


I. N DE A. 

Conjurer, a wiſe. and able one. i. 318, | Comjurens, 
i. 87, 175. i. 348. See r Priest, En- 
chanter. 

Conquest, National, | iii. 148 

Conſcience, Moral. 11. 119. Its Effects. ii. 120, 
121, 122. Religious Conſcience ſuppoſes Moral 
Conſcience: il. 120. Fal ſe rr its Effects. 

11. 122, 123, 124 

Conſcience from Intere#t. e HAS 

Conſecration of Opinions, Notions. i. 60 

Conſtitution, State or Government. 1. 108, 239. 
Engliſh Conſtitution. i. 212,216, iii. 1 30 

Contemplation, li. 75. See Meditation. 

Controverſy, Controverſial Writings, iii. 9, 10,11, 

12, 13, &c. and 270,271, Church-Controver- 
ſy. iii. 290, 291, &c. Religious Controverſy, and 
Deciſion of the Cauſe, according to modern 
Prieſthood. iii. 347, 342, 343 


Converſation. i. 68 69, &c. 75, 76. iii. 335, 336. 


Life of Converſation, i. 75, 76. Sterility of the 
bez Converſations : the Cauſe. i. 77. Remedy. 
ibid, Modern ar effeminate, ener- 
Yate. ii. 186 


Convocation ( Synoa, Council ) what Candour, Tem- 


07-2; :£ 360, GC» 


Coquetry, ſee Ae 


CORN EIL ILE, French 7. ragedian, cited, 111, v7, 

280 

Corporation of Wit. iii. 279. See Wit, | 
Correctneſs (ſee Genius, Critict) in writing, i. 

&c. 241, iii. 227. Incorrettneſs. iii. 2, 3 0 


ee 258. Cauſe of Incorrectneſs in our Engliſh 


Writers, ' ©. ibid. & 22, 3, 5 5, Ken 
Covetauſneſs. See Avarice. 


Counſellor, Privy Counſellors, of wiſe aſpect. 1.21 11 
Countenances. See Complexions. 


Com ardice. 1. 3 140% 41, 142, 1 Fes See 
Fear. : | 
£ 4 Country, 


INDEX. 


Connery. Love of native —_— iii. 143. See; 


—— Name wanting. ili. 149. Higher 
City or Country recognix d. iii. 158, 159 


A Caurt, i. 10, 335. eee iti; 2 3. Gran 


dęur of a Court, what influence on Art and Man- 
ner i. 219, 220, &c. 239, &c. 341, 342. iii. 


23. Spirit of a Court. i. 104, 105, 106, &c. 

 Spetfers 3 met with, there, I. 139. Place at Court. 

ili. 169, &c. 208,  Court-Slavery, ili. Wot 169, 
170, 1, 2, 3, &c. See Slavery. 


| Coprt-Engines. ili. 174, See Favourites. MOT 
Courier. i. 192. | Honeſt Courtior. ili. 24, 175, | 


Creature. Ever) one a private ſt ii; 15, Kc. 
Private Il of every Creature. ibid. 
N Creature good, if by his Nature injurious 


to his Species, or to the Whale in which 
| be is included. ii. 17. When a Creature © 


| ſuppos good. 11,21, 22, 26. What make: an 


ill Creature. ii. 26, 27. What makes a Crea- 


ture worthy or virtuous. ' | 11.30,31 
Creature void of natural Affection. 11. 81, 82 
Creature, mhen too good, „ 8h 90,91 


Creed, iii. 242. Furniture of Creeds, ili. 322. 


See Belief, Article, Watch-mord, 
Credulity and 5 i. 345. credulity, hom 
dangerous. = 11. 326, 327, 328 
Criterion of Tek. ,- i. 61 
Critical Truth. See Truth. 
Crutical Art, Support of Sacred Writ. Wi. 236, 237, 


239, 241, 242, 243, 244, 267 


Criticiſm, rejoices the real Artiſt. i. 234, &c. To- 
leratian of Criticiſm, eſſential to Mit. 1. 260. 


Sacred Criticiſm. iii. 72, 73, 229, 230, 231, 2, 
3 47 5» 6, &c. Prevention againſt, Ul. 166,206 


Criticłs: 


( 


C 


WW 


-» VS 


ER ⁵ . WT WOE ILY 


8 or Guardian- Spirit. i. 168, 169. iii. 


IND EX. 


| Criticks: the ingenious and fair ſort, i, 81. For 


midable to the Author or Poet, —_ i. 231, 

232. Iii. 272, 273, 4, J, 6, 7, 8, 9, &c. 

French Criticks. iii. 280. See Bos s v, Jour- 

naliſts. 

Crieich-baters. i. 235, 256. ill, 165, 166, 167, 

258, 272, 274, 275, 276, 7, 8, 9, &c. 

| Self-Critick. 1.168 

Intereſt, Party, Cauſe, or Writing, to be ſuſ- 
pected, ahh declares againſt Criticiſm, or 

. declines the Proof. e 


 Criticks, Pillars of State in Wit and Letters. i. 230, 


. KC. 240, 241. ili. 267, Criticks Notarys, Ex- 
poſitors, Prompters. 1:241. Treated as whim- 
ficat. i. 272. Their Cauſe defended. iil. . 16 5 


| 166 
Criticks by faſhion. | | 1. 272 
Writing-Criticks or Satyriſts. ili. 2715 272 
Criticks, Satyriſts, Scepticks, Scrupuliſts. iii. 109 
Crocodile, Emblem of Superſtition. 1, 387 
Crocodiles, Chimera's, Scholaſtich. iii. 80 
Crowns, how r d on ſome occaſions, i. 133 
Crudities. i. 164, 165, 166 
CuDwokRTH (Dr.) his Character. ii. 262, Why 
accu d of being a Friend to Atheiſts. ibid. Ci- 
ted. ili. 64 
Cuſtom and Faſhion powerful Seducers. i. 355. 
Cuſtom, vicious. ii. 35 
3 


28 
Damon, to what that Name belongs, ii. 1 I. See 
Witch. | 


Demoniſt, who, , * | ii. 11, 12 
Dancer. i. 193 


Figur'd 


I ND E X. 
{Sag Agur d Dances. 111,91. High) "TOM in Rel;- 


| gion and Prophecy. $ - SCI WII IN 17 

Debate, free. i. 7 1. ili. 64 See Conference, Free- 
— dom. „ 2 611 

Debauch, has a reſerence to ions, 23D i, 127 


Declamation., i. 70. See Preaching. | 

Decorum. by 138, 139, 337. ii. 415. ili. 180, 
185, 197, 198. Decorum and Sublime of As- 

tions. iii. 34. (See. We Grace.) Dulce & 


Decorum. | "Js TO2 
Bae, ſee Preface. 5 IM | 
Defender of the Faith. » 00 S713. 
Dei, the Name 05 in oppoſition. to Chriſtianity. 

ii. 209 


Deity, hots view a OTA i. 32, 33. Deity ſought 
in Chaos and Confuſion, not in Order and Beauty, 
ii. 336, 337, 3 38. Various Combinations of Opi- 
nions concerning Deity, ii. 13. How Men are 
influenc d by the Belief of a Deity. ii. 34, 55, 
36, 57 & c. Terrour of the Deity implies not 
moral Conſcience. ii. 119. Different Characters, 
 Aſpetts or Views of Deity. iii. 39, 40. Species 
. ip d. Ill. 47, 49, 50, 80. Heathen Attri- 
. bates of Deity. lit. 153. See Genius, Mind, 
Deity the ſovereign Beauty, and Source of all Beau- 
tys./ ii. 294, 295. See God. 


Delphick Inſcription. i The s 
DEMOSTHENES. ill. 141. 1. 161, 208 
DENMARK and SWEDEN, n 
Diſmtereſtedneſs in ſacred Characters. i. 281, 282, 

283 


Deſpotick. See Arbitrary, Abſolute. 

Devil, ſee Hell. | 

| Devottin of the diſmal fort 5 its Effects. ii. 116, 
117. The abject,  beggarly, liberal, ſycophan- 
tick Aude kind, i. 344-35. ili. * 126, 3 

| | 12 


IJ | Dialogue : 


INDEX. 

Dialogue Manner of Writing us'd by the Antients. 
i. 73. Preliminary Science to Saas and juſt 
Writing. i. 191 192, 3, 4 55 Gy 7, &c. Mo- 
derns, why ſo ſparing and unſucceſsful in the 

way of Dialogue-Writing, 11. 187, 188. How 

 prattis'd by ſome modern Divines. Ill. 291, 292, 
35 4 356. Dialogue between an Author and his 

| Bookſeller. iii. 16, Between God and Man. iii. 

122. Between Man and Beaſt. ibid. Between 
Gop and Satan. ibid. Between Gop and 


Jonah. | iii. 119, 120, 121 
DioDoRus S1euLvs cited. iii. 43, 47, 48, 
| 49, 50, SL 
| Di ON Cassr US, vrerched Hiſtorian. i. 270. 
iii. 24 
rents > i ater Ro iii. 234, 280 
Diſcourſe, continu d and alternate, i. 70. Viciſſi- 
tude in Diſcourſe, a Law. n 70, 76 
| Diſmntereſtedneſs in Friendſhip. i. 100, 101, See 
Friendſhip. 
Diſtrattion, real. 4 14 322,238 &c | 


Divine or Godlike. i. 33, 38. See Character, Theo- 
| ny, Theology. | 
Divine Example, BY ii. 56 
Divine Preſence. ii. 57 
Divines (Theologiſts) iii. 282 290% 207, 293, RC. 
305, 306, 325, 326, 7, 8, 9, &c. Why incau- 
tious, and ill Managers, in the Cauſe of Religion. 
II. 238, 259 
Divinity- Doctor, combatant in Print. lil. 10, 11, 
14 2 
Polemick Divinity. 111. 9, 10, &c. 
Burleſque Divinity. ili. 291, &c. Sirnames and 
Titles of Divinity. ili. 60, See Deity, Theo» 
lo „ ö 3 
Doctrine, ſee Hypotheſi, 9. 
Dog. See Fable, Beaſt. 


— 


Dogmatiſt's, 


IND EX. 
Dogmutiſts, why fo Faſhionable i in this Age. ii. 1 90, 
191. Dogmatizing in Religion and on a future 
State. ibid. & 236, 237, 297. See Sceptick. 
Dominion, founded an Property. _ 49 
Drama: Engliſh Drama, lame Support of it. iii. 
2289, 290. Dramatis Perſonz. ibid. (See 
Play, Stage, Tragedy, Comedy, Mr. Bays.) 


| Theological Drama. 111, 293 

Duels. ; 1,273, 363 
E. ifs 

AR in Muſick. j. 42, 135, 217, 218, 235, 

| 336, 338 

"Ear beſt. i. 344- Publick Ear. i. 264, 2755276. 

See Audience. 
Diſtemper in the Ear. i. 324, 325 
Ears to . Ge. e » V: . 63 


Ear in Poetry. i. 217, 275. iii. 262, 263, 264, 5, 6 
Earth: Syſtem of the Earth, how a Part of ſome 
other Syſtem. ii. 19. 3 Earth, or World. 
I. 282, Our N to mere Earth and Soil. 411. 
t44, 145, 6, 7, 8, 9, CC. Sons of Earth. iii. 
3 


1465 147 


Education. See Univerſi ty, Academy, School, Tu- 

pave © 

Effeminacy. i. 314. iii. 186. Effeininate Wie. iii. 
4 166, 167 

Elephant. > iii. 221 

85 "208 i. 8. Leproſy of i. 160. Corruption of. 


1.72 


Floywence and other Arts depend on Liberty. 1. 21 9, 

220. See Liberty, 

. Embaſſadors from Heaven, in what ſenſe. iii. 336, 

337, 8, 9, &c. From the Moon. ili. 339, GC, 

| Apoftolick Commiſſion, Embaſſy, bx on. iii. 
337, 8, 9, &c. 


5 mperors, 


1 


SES. a tet. od 


Engliſh, inhoſpitable Een. | ill. 152, 153 


IND EX. 


Emperors, Roman. i. 24, 133, 222, 228. Con- 
vert Emperors. | LI 33- ili. 78 
Empirick. | „ 
e & 348, 349. See Conjurer, Prieſt, 
agi. 
Engineer of Letters. ili. 16, 17. In Philofophy and 


Sciences. lit. 134 
Engine : Court-Engines. | ili. 174 
ENGLAND, 4 Conqueſt : whence to be fear d. iii. 

148, 149 


014-England. ili. 150 151. Tate England. 

ibid. See Britain. | 
Engliſhmen, Fellow-Citizens, Countrymen. iii. 1 445 
14576, 77 8, 9, &c. Name whence brought. ili. 
149 


Engliſh Authors in general. i. 265. Speeches and 
admir'd Wit of our Engliſh Anceſtors. iii. 141, 


Engliſh Liberty. i. 216, 222 


Engliſh" Poetry. (See Muſes.)  Uncorrettneſ; of 


Engliſh Poets. i. 263. illi. 258, 259, 264, 265, 


266, 267 
Enjoyment : deceitful kind. i. 309. Sincere, i. 
311. Social. i. 310, 311 


Enthuſiaſm + Definition of the natural fort, &c. iii. 
30, 31. Enthuſiaſm of holy Souls, ili. 68. Le- 
gitimate and baſtard fort." i. 53. ll. 67. Philo- 
ſophical Enthuſiaſm. iii. 81. Prophetical. ili. 
67, 68. Poetical. i. 21. Enthuſiaſm of the 
Lover, Hero, Virtuoſo, &c. ii. 400, &c. 430. 
iii. 31. Univerſal, or in all. i. 54. iii. 29 
Enthuſiaſms of different ſorts, comprehended in the 
Romiſh Church. iii. 90, 91, 92, &c. Vul- 
gar ſort, and more refin d. lil. 90, 91, 92. 
ale divine. i. 53 


A | 


INDE X: 


Modification of Enthuſi, aſm, i. 17. Various Operas 


tion. i. 48, &c. Enthuſiaſm at ſecond hand. i. 43 


Enthuſiaſm juſtify'd. 1. 53, $54, 55: ll. 57, 394, 
395, 400, 401, 408. iii. 28, 29, KC. Ra- 
vage of ene iaſm. 1, By. Antidote to En- 


thuſiaſm, = K i. 55 


Virtile it - ſelf a ok Emtbuſs aſm. Wi. 33, 34 


Enthuſiaſts 4 natural and honeſt Paſſion. ili. 37, 38. 
Soft and lovely. ii. 218, 219. Enthuſiaſm works 


differently by Fear, by Love. Ill. 38, 39. Its a- 
morons Lineage. iii. 38, Contrary and miracu- 
lous Effects of Enthuſiaſm. iii. 40 
Enthuſiaſm catching, communicable, imparted, i. 
447 45. iii. 29, 30, 84. See Melancholy, Pro- 


hecy. 

Soliable Enthuſi aft. Ac I, 218 
Enthuſiaſt itinerant, | 1287, Epicureans, Enthu- 
ſraſtical Atheiſts. 1. 52. lil: 64,65 
Enthuſiaſticł Incbriation. Ul, 66, 67 
Envy, unnatural Paſſion. 5 0 . 16 5 
Epheſian G i, 83, 3 ccc. Zeal for 
their Church, ; | 345% pid. 


1 CURUS, his conni vance in matters of Viſion 


and Fanaticiſm. i. 48, &c. Recognition of. the 


Force of. Nature, and Natural Affection. i. 117, 

118. een of Natural Enthuſia raſm. i. 48, 

\ &c. ili. 32; 333 GC, 

Epicurus primitive Furber to ſome conceal d Mo- 

derns. 1.117. Love and Religion cruel! y treated 

by Epicurus. iii. 31, 32, 33, 34, 354 36 

Nature, a Deity to che Epicurean Atheiſt. i. 52. 
iii. 64. See 3 id 


Epicurean Atomiſt. d 45," 301 
Epicurean Hypotheſis. iii. 32, 35, 69 
PT OR OTIET ii. 126 
EPpiMENIDES. . 238 
Eps les: Tully e. iii. 20. Seneca's Epi- 


les. F ili, 22,23 244 28 


Epiſtolar 
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Epiſt olar Stile. 8 iii. 17 Sc A 
Epiſtle Dedicatory. See Preface, 5 
Es Op. Iii. 206 


Eſſays. i. 163. Efſay-Writing- ibid. See Mi ſ— 


cellany. 1 


ETHIOPIA... PORE i. 82 


Ethiopian. _ 4.82, 83, 85 
EURIPIDES- i. 244,245, &c. ili. 1419 249, 313 
Executioner. See Ma wiſtrate. 

Excellency. See Titles. | 3 8 
Exemplars, in the Writing- Art. 1. 1 92, 206 
Exerciſes. i. 191. See Academy. 5 


Eyes : fitted to certain Lights. i. 62 

Eye in Painting. i. 135, 2 355 336. Eye in Paint- 

ing loſt, boy? _—- | 1.344 

De in the Eye. 1. 324,325 

Harmony to the Eye. ili. 4 

Eye aebanch d. iii. 5 
Be 


Ables, us d by Wiſemen and Moraliſts. i. 63. 
ili. 205, 206. (See Parable, Mythology. ) 
Fable of the Man and Lion. ii. 188. Of the Tra- 

_ velling Dogs. Iii. 2075 208 
Truth of Fable. See Truth. 
Fact. Matter of Fact, how judg'd by . i. 
43, 44, 55, 147, 148. Matter of Fact, in 
the Language of the Superſtitious. i. 44 
Matters of Fact, unably tho ſincerely related, 
prove the worſt fort of Deceit. i. 340. See 


ruth. 
Fackion: Spirit of. 4. 114 
Fair, Bartlemy, i. 28 


Fair, Beautiful. i. 139. (Cee Beauty, Decorum, 
Numbers.) 


Fan Species . . 3 1.39 
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| INDEX. 
Faith (religious) antient, modern. i. 6, 7. Impli- 
cite Faith. i. 94. iii. 231. Definition, iii. 73, 
74. Extenſion of Faith. i. 5, 6, 7. AG of 
- Faith, ibid. Faith on any Terms. i. 36, He- 
 roick Faith. iii. 334. Religious Faith, depen- 
dent on what ? i. 39. Faith National, Heredi- 
tam entail'd by Law. i. 344, 362. iii. 103, 
 Farth in Travellers, Romanters, Legends: i. 344, 
345, &c. Rule of Faith. iii. 318, 319, 322, 
323, 324, KC. See Belief. © th 
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Rule of Faith. (Treatiſe of Archbi pop Tillot- 
| ſon) cited. iii. 329, 330, 331, &c. 
Chineſe or Indian Faith. i. 344, 345. Hiſtori- 
cal, Critical Faith. © © VS) RE n 
- Confeſſion of Faith: the Author's. iii. 315. Gra- 
dual Decay of the Evidence relating to the 
Matters of our Faith. iii. 238, 239, 240, 241, 
7 5 . : ä 5 I” bake = 242 
Fanaticks, antient. i. 47, &c. Compar'd with mo- 
dern. ibid. Panatick errant. ii. 330. See Lym- 
 Phaticks. . 
Fanaticks in all Churches and Religions. i. 50. iii. 
38. Fanaticiſm : its true Character. ii. 329, 
330. Fanarick Senſe and Judgment of Scripture. 
ill. 237. Popiſh Fanaticiſm. iii. 92, 93, 239, 
e e 2440, 241 
Fancys apoſtophriz d. 1. 188. Sophiſters, Impoſtors. 
ibid. Government of Fancy. 1. 308, 309, 310, 
&c. ii. 231. Fancy her Aſſault, Combat, For- 
 rreſs. © 1. 311, 312, 313, &c. 340, &c. 
Fancys | Solticitreſſes, Enchantreſſes. i. 312, 313. 
Reprimanded, queſtion d, examin d, diſmiſs d. 
i. 325, &c. Diſagreement with Fancy, makes 
the Man himſelf, Agreement, not himſelf. i. 
325, &c. Lady-Fancy croſsd by a What 
next? i. 326, Fancys in a Tribe. i. 321, 327. 
Horid Fancy. iii. 177. Power of Fancy in Re- 
gion. iii. 68. See Humour. 
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What is truly Good. ii. 22572375 238, 138 8 


Good '0) the Whole. 1. 40. Private Good, whar'? 


i. 203. Sn "ing 5 
Where found? 1. 308, 309, 8. 
&c. Good and Happineſs, iti. 196, 1 975 8, 9, 
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and Religion 4 well as Arts. i. 350, 351. Go- 
. #hick. Government. iii. 350, 151. Gothick No- 
T tion. i. 86, 89. Gothick Poetry. i. 217, 218. 

Gothicł Architecture. 3 1. 236 
Gotbick Conqueror, conquer 4 Y Hens, Arms. 
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Gothiciſm.. See Barbariſm, Barbarians. 2 

. abſolute. (See Abſolute.) Free Go- 

- vernment or Conſtitution. i. 216, Definition. 

- Hi. 311, 312. Origin or Riſe of Civil Govern- 

ment: Ridzculous Account. 1. 109. (See State 

9 7 Nature) Natural Account. i, 110,111, &c. 

236, 237, 238, 239, &c. Civil Government 

conforming and ſubordinate. L4 10, 336. De- 
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1.135. (See Beauty, Numbers.) ee and 
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Great Men. See Miniſters. i 2 
The Great (Great People) 4 2 on Wit: 
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Their Character. l. 137, 138 
G REECE, Fountain of Arts, Science and Polite- 
ne ſe. i. 219. iii. 138, &c. Early Writers of- 
Greece form'd the publick 7. aſte. i. 263, 264. 
Grecian Religion. ili. 126, 127, 128 
Greek Languages original Beanty and Refinement. 
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+1 NN Natural Harmony, how ad vanc d. 1 1. 
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Heart, 1 hollow. 1. 4350 4 in Lo- 
ver . Language, i. 137. Deſcent on the Terri- 
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man. i. 358. Heart after the Pattern of CD 
8 1. 358. Numbers of the Heart. ili. 
34. Wiſdom of. i. 277. See Beauty, Character. 
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Oracle. i. 126. Divine Oracle: Guardianſhip. i, 
360. Heathen and Chriſtian Oracles. ii. 330, 
| 331. lit. 232, 233, 4, 5, 6,7, $, 9, &c. 


Oration. See Rhetorick, Declamation, Preaching. 


Orator. i. 161. Orators. "-\:% HON 
Order: Principle of Order Univerſal. ii. 362. 
Love of Order. ii. 212, Study and Contempla- 
tion of it, 4 natural Toy Inclination and Aﬀec- 


tion in Man, © . 
Order and Providene. $2 62 6h 1, 276 


Order in Writing. Sce Stile. 
Orthodoæy : caſual, fortunate. iti. 104, &c. Or- 


thodox Muſe. _ + 11245. een 
Orthodox, Divine, or Church-man. iii. 10, 11 
Orthodoxy of the Author. iii. 70, 71, 315 


Ovi, cited. in. 144 


„ : 
Ace, See Amble. „N | 33 8 
Pain and Pleaſure mix d. Iii. 234,235 
Paint. See Fucus. W 
Painters : Ill Painters compar'd with like Poets. 
i. 225,226, Painter put to his ſhift. i. 204, 
1 9. 855 205 
Painters : Raphael. 1. 338, iii. 230. Carache. 1, 
3 Mkt) As 338 
Painters after the Life. iii. 294. Face-Painters. 
i. 144, 145. Painting and Painters, i. 142, 3y 
4, 5, 6. Maſter-Painter. i. 197, 206, 227, 
Battle-Painter, 1,202, See Artiſts, Statuary. 


Painting. Falſe Taſte in Painting, i. 338. True 


Taſte how gain d. i. 338, 339. Dignity, Severi- 
ty, Auſterity of the Art. i. 340, 341, 342. Stile 
in Painting. ii. 186, Simplicity and Unity of Stile 
and Colouring. i. 143, 144, 341, 342. Unity and 


Truth of Deſign. ibid, and 354. Greatneſs. i. 144. 


Antient Maſters. 1. 144, 340, 341, 342. Falſe 
EA” Bb 4 — — __ 


er —ʒ—ʒ——— re ens, 
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i Taſte. aud Corruption of - the Art, whence, ibid. 
Grateſ⸗ . Painting. iii. 6. Impaſture in Paint- 


ng ili. 230. ZN dae . Stile and 
Divine Hand diſprovd. A 2-0 lid 


— 1 13 9. ili. 17 3, 184, 


185, 186. See Beauty. 3 
Pan. i. L5, 16. Pannicl Fear. did. a Rendicl 
- + Rage or popular Fury. ibid. Religious Paunick, 
ibid. and iii. 69. er Fear e Church. 
ii. 83, 84, 85, &c. Panmigh, Ibid, 43, 
244 855 and uti, 84 
ls the warſt of 4 i. 226. Panegy- 
ale, Engliſh, 1. 266, &c. Panegyrici Games. 
15 * 269. HHerculean Law, or Club- Method in 
Naga 1. 26 7. Panegyricks modern, lii. 


847 414 
e double- meaning t to amuſe. i. 63 
PARACELSUS. 1. 287 


Parody, 1. 198, 246, See Comedy, 

Parterre. See Palace. | 
Paſſion:-- Genealogy of the Adern, 1. 116, 3 
3 of the Paſſions. i 295, 297. iii. 31. Belle 
Paſſton. i. 3. Heroicłk Paſſion . of the Depot. 
1. 19. Oeconomy of the ond ii. 92, 93, 94, 
9, &c. See Geconomy. 

rate ſtrong; or top welk. ii. 91 
- Human . 1 Paſſions deify'd, i. 38. ii. 

ST * ii. 306, 307 
Race . r ie 
Patent: 1 38 


Patentees Ter e 1.335, For Religion. | 


iii. 338 
Patria : Non ine, &c, a, 123. 4 Dulce & Deco- 
tum. i, 102. e word wanting. in our Lan- 


guage. iii. 149 
Patriat. 1, tt, 103. | Bough nd fold, iii. 170, 
Kc. Patriots 2 the * di e it 50 


Taken, modern, 3:4 4,22 9z 268, 304 


4 Paul ; 
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Pay L (C.) his Character. i. 30. iii, 1 76,83, 
84, &c. Stile. iii. 83, &c. and 337. Ci- 
tel. 1.46, 10% 281. i 2 

St. Paul allows to the Heathen their own Pro- 


 phets. ili. * Cites their Poets with Ho- 


OWN. ibid. 

Pedagegue. i. 72 2, 7 3+ * ru, Pedant. FT! 

Pedant baited. iii. 14 
Pedant and Pupil, e Av 64,142, 123 


Als See Peda, Zealot, Scholaſtick, Uni- 


Pedantry. 4 Aiilſtane, 1.67. Pedantryi in iter 
tion. . 70. rere oppos 4 to true Knowleag. 
„ a 
Pencil, Sad; or Heever-gided: ili. 80 See 
Paint; | ie 
Peimey.s Ghoddatation DER 8 42 
People : naturally. ets Fudges f the Poet. i. 278 
5 fection, of Morłmanſhip. 1 9 
Peripaterick Philaſophy, Genius. i. 236. Author 
de Mundo. ii. 214. iii. 263, 264 
Perſecution in Arcadia, i. 21. Perſecution un- 
known.'ta the polite Heathen-Morld. 11,166. 
iii. 154, 155. — How begun. i. 25. 111.60, 36, 
87, &c. See Egy pt, r 
 Romiſh Perſecution, of any other: the a l- 
rable, and of beſt Grace — Countenance. iii. 
93 94, 103, 106 
Perſecution of Features nes Complexioti, Mn 
184 
Prnstus. i. 162, 170, 171, 189, 315, 350. iii. 
158, 313 
Perſuaſion, Goddeſs. i. 237, 238, 239, &c. Mo- 
tber of Muſick, Poetry, and other Arts. ibid. 
Siſter to Liberty, ibid. Men perſuade them- 
ſelves imo whatever Opinions. iii. 310 
PETRONIUS) cited, 1.192 


Pet uluncy 2 


1 _ Miſe hievouſneſs unnatural. ii, 


Phallica. i. 250. A See Farce. . 7 
Phenomena in Scripture. i. 282. Moral Pheno- 
„na. | | ibid. 
Philologiſts, i. 241, 246. li. 295 


Philoſophers, ſavage. i. 90, 94, 350, 351, 352, 
Amal Philoſophers' of a modern ſort, mare ig 
norant and corrupt than the mere Vulgar. I. 132, 
352. iii. 204, 205. Run 4 Tale-gathering. i. 
Philoſophers : their Original and Riſe, i. 240. Pr 
terior in Birth to Poets, Muſicians, Criticks, So- 
phiſts. ibid. Ul, I 36, I 37. Philoſophers them- 
| ſelves, Criticks of a double ind. i. 240, &c. 
- Philoſophers, antient Schools diſſolv d. iii. 79 
Philoſophers and Bear-Garden. iii. 9, 11, 12, &c. 
Philoſophy- modern. 1. 1 22, 123, 124. iii. 308. 
Antient. i. 18, 122, 123. —— Home- ſpun. i. 43, 
364. Maſterſhip in Life and Manners. iii. 
159. "Jes State and Liberty in the antient Morld. 
1. 18. Philoſophical Specul ations innocent. i. 96. 
(See Hypotheſis, Dotrine.) 
Philoſophy, where confin d now-a-days. 1.333 ii. 184. 
u Study incumbent on every Man. ii. 438, to 
442. Phileſopy Speculative and Practical. 1.292, 
& c. Vain, or ſolid. i. 297, &c. Guide to Virtue 
in all Religiohs, i. 101,102. —— Ballance againſt 
- Superſtition. i. 18, — Philoſophy judg of Religion. 
| 1: 297,298, — Of her-ſelf and of every thing 
beſides. ibid. Majeſty of Philoſophy, i, 298, 299. 
: * Philoſophy" appeal'd to by all. 1,285, Standard 
er Meaſure of Truſt, Friendſhip and Merit in 
Men. ibid. &c. Genuine and falſe Fruits, i. 
286, 287. Unhappy Mixture or Conjunction of 
Philoſophy with Religion, iii. 61, 76, 77. Mon- 
| 4 ſtrous 


L ND E x. 


© Brow Me _ Product of this Union. iii. 

p 79, $0, 81, 82, 86, &c. 

hy Philo ph iii. 191. 7 cal Philoſe 1. 

2 8 2 Philoſophy. See Idea. IE | 
Lineage of Philoſophy and COCA See Lineage. 


Phyſician: oF: LE) iii. 181 
1 in the Body-Politick. by 1 A 


Phyſiologiſts : ſee" Metaphyſicians, 
Piece (N Pork, Treatiſe ) POR. - i. 336. iii, 2 
PILATE (Pontius) * | N iii. 242 
Planets : ſee Moon. 

PLATO, i. 54 ili. 77, 247, 280. cuad. 1. 53, 


34 
Plays ( Theatrical ) how frequented. 1. 26 655. See 
Comedy, Tragedy, Theater. | 
Pleaſing Senſations, i. 12 3, 124 
Pleaſure : whether our Good. 11.226, 227, 228. All 
Pleaſure not to be reclon d as Good. ii. 229, 230. 
Enjepments of Reaſon, not really comprehended in 
the Notion of Pleaſure. ii. 232, 233. Pleaſure 
no Rule of Good. i. 309, 339, 340. Pleaſures 
of the Mind greater than thoſe of the Body. ii. 
99, 100. Senſual Pleaſure, who the propereſt 
15 Tag f it. ii. 102, 103. Senſual Pleaſures de- 
7 ent on al and natural Affection. ii. 1 26, 
3 Ne 128,12 Diſtaſteful, inconſtant, and in- 

: ſupportable without it. li. 129, 130. Unnatural 
Pleaſure in general: its Effects. ii. 168, 169. 
Pleaſure ( Luxury) ii. 147, 148, See Luxiiry: : 

Under ſtanding in Pleaſure. i. 140. Rule and 
Order in Pleaſure. ibid. 
Men of Pleaſure, forc'd to dchnowleds Virtue. 
1. 140. See Poets. | | 
Prin r cited. i. 144. iii. 280 
Plum : Cant-word among rich Knaves. 130 
PLUTARCH-' 1: 334+ Cited, i. 4t, 54+ UL 126, 
127, 128, 280 
Pacumatophobia, ili. 64, 
Poem 
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Poem Hleroici, Epic l. (See Hou. ): i. 356, 7 
Kc. ili. 259, & c. Not to be model d on Holy 
Writ. 21:4% $ 1. 356, &c. 1 
Poet : Character of 4 Poet ak Poetry om Strabo. 
i. 208, 252. Poet, ſecond Maker. i. 207. Poet, 1 
Herald of Fame. i. 225. Ill Poets worſe than ; 
il Painters. 1 8 1. 225, 226 j 


Poets preferable to moſt Philoſophers. 1. 122. ili. 
© 307, 398. — More inſtructiue than Hiſtoriant. 
i. 346. Morality of Poets. i. 137. iii. 308, 309. N 
Poets acknowled ag Virtue. i. 1 36, 137. Strongeſt ; 
I Patty on Virtue's ſide. 10.316, 317 I 
3 Poets, Enthuſiaſts. 1. 4, &c. iii. 66, 232. Friends 5 
to Revelation. i. 4, &c. French Poets. i. 218. 
. Modern Poets or poet ical Writers affected, and 
Aiualſe in their Draughts or Imitations. i. 204. 
iii. 289, &c. Conceited, combin d. iii. 273, &c. 
Injudicious. f. 207. Impotent, ibid. Eng- 
liſh Poets, of 4 preceding Age. i. 275, 276 
| Audience forms the Poet. i. 264. Poet hem 
far of neceſſuy: & te and true to Vir- 
tue and Moral. i. 278. ili. 282 
n er Orthodox Poets. i. 7, 359. iii. 118, 
231—2 36, & c. Orthodox .Mock-Ports. iii. 
24, 241. Funaticte. ee de ednet 
| Porter d. i. 3, 51. ili. 66, 228, 229, Ke. 238 
Poet- See Author, CE T1 
Poetical Enthuſiaſm. i. 21. " Poonical Gs 1.16 I. 
-  Paetical ee i. 1 ws 3, Gs ene Truth. 
See Truth.” A Ry. l 
Ak Science. Ak I Ati 146 
Poetry': (See Muſes.) Line. age of Poetry and Philo- 
IE; (See Lineage.) Sed Wait and Poetry, iii. 
 Tadifferent Poetry, deteſtable. iii. 283. 
Art of Poetry (an Engliſh Paem) iii. 281 
Poetry Epick or Dramatick, iucempatible with ortho- 
. TP i. 5553575 3355 Ke. 


5 3 | Point, 


1.335 


Point, Gingle or Pur. Eo . 
Points of Wit. ; iii. 5, 261 
Point of | Honour. li. 1505 195. See Gallantry, 
Duel. . | 
Policy Britiſh. nd Datch: Turkiſh and French. 


0 
Nane owing to Liberty. i. 84. 72, W (Set 
Liberty) Flux aud Reflux of n 4. 271, 


272 
Politik 45.188, 189 
Politicks, part * * ü. I 154 185 
Polytheiſt: Definition. ALLE 
Pope (Clement Kl.) 440 ili. 2414. 
Poſt-way of Writers, See Fee — 0 
Power, Dae F. Rei (TEM 94 
Poyſen to re len 


Praiſe of the Deity. i. 41 IG 0 ualification 

that Praiſe. ibid. FV. 255 of Que ſe or Glory 5 
from the Ignorant. ibid. Value of fore 4 Pre 
or Applauſe. ibid. True Praiſe how learnt. ibid. 


Preaching. i. 70, 73, 74, 134, 166. iii. 97, 98, 


287. Elegant and groſs, iii. 1 12, 113. Faſhio- 
nable and unfaſbionable. ibid. Solemn, melan- 
choly. i. 134. Variouſiy humour d, alternate, 
higb and lom. iii. 130. See Declaration, Pulpit. 
Prefaces, Dedications, &c. i, 200, 231, 304. Iii. 
27. 2 25 become a word to ny Excuſe. 
1.829, 330 

Prelate. i. 6. See Biſhop. 
Preſs : Printing-Preſs. i. 305. See Printer, 
Prieſts, conſecrated by the Magiſtrate. i. 362. iii. 


337. Their Faction, Sedition, and Engagement 


of Mankind in their Quarrels. Ill. 51, 59, 60, 
80, 86, 87, 88. » 89,342. Their Love of Blood. 
J. 28. Propagation and Increaſe of the Prieſt- 
bond: Manner and Conſequence. Ill. 44 — 49, 
&c. Model of the Rgyptian and Aſiatick 
Ss and Difference from the European, 


or 


INDEX, 


er that of Greece or Rome. Ute 43 45. Ser 
Hlierartiy. 
: Prince : fee Abſolure- Story f an Heroick W 

1. 176, 177, 178, 179, &c. 
Princes - uſe the plural Stile, whence, 4.210, 211, 


212. Prince- Authors. 1.21 Ef 214 | 
Princely: ſet Rot. 0 x 
Principle: one univerſally aftive Principles. ii. 364, 

CES 36 
Printer ? 111.16. See Bookſeller, Amanuenſi 8. . 
Printing, free. 1 305, 306 

Fd METHEUS, poetical Solution of the Pheno- 
- menon of I LL. li. 1 wy =” 202. 
Park 4 Prometheus. NR e 07 


Proof. See Tryal, Criterion, 7: . 0 
Prophet, the name allow'd to a. fil. 2 39 
Prophets, paſſroe Organs. i. 28. Modern: 3 Hog : 
1.46, &c. Compar'd with antient. ibid. 
Prophecy catching. 1. va evil as well as. the 
. goody Spirit ibid. iii. 116 
Prophecy or Prophet- errant, proceſſi onal, N iii. 
117. Naked Prophecy. 8 8 ibid. 
Property, Dominion founded in. ili. 49 
Proportion, and Symmetry 3 in . 3 not 
in Opinion or Fancy. i. 353 34. mn an A Ar- 
chitecture. 


Proteſtant Authors. © Wy ot Was 
Proteſt ant Liberty. ili. 2355 236; 3t 9, 330, 331,2, 
9 37 45 5» 


Public k, i. 37. Ste Conſticrion. 

Publick Aſſembiys. See. Aſſemb _ IP 

Pulpit.” i. 361. 2 2555 265, 287. See . 

Puniſhments and Rewards of what uſe in the State. 
i. 126. 41-63, * In Familys. 115 G5: In Re- 
ligion. | | li. 3s 66 

r ſee Univerſuy, 8 e £1 

Pupil : ſee Royal, Pedant, Tutor. 

Puppets, in — iii. 292. See 8 3 

Puppet- 


I 


INDE | x. 


Puppet · new. N e 
PTRRHo, PYRRHONIST: | | Ii. 355 
PYRRHUS., an en 
PYTHAGORAS. Ao Bb 7 L200 203 
— 1. 1 126, hu. : See Ft bil. 
2 4 JK 
UEEN Elizabeth, | | 10 . 150 
Quibble. See * Point. 
Quietifes. Wet | | ill. 38. 92 
5 4 e 


Roth, 7 ſober 12 LE it. i. 128. Bap. 


19451955 156 
Raillery afeeted by rave Decker. i. 65. iii. 291. 
| Grim Kaillery. ibid. (See Burleſque.) Spirit 
f Raillery = evalent in. certain Converſa- 
tions, i. 95. Why carry'd into the Extreme, i. 
72. Nothing x proof gain ſi Raillery but what is 
hone ft and j ps 74 
Rake, a — Character than that of certain 
grave and thoughtful Gentlemen. ii. 302 
Reader courteous, uncourteous, 1 303,304 
Reading, wrong Choice and Manner. i. 341, 342, 
1 Multiplicity of. Reading. 1. 342, 343. 
Task-reading. ibid. Surfeiting. 1. 344 · Polite 
Reading and Converſe, chief Qualifications in 4 
Character. 1. 364. Gothic an ee Read- 
ing. 1. 344, 3457 346, &c. 
 Realiit in Morality. | ii. 267, 268 
Reaſon, its Nouriſhment, Health. i. 69, &c. Its 
Antidote, Poiſon. i. 91. Reaſon Correctrix of the 
Tang. &c. i. 322, 323, &c. Intendant, Miſ- 


treſs, 
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IND Ex. 


eſs; un ibid. & eaſon 9 werted © For 
what reaſon ? When?” How? fl 299, &c. 
© Reafon ronfin'd M hat effect ? 2971, % 
10 1 1 Habit of Reaſoning alont' can male 4 
eee ene ie 

| Records, — Compilers, Regiſters in ſacred 
| „ 1. 360. iii. 231 — 238, &c. Rubd 
| ibid. 

5 72 arfal 0 Comedy) £320 259. in 27 77.4231 

| | gon Virtue, hom ald, founded, deriv'd, 


Sen d. See Th reatiſe IV. viz. The IN wy 


| 
| 
. 


| RY, firſt of Vol. II. Religion : a publick Lead- 
| ing, or National Churrh. i. 17. Religion by Law 
| eſt abli >, 1-362. ili. 71. See Law. Diffe- 
Niet in Religion. 1.79. ( See Modes, Models. 0 
e. Anrij athy. i. 18. Kei: ions Paſſion. ili. 
35 30. Different Aſpetts of Religion, according 
| _ to. the Views or "Aſpetts of Divinuy. iii. 39. 
| 5 of Fancy or Imagination in Religion. iii. 
| 68. ' Religion Confiter'd as a Paſſion, il. 88, 89. 
I Influence. li. 51. Religion @ntiem-Grecian. | 
WT 126, 127, 128. Roman, Egyptian, Sy- 
id ili. 41, 42. pere fit it grem unſocia- 
Me. i. 387, 3898. "Religion cruel Enemy to Vir- 
i | 5 tue, by what means. ii. 256. Religion liberal, 
| " Wiberal, ii. 272,273: True Foundation of Re- 
e. ii, 269, 20. Religion berray d. ii. 279. 
Over-laid. 1. 97. Exhilaration of Religion. ili. 
857 123. Different af or Repreſent ations of 


*$ Religion, wit h what de gyn. Ut. 139,131 
Reſignation, devout, ale e Ah 5 
Kefelur ion: ſee 2 eee n. de 

Retirement, agreeable, eſs: 1 223,224 


. Revelation _Judg'd- by —— i. 298. What pre- 
dio and antecedent. i. 39. il. 3 335 334 See 
Autbority. SUB, 7) 

- tu, the lar hirn o ont. 5 \uk 216. lil. 151 


e130 
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Rewards and Puniſhments : of what uſe in the, State. 
ii. 63, 64. In Familys. ii. 65. In Religion. 
il. 65, 66, 273 
Future Rewards and Puniſhments : : wrong inforce- 
ment. i. 97,98, Virtue for- Reward, not 
worth rewardin 18. | "ibid, 
Reward mold deſers'd, 8 unſe Abt. i. 100. No 
Goodneſs or Virtue in nature, if no Morive beſides 
_ Reward, i. 98. A, Knave not the leſs. uch, 
when Reward and. Puniſhment alone make * 
hone N in outward Behaviour. i. 125, 126, 1 * 
171, 172, 173. Conſciouſneſs, only Reward. of 
Friendſhip. i. 100. See Mercenarineſs, Diſmte- 
reſtedneſs, | 
Rhetorick e ſee Declamation, Preaching. 
Rhythmus: Falte and true. 1, . 218. iii. 263, 
3 
Ridicule, its Rule, 8 Toft. i. 1 11,13. Wi 52 
Taft. ) Appeal to Ridicule. i. 6 To cfbation 
- of it by Pedants, i. 65. See Banter. 
Ridicule ridiculous, when half-way, lame, or —— 
ing to one ſide, 1,81. Injudicious and impo- 
To, when far ſtrain'd, and beyond its ice. i. 
83, 84, 85. Nonſenſical, when rais d from 
Contrarys. i. 129 
Nothing ridiculous, but what's 2 deform 4. L 128. 
Virtue not capable of being ridicul d. ibid, 
K 129 
Right and Wrong. ii. 33,34. fo foi not from 
Opinion, Will, or Law. ii. 35- See : 
Virtue, 


Rites or Rituals by Law eftabli'd,.. Wh 360 
Rites,, Ceremony 7, Habits, Proceſſi ons, Pomp, ter 
uſe and effect in Religion. iii. 91, 92 
Roe, S Roger Ws | * - 276 
Roman Eloquence, corrupted. ili. 22, 23 
Roman Monarc hy. See 3 as) 
Roman Empire, Riſe and Fal. i. 219—— 222 


C Romance : 
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1 I N D E X. 

Romance: ſee Novel. 

| Romans, Emperori. ili. 41, . 0, 90, 242 5 
Cæſars. 

Romans old, r from Barbarity by Greece. i. 
he” -*O 269, 270, 272. Their gradual Refine- 
ment. i. 2 51. Growth of Heathen Religion under 

N he Romans. 111. 41 

Renn old. i. 219, 221. ili. 234. Rome Mo- 
Adern. i. 338. in. 91, 93,235. See or Court of 


Rome. 7 CL 6%; 242 
2000 Preceptor. i. 2 14. See Prince. 
Royal Pupils. ” i. 108, 211212 


5 


S 2 ce POW familiar 1 fo „ n of 
the Paleſtine. | it. 124. See Abraham, Jeph- 
„ 4 

— x. - ho ack Tok ili. 77 
Saint —— on what terms ? iii. 1 27. Female Saints. 


iii. 38. Saint Prorectrices. 5 I. 273 
Saint-Errantry. e one Pop a2 2 24.) 8 To 
SaLomon Britiſh; 1.)'7k214 
Salvation: : ſee . 7 B 
Saracen's Head: eee 


Satyrs, Roman : their Origin i. 258, 259. See 
Atellan, Feſcennin. „ 
Satyr, Engliſh, i. 266. Spirit of Satyr. iii. 109 
Sahviet and Comicł Genius, Stile. i. 258, 259, &c. 
Satyriſts, true to VUrtue. 1 n ln. 23. See Foer. 
Savage . ſee Goth. Ae 
Savag es. 5 en 1 90594 
eie ee i. 96. See Barbarians. 
Saving, Souls. EY 19—of Ea: 1,85 
Sau. TE) 45. Lil, 116, 117. 


AVA o 1.2 


Scep - 


No E x 


Steptical Converſation. 4.68 6 9, 78, 79; Kc 
Scepticiſin, Support to Reaſon, ibidl. Cc See Reaſon.) 
Ke, faſhionable ſort. it. 206. Defence of 
Scepticiſm. iii. 7 — 756. Partial Sceptici ſi canſe 
of Vice and Folly. i. 81. (See Half-thinking.) 
Seepriciſm, Remedy again t the . OY Spirit. 


1-95- Sceptic al Wit, Apology. © 1.96 
Scepticiſm of a Reverend Divine. 111.68 
Scepticks, the  Ayantages of their. Philoſophy. ii. 

| 1 7 


Sceptick « ſee Pyrrhoniſt. 
Scholar and G ee i. 3 333 e. bal, lt | 


£ ' Shed)! 0 . ©, 342 
True . or aue well-read,; _— few Au- 
thors. I. 3425 343 


Scholaſtick. i. 67. 0 "Re  Meabodick ) Scholaſtick 
Brood. iii. go. Scholaſtick Weapons. iii. 296 
School : inferiour Schools of Arts and Exerciſes, 
teach Tub and Nature better than ſome higher. 
8 1.3335, 3344. 335 
Sciences 5 general. i. 289, 290. Mock-Science, 
1. 287. Science of n ibid. Science: 
ſee Art. 
Scripture, Fudgment of i. 1465 I aſd — -cnnciſn. 
ili. 72, 73. Scripture Sacred and Profane. iii. 
231 — 236, &c. Sacred Hiſtory, Characters, 
Scripture, ſubject to human Criticiſm, Philoſophy, 
and Rules of Art. 1. 147. ii. 268, 269, 333. iii. 
229 235, &c. Scyipturt interpolated, 
' ſuppreſs*d; controverted, manag d. iii. 320, 321, 
&c. 330, 331, &c. ( See Fathers of the Church.) 
Variety of Readings, controverted Paſſages, Books, 
_ Copys, Catalagues. ili. 3225 323, 326,327 
Scripture, fragil, volatil. © WL. 234 
SCYTHIAN: ſee Goth, AION ET 
Sea Si ro ll. iii. 2079, 208 
Secular .c fee Arm. | 
Seditien : fee Faction. 


tex 


IND E X. 

elf: a Man when himſelf; when not himſelf. i. 
324 325- What makes a Man himſelf. 10 — 
254. (Self-Love : ſee Love.) True Selfæ Love 
depends on Knowledg of Self. i. 121, 282, &c. 
Self Knomledg. i. 170. iii. 189, 192, 193, &c. 
Selfiſomeſs. i. 115,117,118. il 281. Defrattiueęf 
Self- Enjeyment. i. 315. iii. 302. Jmprov'd by 
certain Philoſophers. i. 124, &c. Folly of the 
Endeavour. o ii. 128 
Self- Inſpettion. i. 196. Acknowledgment of a bet- 
ter Self. 1.281. Self-Reverence. i. 171, 172, 
173. See Interest. n 

SEN ECA, his Character, Genius, Stile. iii. 22, 23, 


Senſations : ſee Pleaſure, Pain. 1 
Senſe impair d. ii. 32. Senſe, in Morals, Life. i. 
132. iii. 204, 205. See Taſte, Noſe. | 
Common Senſe, various Signification. i. 78, 70 
e FIERO c 204, 205 
Senſus Communis interpreted. i. 103, 104, &c. 
Sermon, Lam of. ii. 282. See Preaching. 
Sexes: fee Love, Women. 5 
 Fair-Sex, ſeduc d by Tales, Impoſtares. i. 347, 
3348, 349. Jnclin'd to — Loves, ac- 
© Cording to our antient Poets. ibid. (See Super- 
ſtition, Ladys.) Mon by appearance of Sub- 
miſſion and Tenderneſs. iii. 11 5. Expoſition 
of the Modeſty of the Sex in barbarous Na- 
tions. i. 273, 274. Better Conduct of the more 
pPaolite. ibid. Prerogatives of the Fair-Sex. ii. 
194. Writings, it. 194,195. iii. 254. Taſte 
and Humour. ii. 271, 273. iii. 166, 256 
SAxTUuSs EMPIRICUS cited. 1, 87 
Shepherds : ſee Arcadia. e e 
818 TT. i. 46. ili. 232. Sibylline. Scripture, iii. 
IS | 227, 232, 2339234 
Sight, ſingle, ſimple, 28 Eu j, 1.143 
4 bl £39 Simplicity: 


| FSophiſts once honourable, and of bigheſ Dignity. i. 


INDEX 


Simplicity : ſee Stile. 
Sinner 2 * j. 166. Aan 
Grammar. ibid. 
Sins. | | i. 166, iii. 179 TY 
Slavery e dard 1,139. ii. 116,117, iii. | 
168 ———— 173, &c. 208, 209. Slavery of 
Vice. iii. 307, &c. 311. Slaviſh Principles and 
8 iii. 1485 168 „251, 252, 306, 310, 311, 


Es 3124313 
Smithfield. | e 
Social Animals. iii. 220, 221 


Social Enjoyment : ſee Enjoyment 
Society (ſee Tribe, Government) 'Eatly Stare and 
Progreſs of Society. 1. 236. Natural Growth of 
a Society, or National Community. 1,110, 111. 
Principle of 3 natural. i. 107, 108, cop, 
110, &c. Prov'd from Sedition, War. i. 112, 
113. From the greateſt Oppoſers of this Prin- 
ciple. i. 89, 90, 92. Society in Nature; not 
from Art or Compact. i. 109. See Nature. Re- 


ligidus Orders or Society. 1.114 
So RATES. i. 31, 254. Ul, 2145 244. See 6 
Kaillery. . 5 
Chartæ Socratic c. 1.192, &c. 205, 206 


Socraticks : their Characters. i. 254, 2557 &c. 
Soil, Climate, Region. iii. 146. 149, &c. 
Patriots of the Soil. | iii. 150 
Solemnity : Follys and Amuſements become folemn, 
I. 81. See Gravity, Impeſt ure, | 
Soliloquy, ſee Treatiſe of, viz, Vol. I. p. 153. 


Solitude, &c. 1. 174. 11.223, 2245 225 
SOLON, | iii. 246 
SOPHOCLES. N 244 


240. Sophiſtry. i. 74. See Impoſture. 


Sot + Sottiſhneſs. i. 309, 310 
Soul : two Souls in Man. i. 184,185 


Sounds articulate. 1. 288, 303 
| EE3 . Space, 
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"INDEX: 


Space, Vacuum. i. 301. Space," Plaine; Subs 

- ftance, Mode, Matter, Immateri ait. See Me- 
taphyſicks. | 

ene Intereſt of 4 a Species. ii. ie; mate 
„ Pfeiet, ſubſervient to ſome other. ii. 18. Spe- 
cies of Fair. i. 139, 141. (See Fair, Beauty, 
Decorum.) Moral Species or Appearances over- 


bearing all other. ii. 100. iii. 33, &c. 
Speckers. 1. 60, iii. 299 
SPENC ER, de Legibus Heb. iii. 55, 56 


Spirits: Judgment of others. i. 54. bf our own, 
ibid. Fear of Spirits, in an odd ſenſe. See 


Pneumatophobia. | 
| Animal Sy wits confin d. ir 
Spleen. 1. 20. Guy ed to  Critichs and Sat tyriſts. 


iii. 108, 109 
Stage, Engliſh, i. 271, 2755 276. ny 255, _ 
289, 290. See Drama. 7 

Srage allaw 'd to WT: as well 45 obs Palit. i. 35 1. 

| iii. 255 

Standard of Ars” Brendan, Gemtiliry, iii. 179, 

Kc. Standard of Wit, Engliſn. i. 265. iii. 

272 — 2765 Kc. Standard of moral Rectitude. 

75 11.10, 38. 111, 303, 304 

Statuary, Lyſi jppus. | _ N 227 

Statuary and Statuarys + ſee Paints. 8 

Stat uary, with other Arts and Letters, deflroy d by 

antient Biſhops of Rome and Greece. iii. 239, 

2240, 241 

Statute againſt e l 269, 278, 279 

Statute of Mortmain, among the Antients, | Lil. 79. 
See Hierarchy. 

Statutes, ſee Laws. 

Seiles and Aanners of writing, the 1 WN 
1. 242, 243, 244, &c. 255 — 258. Meta- 
phorick Stile. i. 242, 243. iii. 140, 261, 262, 

337. Methodick. i. 256 — 259. Simple. 
ibid. and iii. 21 22,141, &. Sublime. i. 
256, 


INDEX. 


236, 257, 8, 9, 89 2 276. * Sublime, Co- 
muck, Tragich, Farce, Bombaft. 
Heavenly Stile in Painting. iii. 220. See Pain- 
ting; Painter. 
and Stile in Proſe and FO iii. 264, 265, 
6, 7, 276.279, 8, 9, &c. Gouty Joints, Dar- 
uing- work, &c. ili. 264, 265. Diſcord, D 
ſeonance. ibid. See Monoſyllables. 
Storys ( Ole-Wives. FEY i. G. 7 old * and domn. i. 


Srerks, | N hh 80 
| STRABO cited. i. 208, 252, iii. 153 
Sublime. : 4." ih. Fa 


Sublime in . i. 8, 338 ' Falſe and True, i. 
241, 242, &c· (See Bomba#t.) Sublime I 


CharaBters. i. 336. of Actions. * 
Subordination neceſſary in Nature. ii. 214,215,216 
Succeſſion : Church. Succeſſion. i. 360. 111.338 


Succeſſion of Wit and Humour. i. 253, &c. See 
Lineage and Genealo | 
Superſtition. 11,166, (See Enthuſiaſm, Prieft, F 7 59 
cle, Magi, EGV r, Hierarchy, Tales. ) Diffe- | 
_ rence, between Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm. iii. 
39 · Anti-ſuperſtitious Paſſion, or Counter= 
Enthuſiaſm. 1. 88, &c. iii. 64, 65 
Superſtition, Fear. i. 295. iii. 6 5. Superſtition 
8 moſt enſlaving and wor#t of Vices. iii. 305 
* Superſtition. i. 348, 349. iii. 48. See 
Ladys. ö 
Picks or Character f Superſtition. ili. 12551 26, 
| 127, 128 
| Superſtition deſtructive of Moral Rectitude. ii. 
46 — 50. The Superſtitions are willing A- 
theiſts. i. 126, 128. Unable to believe as 


they deſire. ibid. 
Quantity of Superſtition anſwers to the number of 
Religious Dealers. iii. 46, &c. 
arenen, ſpiritual. ili. 95, 106 


C 4 | Surgery 


INDEX 


Surgery in Politicks and Religion, i i. 16, 17, ili. 106. 

- Inward Su 5 : i. 156, &c. 

SWEDEN: e Dunwann, eons 

Sycophants in Religion i. 35+ iii. e See 
Beggars, Flattery. 

Symbol + ſee Teft, Creed, Watch-word. 


Symmetry. 1. 33. Real wo 168, 180. See . 


175 Ar DE 
_ Synoas, We Ob ; N 25 4. 360, Kc. 
Syſtem : 4 Fool, by — and fm i. « 299, 
See H hpotheſt. e 

Syſtems impos'd by Authority, . 
Stem of Us World, ii. 287. 88 H an, 
| and their ſi ngle Ty mired in one Mon. ii. 


Acrrus cited. 919.4 93H 53, 54,253 
Tail : Works or Pieces without Head or £4 hh 

See Works, _ 
A Tale © its Uſe, upon an. 3 202, 203 
Tales : Love of Tales and monſtrous Storys; its Af- 
 finity with the Paſſion of Superſtition. i. 348, 
349. Tremendous Tale- tellers. | ibid. 


Tilkers. e | FL N x, 397 | 


TARTAR: ſee Goth. | 
 - 'Tartar-MNotzor. 4 CA Ne i. 86 
Taſte - Explanation of 4 right 7. afte in ; Manners, 
MMorals, Government, UL. 163—167, &c. In 
Mit and Ingenuity, how raisd and \improv'd. i. 
239, &c. 250, &c. A Taſte in Morals, Life. 
i. 355. iii. 176. -179, &c. (See Senſe, 
Noſe, Moral Taſte or Senſe, how acquir d. ii. 401 
T. afte in !wyard Beauty and Charatters, founded in 
Nature, | i. 336. iii. 303 
True Taſte or Judgment in Life, how gain d. i. 
338, 339. Lies in our own power. iii. 186 
Virtuoſo-J. aft e. | n 


2 


286 


Ruin 


a * 


N DIE x 


Rum f Taſte from AMultiplicity of Reading. 
. 342, 3437344, &c. Taſte barbarix d. i. 344 
Reformation of Taſte, great Work. 1.354 
Good Taſte in the polite World. iii.! $4, 155, 156 
TAYL trend Biſhop, cited. i. 99, 100. 11,40, 41, 
318 324, 326, 327 
Te emper, the truly divine. i. 37. Beſt or worſt in 

Man. ti. 96. What makes a good Temper. ii. 

t14, 115, 117. The Fete Temper for Judg- 

ment. * 125 325 33 
Temperance : how valuable, ii. 248, 249, 250. Ser 
in oppoſiti tron to | Avarice and Ambition. It. 251, 


| 252 
Takes. i. 334. iii. 184, 263 
Terra Incognita. 1. 344- iii. 210 


Teft : Religious Teſts, Problems, &c. 1. 60, 61. 
See Symbol, Creed. 
Teſt of Ridicule. i. 11, 30, 31, C1. Ce Criterion) 


Tieſt of Gravity. * e 
Teſtinwny, * i. 45, 148. 1.3 31. Divine. 
ii. 3335 334 


Theater. See Stage- Play. 
Theiſm : hom tends to promote Virtue, Ii. wp. 72. 
Compar d in that reſpett with Atheiſm. ii. 72, 73, 
74.  Theſm to what muſt be oppos d. ii. 209. 


Faith of Theiſm: 1 Lin 58 
Theiſt - the Belief of a perfect Theift. ii. 11. The- 
ifts, nominal, real. 11. 267, 268, &c. - 


Theogony, Theology, Heathen and Chriſtian. i. 359, 
360, &c. See Divinity. 
Theology. 1..359 
Thinkins : Free Thinking. iii. 297, &c. Free- 
7 hin lers. ibid. Half-Thinkers, a ſorry Species. 
iii. 300, Under-thinking, or Short-thinking: 
its Nature, Canſe and Conſequences, iii. 301, 
302z 303, &c. 
e 5 Wen not from Thorns, | L 286 


Thought : 


* 


* 


IND EX. 
Thought whether able to n * ii. 296, 


5 290 
Taue rpipzs. | 5 iii. 247 
TIBEBAI Vs. | 1 05 
TilLOTSON . Archbiſhop) cited, iii, 329, 330, 
331, 25354 
1 EY | 3 84 | 
Title of a Work, laſt. derermin d. iii. 26, 27 
Titles. | 5 i. 203, 204 
Toilette, a General's, iii. 186 


| Toleration, (See Perſecution, Liberty). when and 
on what account oppos'd. iii. 110, 111. When 
admir' d and recommended, iii. ibid. See Cha- 
rity. _ 1 
Top cue Top) e's 5 187 
Tragedy, Genius of. i. 218, 219. (See Euripides.) 
Prior to Comedy. i. 244, 245, &c. iii. 140, 141 
Tragedy, modern: Love and Honour. i. 276. (See 
Ha, Theater.) Engliſh Tragedy. iii. 61, 62, 


Moral and Virtue 4 N i. 317,318. iii. 


N 
Tragi- Comedy, | 3 
Tragick Aſpect of certain Pivines. Wes 66, 74 
TRAIAN. l 


, or . in forms i. 346, 347. 
Hiſtory of certain Og Gentlemen. ili. 99, 
100, 101, &c. 


Treachery : Negative A We 


Treatiſe. See Piece. 
Tribe: Formation of a Clan or Tale. 151 10, 111. 
- Of kgs Tribes, mixt Colonys, &c. ibid. and 


236, 237, 238, &c. 


Truſtee... See Guardian. 

Truth bears, all Lights. i. 11, 30, 31, 61. Ridi- 
cule a Licht, Criterion to Truth. i. 61. Truth 
injur d by over-much Diſcovery, i. 62. Face of 

Truth ſuffers by Mass. I. 84, 85 

Trav (See Beauty) powered. i. 4. a: even 


in 


1 FQ ro xD 


iu Fable and FiBion, ibid. . Truth. i. 


1424 3, 4 3 * 193, 4, 55 ö, &c. 336, 337, 


260, 26 I, 2, 35 282, Plotich or Graphical 


Truth. 1.145, iii. 181. Hiſtorical, Criti- 
cal, Moral, Philoſophical and Religious Truth. 
ibid. and iii. 181, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, (See Revela- 
tion, Hiſtory.) Magna, & prævalebit. i. 148 
Truth of Work, i. 261, 262, &c. Truth F Ac- 
tions. ibid. Verum atque Decens. iii. 162. 


Strength of Perception no \ ſure Ground of Truth. (- 


iii, 6 8 
Tryal.. See Proof, Criterion, Teſt. | 


' ToRKks, i. 26. Turkiſh Policy, defriive of | 
Letters. 1 i. 226 


Turn. See Vi r 5 

Tutor. See Pedagogue. | 

Tutor and Pupil. i. 211. The Age not to be tus 
tor d. 
Tyranny. i. 107. Worſhip'd. i, 219. See 5 


lute; Arbitrary, Force, 


Tyro" s in Philoſophy: a iii. 37 
UU ane or ſapping Method in Wit and 
Philoſo ph | Ill. 134. 


UnderPandins 2 Eyes fitted to * much Light, 
and no- more. i. 62, Plot of Mankind againſt 


their own Underſtanding. ili. 101, 102, &c. 
Umformity in Religion, hope ful Project. i. 19. How 
| practicable. ili. 89, 90, 318, 319, 343 
Unity in the es ii. 347 
Univerſe, 95 5 ii. 212 


Uni ver ſity- Mit. i. 64. See Pedant. 
Univerſity- Learning. ii. 286, 298, 3335 334 335. 


Vniverſi ity- Chair. li. 258. ii. 287 
Modern Univerſitys not very fortunate in the 
Education of Tr, : 1. 333, 334» 335 

Urbanity. — 


Vanity, 


"3 le L +206 
37 Ds 1 ill. 234, 280 
Vos: the Venus, Veiuſtam; or Grace in 
Things, i. 1 38, 337. See Decorum. Every one 
42 VENUS. W cb $383 239 
vice. Artifice of Fice. i. 174. Vice in Opinion. 
ii: 34, 35. Cauſes of Vice. il. 1 3 eſ- 
ſential Part of Vice. * il. 97, 98 
Vi ce. See S | 


8 Lam of: bee afl ere, | 


1. af, 76 

—_ See Sight. ; | | | 
VIROII. I. 46, 47. ii. 223, 343. Ui: 233 
Virtue, Honeſty, Juſtice, Duty, in Nature; not 
from Mill, Lam or Compact. i. 109, 353. In- 


dependent of Opinion, and above the World. 


1,262. See Muſick, Harmony, 8 
Beauty of Virtue. R 
Virtne, Faſhion and Name — 4 in the Senſe of 

eme faſhionable Moraliſts. i. 80, 92, 124, &c. 


352-——Leſs a Sufferer by being conteſted than 


"hw d. 1. 96, 97, Overlaid by its Nurſes. 
ibid. Under-prop'a. ibid. Forfeired, ii. 34 
1 Trial of Vi tue. Ii. 36, 37. Degrees of Virtue. 
Ii. 38, 39. Cauſes of Virtue. ii. 40. Virtue 
© degraded od defac d. ii. 2545 255. See Re- 


lig ion. 


Virtue made mercenary. i. i. 97.1 Hoc Virtue. | 
I 101 


- Firms a Moral; demonſtrared.” See in Vol, II. 
© Treatiſe IV. and i in Vol. III. Pag. 194 195, 6, 
| E 7, 8, 0 
Virrue in . of being ridicul d. i. 128, 
See Feſt, Kaillery, Ridicule. 
virtuoſi 1it. 156, &c. 182. ii. 183, 394. Moc l- 
Virtuaſo, or Pedant of the kind. i. 341. iii. 1 56,157 
. and Philoſophers — iii. 156, 157% &c. 


Virtuoſo- 


I, 140 


2 N 


2 
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Virtuoſo-Lavers, i. 1 37, 9 186. ii. hh 394 


Virtuoſo-Paſſiov. | iii. 184 

Virtuoſo-Taſte, See Taſte, 2. 

Virtuoſoſhip, a ſtep towards Virtue. i. 333. ili. 161. 
Science of Virtuoſo, and that of Virtue, almoſt 


the ſame. 341 | i. 338 
Viſionarys: See 8 Tp | 
ViTRUVIUS _ iii. 181 
Volunteer in Faith. i. 6. In Mara. i. 134 


Vossivs (Is.) te Viribus Rhythmi. ili. 263 


W. 


W r : Paſſion of Heroick Spirits, why "IN 
112,113. England Seat of War, whence 


« fear'd. | We 148, 149 
Watch- maker. 1 1. 293 
Watch-word in Divinity. „ 


Whole, A Whole and Parts. i. 143, 207. ii. 284. 
iii, 259. The Wuor R, 4 Sſtem compleat. 
11. 286, 287 

Will, Freedoms of. L 185. - Reſolution and Will, 4 
Noſe of Wax. i. 185. Top or Football. i. 187. 
Will inſur d, as certain. ibid. Readineſs to 
obey the firſt "Motion of Will, is Impotence and 


Slavery. 1i. 231 
Will and Pomer no Rule of Gaod or Fuſt. i. 109, 124 
See Arbitrary. 
Will (Teſtament) Power of the Prieſthood, in mak- 
i Peoples Wills. | iii. 7.9, 88 
Wiſdom, in permitting Folly. i. 5 14. Wiſdom 
as well as Charity begins at home. | i. 189 
Wiſe-men of Greece. i. 89 


Wit : mere or ſheer Wit. iii. 2, 3. 3 Wit 
can hurt no honeſt Cauſe. i. 96. Orthodox 
Mit. iii. 291. Lay-Wit. ibid. Bottom of Mit 
1 bi. iii. 4. Lineage of Wit. See Lineage. 

Separate Provinces. of Wit and Wiſdom. iii. 6. 
G eneration and Succeſſ: on of our National and 
Modern 


InDEs. 


5 Modern Wit. iii. 269, &c. 
Freedom of Wit, 4 cure to falſe Wit. i. 19, 64. 
Liberty of Wit. i. 69. See Liberty, Freedom. 
„ N of Wit and Trade parallel. i. 69. Falſe 
Mit, bow prov'd. i. 74. Men Tn, *. 
laugh'd out of their Wits. _ 
Wit and Humour. See Treatiſe II. viz. vol. 5 
pag. 59, &c. and lil. 97, 98, &c. 
Wits N Mpring of. iii. 274. Wits by Pa- 
tent. ibid. Stratagem of Hected Wits. ili. 300 
Witches. 1. 148 
Wolf. Silly Compariſon of Men and Wolves. i. 85 
93. and 118. ii. 320 
Women. (See Sex, Lady.) 
Women Spectators, Judges of C ks Duels, Am- 
pPhitheatrical Spettacles, Maſculine Games. i. 
2727 273, 274. ii. 195. Judges of the Stage, 
and Poetical Performance. i. 271, 272, 3, 4 
55 6. Flatrery of their Taſte by Poets. i. 271, 
wa 276. iii. 259, 260 
© 'Silly Women won by Preachers, i. 348, 349. For- 
ate courteous Knights for black Enchanters, 
ibid. Follow the Hero of a black Tribe. ibid. 
Women who live by Proſtitution. Ii. 128 
Work. See Piece, 
Works without Head or Tail, Beginning or End. i. 
145, 146, iii. 25. What contributes to the Per- 


fection of a Work. „„ 
Winſi, vicious. | ii. 35 
Worth and Buſeneſs uur. 11. 420, 421 
Wreftler. a 1, 193 


0 Writer. See Author. | 
Juſi Writer, an able Traveller, er e ili. 
26. Modern Mriters: their Foundation, Po- 
li, State, Myſtery. lil: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. 
2.72, 3, 4% 5, &c. See- ſam of modern Wri- 
%% Pn... did. 
Mn See Memoir, Eſſay, Miſcellany. 


Writing: a 


INDEX. 


Writing * Faſhionable Model of Writing. ili. 25. 
7 CorreGneſs, Incorrettneſs, Critick, Penmen. 
Wrong: Right and Wrong wor, ü. 31, 32, 33s 34 
| See Right, Virtue. F. 


FENOCRATES. CN „ LICLICS 
X 8N OPHON. i. 334. iii. 248. His Com- 
mentaryi. i. 224. His Genius, Character, Stile. 


1. 254, 255. ili. 248 
* 


Sr. and Knavery. i. I 325 133. ii. 325. iii. 


125. Imprudent Zeal. ii. 68 
Zeal, eee of Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm. 
ii. 39. Offenſive and Defenſive. iii. 83, 86, 

&c. See Bigotry, Perſecution. 


Amorous Zeal, iii. 38 
Zealots, bear no Raillery. i. 60. Pretend to rally 
others. „ 
Character of modern Zealots. iii. WP 219 
Zealot-Writers, their Grimace. i. 65, 66. 
Picture. ibid. 
Character of a Zealot- Author: i 1. 67. Anti-Zea- 
lots. I. 91. ii. 6485 


Zealous Charity for the Converſion of our Neigh- 


bour, how far Suſpicion. iii. 107, 108, 110, 
111 


The End of the Table. 
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Oe 
A G. 7. lin. 19. read by P. 26. l. 16, 17. r. we - ſhowd 
a ſingle ad of it, well - conſider him as little better 
inforc'd, they P. 29. I. 10. r. choſen 
V. B. This Paſſage ſtands P. 75. I. 25. r. who is nei- 
right in ſome of the ther call d nor invited to it. 
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